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iCERo's  return  was  what  he  himself  truly  calls  it, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  him  *,  which  was  to  be 
governed  by  new  maxims,  and  a  new  kind  of  poHcy, 
yet  so  as  not  to  forfeit  his  old  character.  He  had 
been  made  to  feel  in  what  hands  the  weight  of  power 
lay,  and  what  httle  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on 
the  help  and  support  of  his  aristocratical  friends:  Pom- 
pey  had  served  him  on  this  important  occasion  very 
sincerely,  and  with  the  concurrence  also  of  Caesar,  so  as 
to  make  it  a  point  of  gratitude,  as  well  as  prudence,  to 
be  more  observant  of  them  than  he  had  hitherto  been  : 


*  Alterius  vitee  quoddam  initiunj  ordimur.  [ad  Att.  4.  i.]  In 
another  place,  he  calls  his  restoration  to  his  former  dignity,  'rxXty- 
ym<riccv,  [ad.  Att.  6.  6.]  or  a  new  bir^h  j  a  word  borrowed  pro- 
bably from  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  applied  afterwards  by  the 
sacred  writers  to  the  renovation  of  our  nature  by  baptism,  -as  well 
as  our  restoration  to  life  after  death  in  the  general  resurrection. 
Matt.  xix.  29.  Tit.  iii.  5. 

Vol.  n.  A 
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The  senate,  ofi  the  other  hand,  with  the  magistrates^ 
and  the  honest  of  all  ranks,  were  zealous  in  his  cause ; 
and  the  consul  Lentulus,  above  all,  seemed  to  make 
it  the  scle  end  and  glory  of  his  administration  *.  This 
uncommon  consent  of  opposite  parties,  in  promoting 
his  restoration,  drew  upon  him  a  variety  of  obhgations^ 
which  must  needs  often  clash  and  interfere  with  each 
other,  and  which  it  was  his  part  still  to  m^anage  so,  as 
to  make  them  consistent  with  his  honour,  his  safety, 
his  private,  and  his  public  duty  :  these  were  to  be  the 
springs  and  motives  of  his  new  life,  the  hinges  on 
which  his  future  conduct  was  to  turn ;  and  to  do  jus- 
tice severally  to  them  all,  and  assign  to  each  its  pro- 
per weight  and  measure  of  influence,  required  his  ut- 
most,skill  and  address  f . 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  on  the  fifth  of  September, 
the  consuls  summoned  the  senate,  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  his  thanks  to  them  in  pubhc  for 
their  late  services .;  where,  after  a  general  profession 
of  his  obhgations  to  them  all,  he  made  his  particular 
acknowledgments  to  each  magistrate  by  name ;  to  the 
consuls ;  the  tribunes  ;  the  pr^tors  :  He  addressed 
himself  to  the  tribunes,  before  the  praetors,  not  for  the 
the  dignity  of  their  office,  for  in  that  they  were  infe- 

*  Hoc  specimen  vlrtutis,  lioc  iridiclum  animi,  hoc  lumen  consu- 
latus  suiiore  putavit,  si  me  mihi,  si  meis,  si  reipub.  reddidisset. — 
Post.  red.  in  Sen.  4. 

f  Sed  quia  ssepe  concurriL,  propter  aliquorum  de  me  meritorem? 
inter  ipsos  contentiones,  ut  eodem  tempore  in  omnes  verear  ne  vix 
possim  gratus  videii.  Se^  ego  hoc  meis  ponderibus  examinabo,  non 
solum  quid  cuique  debeam,  sed  etiam  quid  cuj usque  intersit,  et  quid 

3  me  cujusque  tempus  poscat.     Pro  Plancio.  32, 
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rior,  but  for  their  greater  aiithxority  in  making  laws ; 
and,  consequently,  their  greater  merit  in  carrying  his 
law  into  eifect.  The  number  of  his  private  friends 
was  too  great  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  enumerate 
or  thank  them  all ;  so  that  he  confined  himself  to  the 
magistrates,  with  exception  only  to  Pompey  *,  whom, 
for  the  eminence  of  his  character,  though  at  present 
only  a  private  man,  he  took  care  to  distinguish  by  a 
personal  address  and  compHment.  But,  as  Lentulus 
was  the  first  in  office,  and  had  served  him  with  the 
greatest  affection,  so  he  gives  him  the  first  share  of  his 
praise  ;  and,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  gratitude,  stiles 
him,  the  parent  and  the  god  of  his  life  and  fortunes  f , 
The  next  day  he  paid  his  thanks  likewise  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  speech  from  the  rostra;  where  he  dwelt 
chiefly  on  the  same  topics  which  he  had  used  in  the 
senate,  celebrating  the  particular  merits  and  services 
of  his  principal  friends,  especially  of  Pompey  :  whom 
he  declares  to  be  "  the  greatest  man  for  virtue,  wis-. 
*'  dom,  glory,  who  was  theti  living,  or  had  lived,  or  e- 

*  Cum  perpaucis  nomlnatlm  gratia-s  eglssem,  quod  omnes  ehu-^ 
merari  nullo  modo  possent,  scelus  autem  esset  quenquam  fraeteriri. 
lb.  30.^ 

Hodierao  autem  die  nomitiatim  a  me  magistratibus  statu!  gratia^ 
esse  agendas,  et  de  privatis  uni,  qui  pro  salute  mea  municipia,  co- 
loniasque  adilsset.     Post  red.  in  Sen.  12. 

f  Princeps  P.  Lentulus,  parens  ac  Deus  nor.tras  vitfe,  fortunae, 
&.C.  Ibid.  4.  It  was  a  kind  of  rhaxim  among  the  ancients,  that, 
"  to  do  good  to  a  mortal,  v»'as  to  be  a  god  to  a  mortal  :"—  Dcur 
est  mortaii^  juvive  tnortalem.  [Pliii.  Hist.  2.  7.]  Thus  Cicero^ 
as  he  calls  Lentulus  here  his  god:^  so;  on  other  occasions,  gives  the' 
same  appellation  to  Plato:  "  Deus  ille  noster  Plato." — [Ad  Att. 
4.  16.] — to  express  the  highest  sense  of  tlie  benefits  received  fron? 
thera, 
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"  ver  would  live  ;  and  that  he  owed  more  to  him,  on 
**  this  occasion,  than  it  was  even  lawful  almost  for  one 
"  man  to*owe  to  another*." 

Both  these  speeches  are  still  extant,  and  a  passage 
or  two  from  each  will  illustrate  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition in  which  he  returned  :  in  speaking  to  the  senate, 
after  a  particular  recital  of  the  services  of  his  friends, 
he  adds :  "  as  I  have  a  pleasure  in  enumerating  these, 
"  so  I  ivillingly  pass  over  in  silence  what  others  wick- 
**  edly  acted  against  me  :  it  is  not  my  present  busi- 
"  ness  to  remember  injuries  ;  which,  if  it  were  in  my 
"  power  to  revenge,  I  should  chuse  to  forget ;  my  life 
"  shall  be  applied  to  other  purposes ;  to  repay  the 
"  good  ofSces  of  those  who  have  deserved  it  of  me  ; 
"  tO'hold  fast  the  friendships  which  have  been  tried  as 
"  it  were  in  the  fire  ;  to  wage  war  with  declared  ene- 
**  mies ;  to  pardon  my.  timorous,  nor  yet  expose  my 
"treacherous  friends;  and  to  balance  the  misery  of 
"  exile  by  the  dignity  of  my  return  f ."  To  the  peo- 
"  pie  he  observes  ;  "  that  there  were  four  sorts  of  e- 
*'  nemies,  who  concurred  to  oppress  him  :  the  first, 
"  who,  out  of  hatred  to  the  republic,  were  mortal  ene- 
"  mies  to  him  for  having  saved  it :  the  second,  who, 
*'  under  a  false  pretence  of  friendship,  infamously  be- 
*'  trayed  him  :  the  third,  who,  through  their  inability 
"  to  obtain  what  he  had  acquired,  were  envious  of  his 


*  Cn  Pompeius,  vir  omnium  qui  sunt,  fuerunt,  erunt,  piinceps 
viitute,  sapieutia,  ac  gloria.  Huic  ego  homiiii,  Quirites,  tantum 
dcbeo,  quantum  hominem  homini  debere  vix  fas  est.  Post  red.  ad 
Quir.  7.  ^ 

f  Post  red.  in  Sen.  9. 
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"  dignity :  the  fourth,  who,  though  by  office  they 
"  ought  to  have  been  the  guardians  of  the  repubhc, 
"  bartered  away  his  safety,  the  peace  of  the  city,  and 
"  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  which  were  committed  to 
**  their  trust.  I  will  take  my  revenge,"  says  he,  "  on 
"  each  of  them,  agreeably  to  the  different  manner  of 
"  thei!"  provocation  ;  on  the  bad  citizens,  by  defending 
**  the  republic  strenuously ;  on  my  perfidious  friends, 
"  by  never  trusting  thehi  again  ;  on  the  envious,  by 
"  continuing  my  steady  pursuit  of  virtue  and  glory  ; 
•'  on  those  merchants  of  provinces,  by  calling  them 
"  home  to  give  an  account  of  their  administration  : 
"  but  I  am  more  solicitous  how  to  acquit  myself  of  my 
"  obhgations  to  you,  for  your  great  services,  than  to 
"  resent  the  injuries  and  cruelties  of  my  enemies  :,  for 
"  it  is  much  easier  to  revenge  an  injury  than  to  repay 
*'  a  kindnes.s,  and  much  less  trouble  to  get  the  better 
"  of  bad  men  than  to  equal  the  good  *." 

This  affair  being  happily  over,  the  senate  had  leisure 
again  to  attend  to  public  business ;  and  there  was  now 
a  case  before  them  of  a  very  m'gent  nature,  which  re- 
quired a  present  remedy  ;  an  unusual  scarcity  of  corn 
and  provisions  in  the  city,  Vv^hich  had  been  greatly  en- 
creased  by  the  late  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  Italy,  on  Cicero's  account,  and  was  now  felt  very 
severely  by  the  poorer  citizens :  They  had  born  it 
with  much  patience  while  Cicero's  return  was  in  agi- 
tation ;  comforting  themselve^s  v/ith  a  notion,  that  if 
he  Vv^as  once  restored,  plenty  would  be  restored  with 

*  Post  red.  ad  Quir.  9. 
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him ;  but  finding  the  one  at  last  effected  without  the 
other,  they  began  to  grow  clamorous,  and  unable  to 
endure  their  hunger  any  longer. 

Clodius  could  not  slip  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
citing some  new  disturbance,  and  creating  fresh  trou- 
ble tg  Cicero,  by  charging  the  calamity  to  his  score  : 
for  this  end  he  employed  a  number  of  young  fellows 
to  run  all  night  about  the  streets,  making  a  lamenta- 
ble outcry  for  bread  ;  and  calling  upon  Cicero  to  re- 
lieve them  from  the  famine  to  which  he  had  reduced 
them ;  as  if  he  had  got  some  hidden  store  or  maga- 
zine of  corn,  secreted  from  common  use  *.  He  sent 
his  mob  also  to  the  theatre,  in  which  the  praetor  Cce- 
cilius,  Cicero's  particular  friend,  was  exhibiting  the  A- 
pollinarian  shews,  where  they  raised  such  a  terror  that 
they  drove  the  whole  company  out  of  it :  then,  in  the 
same  tumultuous  manner,  they  marched  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Concord,  whither  Metellus  had  summoned  the 
senate  ;  but  happening  to  meet  with  Metellus  in  the 
way,  they  presently  attacked  him  with  vollies  of  stones; 
wdth  some  of  which  they  wounded  even  the  consul 
himself,  v/ho,  for  the  greater  security,  immediatelv  ad- 
journed the  senate  into  the  CapitoL  They  were  led 
on  by  two  desperate  ruffians,  their  usual  commanders, 
M.  LoUius  and  M.  Sergius ;  the  first  of  whom  had  in 


*  Qui  facultate  oblata,  ad  imperitorum  animos  iiicitandos,  renovar 
turum  te  ilia  funesta  latrocinia  ob  annonte  causam  putavisti.  Pro 
dom.  5. 

Quid  ?  puerorum  ilia  coucursatio  nocturna  ?  num  a  te  ipso  insti- 
tuta  me  frumentum  fiagitabant  ?  Quasi  vero  ego  aut  rei  frumenta- 
rise  prsefuissem,  aut  compressum  aliquod  frumentum  tenerem.  lb.  6. 
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Clcdius's  tribunate  utidertaken  the  task  of  killing  Pom- 
j>cj  ;  the  second  had  been  captain  of  the  guard  to  Ca- 
tiline, and  was  probably  of  his  family  *  :  but  Clodi- 
^s,  encouraged  by  this  hopeful  beginning,  put  him- 
self at  their  head  in  person,  and  pursued  the  senate 
into  the  Capitol,  in  order  to  disturb  their  debates,  and 
prevent  their  providing  any  rehef  for  the  present  evil ; 
and  above  all,  to  excite  the  meaner  sort  to  some  vio- 
lence against  Cicero.  Eut  he  soon  found,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  that  Cicero  was  too  strong  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  city  to  be  hurt  again  so  soon  :  for  the 
people  themselves  saw  through  his  design,  and  were 
so  provoked  at  it,  that  they  turned  universally  against 
him,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  j[ield  with  all  his  mer- 
cenaries ;  when  perceiving  that  Cicero  was  not  pre- 
sent in  the  senate,  they  called  out  upon  him  by  name 
with  one  voice,  and  would  not  be  quieted  till  he  came 
in  person  to  undertake  their  cause,  and  propose  some 
expedient  for  their  relief.  He  had  kept  his  house  all 
that  day,  and  resolved  to  do  so,  till  he  saw  the  issue 
of  the  tumult ;  but  when  he  understood  that  Clodius 
was  repulsed,  and  that  his  presence  was  universally  re- 


*  Cum  homines  ?d  tlieatrum  primo,  deinde  ad  senatum  concur- 
;rissent  impulsu  Clodii.     Ad  At:.  4.  i. 

Coucursus  est  ad  templum  Concordiie  lactus,  senatum  illud  vo- 
cante  Metello  — qui  sunt  homines  a  Q^  ?vIetdIo,  in  senatu  palam 
nominati,  a  quibusille  se  lapidibus  appetitum,etiam  percussum  esse 
dixit. —  Quls  est  iste  Lollius  ?  Qui  te  tribune  pleb.— Cn.^  Pompei- 
um  interficiendum  depoposcit.— Quis  est  Sergius  ?  armiger  Catili- 
nai,-  stipator  tui  corporis,  signifer  seditionis— -his  atque  huju^modi^ 
ducibus,  cum  tu  in  annonte  caritate  in  consules,  1.1  senatum— rtpc-r- 
tinos  impetus  comparares. — Pro  dom.  5.  , 
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quired  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple :  he   came  to  the  senate-house,  in  the  midst  of 
their  debates,  and  being  presently  asked  his  opinion, 
proposed,  that  Pompey  should  be  entreated  to  under- 
take the  province  of  restoring  plenty  to  the  city  ;  and, 
to  enable  him  to  execute  it  with  effect,  should  be  in- 
vested with  an  absolute  power  over  all  the  public 
stores  and  corn-rents  of  the  empire  through  all  the 
provinces:  the  motion  was  readily  accepted,  and  a 
vote  immediately  passed,  that  a  law  should  be  prepar- 
ed  for  that  purpose,  and  offered  to  the  people  *.    All" 
the  consular  senators  were  absent,  except  Messala  and 
•  Afranius  :   they  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  the  mob  ; 
but  the  real  cause  was  their  unwillingness  to  concur 
in  granting  this  commission  to  Pompey.     The  con- 
suls carried  the 'decree  with  them  into  the  Rostra,  and 
read  it  publicly  to  the  people  ;  who,  on  the  mention 
of  Cicero's  name,  in  which  it  was  drawn,  gave  an  uni- 
versal shout  of  applause  ;  upon  which,  at  the  desire 
of  all  the  magistrates,  Cicero  made  a  speech  to  them 

*  Ego  vero  domi  me  tenui,  quamdiu  turbulentum  tempus  fuit — 
cum  servos  tuos  r.d  rapinam,  ad  bonorura  caedem  paratos — armatos 
eliam  in  Capitolium  tecum  venisse  constabat — scio  me  domi  man- 
sisse — posteaquam  mihi  nunciatum  est,  populum  Romanum  in  Ca- 
pitolium — convenisse,  ministros  autem  scelerum  tuorum  perterritos, 
partim  amissis  gladiis,  partim  ereptis  diilugisse  j  veni  non  solum 
sine  ullis  copiis,  ac  raanu,  verum  etiam  cum  paucis  amicis. — lb.  ^. 

Ego  denique— a  populo  Romano  uni verso,  qui  turn  in  Capitoli- 
um  convenerat,  cum  illo  die  minus  valerem,  nominatim  in  senaturn 
vocabar.  Veni  exspectatus  -,  multis  jam  sententiis  dictis,  rcgatus 
.sum  sentfntiam  j  dixi  reipub.  saluberrimam,  mihi  necessariam.   lb.  7, 

I'actum  est  S.  C.  in  meam  sententiam,  ut  cum  Pompeio  arere- 
tur,  ut  e^m  rem  susciperet,  lex  que  ferretur.     Ad  Att.  4,  i. 
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setting  forth  the  reasons  and  necessity  of  the  decree, 
and  giving  them  the  comfort  of  a  speedy  relief,  from 
the  vigilance  and  authority  of  Pompey  ^,  The  ab- 
sence however  of  the  consular  senators  gave  a  han- 
dle to  reflect  upon  the  act,  as  not  free  and  vahd,  but 
extorted  by  fear,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the 
principal  members ;  but  the  very  next  day,  in  a  ful- 
ler house,  when  all  those  senators  were  present,  and  a 
motion  was  made  to-  revoke  the  decree,  it  was  unani- 
mously rejected  J  ;  and  the  consuls  were  ordered  to 
draw  up  a  law  conformable  to  it,  by  which  the  whole 
administration  of  the  corn  and  provisions  of  the  repub- 
lic was  to  be  granted  to  Pompey  for  five  years,  with 
a  power  of  chusing  fifteen  Heutenants  to  assist  him 
in  it. 

This  furnished  Clodius  with  fresh  matter  of  abuse 
upon  Cicero  :  he  charged  him  "  with  ingratitude,  and 
"  the  desertion  of  the  senate,  which  had  always  been 
"  firm  to  him,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  a  man  who 
"  had  betrayed  him  :  and  that  he  was  so  silly  as  not 
*'  to  know  his  own  strength  and  credit  in  the  city,  and 
"  how  able  he  was  to  maintain  his  authoritv  without 


^  *  Cum  abessent  consulares,  quod  tuto  se  negarent  posse  senten- 
tiam  dicere,  praetor  Messalam  et  Afraiiium.     Ibid. 

Quo  S.  C.  recitato,  cum  continuo  more  hoc  insulso  et  novo  plau- 
sum,  meo  nomine  recltando  dedisset,  habui  concionem.—Ibid. 

t  At   enim  liberum  senatus  judicium  propter  metum  non  fult. 
Pro  dom.  4. 

Postridie  senatus  frequens,   et  omHes   consulares  nihil  Pdmpeio 
postulati  negarunt.    /Ad  Att.  4.  i. 

Cum  omnes  adessent,  coeptum  est  referri  de  inducendo  S.  C.  5  ab* 
universe  senatu  reclamatum  est.     Pro  dom.  4. 
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>'  the  help  of  Pompey"  ^.  But  Cicero  defended  him- 
self by  saying,  "  that  they  must  not  expect  to  play 
*'  the  same  game  upon  him  now  that  he  was  restored, 
"  with  which  he  had  ruined  him  before,  by  raising 
**  jealousies  between  him  and  Pompey  :  that  he  had 
"  smarted  for  it  too  severely  already,  to  be  caught  a- 
^'  gain  in  the  same  trap  ;  that,  in  decreeing  this  com- 
*'  mission  to  Pompey,  he  had  discharged  both  his  pri- 
*'  vate  obligations  to  a  friend,  and  his  public  duty  to 
''  the  senate;  that  those  who  grudged  all  extraordina- 
«  ry  power  to  Pompey,  must  grudge  the  victories,  the 
*'  triumphs,  the  accession  of  dominion  and  revenue, 
"  which  their  former  grants  of  this  sort  had  procured 
"  to  the  empire ;  that  the  success  of  those  shewed, 
"  what  fruit  they  were  to  expect  from  this"  f. 

But  what  authority  soever  this  law  conferred  on 
Pompey,  his  creatures  v/ere  not  yet  satisfied  with  it ; 
so  that  Messius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  anoth^ 
er,  to  give  him  the  additional  power  of  raising  what 
money,  fleets,  and  armies  he  thought  fit ;  with  a  great- 
er command  through  all  the  provinces,  than  their  pro- 


*  Tune  es  ille,  inquit,  quo  senatus  carere  non  potult  ?— quo  res- 
tltuto,  senatus  auctoritatem  restitutam  putabamus  ?  quam  primum 
advenlens  prodidisti.     lb  2.  ^  ^     , 

Nescit  quantum  auctoritate  valeat,  quas  res  gesserit,  qua  digni, 
tate  sit  restltutus.     Cur  ornat  eum  a  quo  desertug  est  ?     lb.  11. 

f  Desinant  homines  iisdem  machinis  sperare  me  restitutum  posse 
labefactari,  quibus  antea  stantem  perculerunt— data  merces  est  er- 
roris  mei  magna,  ut  me  non  solum  pigeat  stultitii«  meas,  sed  etiam 
pudeat.     lb.  II. 

Cn.  Pompeio—- maxima  terra  marique  beila  extra  ordmem  ess€ 
commissa :  quarum  rerum  si  quern  poeniteat,  eum  victorias  populi 
Roniani  necesse  est  poenitere.     lb.  8. 
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per  governors  had  in  each.  Cicero's  law  seemed  mo- 
dest in  comparison  of  Messius's  :  Pompey  pretended 
to  be  content  with  the  first,  whilst  all  his  dependents 
were  pushmg  for  the  last ;  they  expected  that  Cicero 
would  come  over  to  them ;  but  he  continued  silent, 
nor  would  stir  a  step  farther  ;  for  his  affairs  were  still 
in  such  a  state,  as  obliged  him  to  act  with  caution, 
and  to  manage  both  the  senate  and  the  men  of  pow- 
er :  the  conclusion  was,  that  Cicero's  law  was  receiv 
ed  by  all  parties,  and  Pompey  named  him  for  his  first 
lieutenant,  declaring  that  he  should  consider  him  as  a 
second  self,  and  act  nothing  without  his  advice  *.  Ci- 
cero accepted  the  employment ;  on  condition  that  he 
might  be  at  hberty  to  use  or  resign  it  at  pleasure,  as 
he  found  it  convenient  to  hi^  affairs  f  :  but  he  soon 
after  quitted  it  to  his  brother,  and  chose  to  continue 
in  the  city  ;  v/here  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  end 
of  his  law  effectually  answered  :  for  the  credit  of  Pom- 
pey's  name  immediately  reduced  the  price  of  victuals 
in  the  markets  ;  and  his  vigour  and  dihgence  in  pro- 
secuting the  affair  soon  established  a  general  plenty. 


*  Legem  consules  conscripserunt — alteram  Messius,  qua  omn!:> 
pecimife  dat  potestatem,  et  adjungit  classem  et  exercitum,  et  majus 
imperium  In  proylncLis,  quam  sit  coram,  qui  easobtinent.  Ilia  nos- 
tra lex  consularls  nunc  modesta  videtur,  haec  Pvlcssii  non  feranda. 
Pompeius  illam  velle  se  dicit  •,  familiares  hanc.  Consulares  duce 
Favonio  fremunt,  nos  tacemus  ;  et  ego  magis  quod  de  dome  nostra 
nihil  adhuc  pontifices  responderunt. —  * 

nie  legates  quindecim  cum  postularet,  me  principem  nominavlt 
et  ad  omnia  me  alterurn  se  fore  dixit. — Ad  Att.  4.  i 

f  Ego  me  a  Pompeio  legari  Ita  sum  passus,  ut  nulla  re  impedl- 
Ver,  qucd  nc,  st  vellera,  mihi  esset  Integrum. — lb.  2. 
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Cicero  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  but  not 
to  his  former  fortunes ;  nor  was  any  satisfaction  yet 
made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  houses  and  estates :  a 
full  restitution  indeed  had  been  decreed,  but  was  re- 
served to  his  return,  which  came  now  before  the  se- 
nate, to  be  considered  and  settled  by  public  authori- 
ty, where  it  met  still  with  great  obstruction.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  about  his  Palatine  house,  whi<;h  he 
valued  above  all  the  rest,  and  which  Clodius,  for  that 
reason,  had  contrived  to  alienate,  as  he  hoped,  irre*- 
trievably,  by  demolishing  the  fabric,  and  dedicating  a 
temple  upon  the  area  to  the  goddess  Liberty :  where, 
to  make  his  work  the  more  complete,  he  pulled  down 
also  the  adjoining  portico  of  Catullus,  that  he  might 
build  it  up  anew,  of  the  same  order  with  his  temple ; 
and,  by  blending  the  public  with  private  property, 
and  consecrating  the  whole  to  religion,  might  make  it 
impossible  to  separate  or  restore  any  part  to  Cicero, 
since  a  consecration,  legally  performed,  made  the 
thing  consecrated  unapplicable  ever  after  to  any  pri- 
vate use. 

This  portico  was  built,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  spot 
where  Fulvius  Flaccus  formerly  lived,  whose  house 
was  pubhcly  demolished,  for  the  treason  of  its  master; 
and  it  was  Clodius's  design  to  join  Cicero's  to  it,  un- 
der the  same  denomination,  as  the  perpetual  m^emo- 
rial  of  a  disgrace  and  punishment  inflicted  by  the  peo- 
ple *.     \Vhen  he  had  finished  the  portico,  therefore, 

*  Ut  domus  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  cum  domo  Fulvii  Flacci  ad  me- 
moriam  ■  pccnce  publice  constitutce  conjuncta  esse  videatur.  Pro 
•iiom.  q8,  "  ■ 
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and  annexed  his  temple  to  it,  which  took  up  but  a 
small  part,  scarce  a  tenth  of  Cicero's  house,  he  left 
the  rest  of  the  area  void,  in  order  to  plant  a  grove,  or 
walks  of  pleasure  upon  it,  as  had  been  usual  in  such 
cases ;  where,  as  it  has  been  observed,  he  was  prose- 
cuting a  particular  interest,  as  well  as  indulging  his 
malice  in  obstructing  the  restitution  of  it  to  Cicero. 

The  affair  was  to  be  determined  by  the  college  of 
priests,  who  were  the  judges  in  all  cases  relating  to 
religion  :  for  the  senate  could  only  make  a  provisional 
decree,  "  That  if  the  priests  discharged  the  ground 
*'  from  the  service  of  religion,  then  the  consuls  should 
".  take  an  estimate  of  the  damage,  and  make  a  con- 
*'  tract  for  rebuilding  the  whole,  at  the  public  charge, 
"  so  as  to  restore  it  to  Cicero,  in  the  condition  in  which 
"  he  left  it  f ."  The  priests,  therefore,  of  all  orderii 
were  called  together  on  the  last  of  September,  to  hear 
this  cause,  which  Cicero  pleaded  in  person  before 
them :  They  were  men  of  the  first  dignity  and  fami- 
lies in  the  republic ;  and  there  never  was,  as  Cicero 
tells  us,  so  full  an  appearance  of  them  in  any  cause, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  city :  he  reckons  up  nine- 
teen by  name,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  of  consular 
rank  *.  His  first  care,  before  he  entered  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  question,  \^'as  to  remove  the  prejudices 
which  his  enemies  had  been  labouringto  instil,  on 


f  Qui  si  sustulc-rint  religionem,  *aream  praeclaram  habebimus  : 
superficiem  consules  ex  S.  C.  t^timabunt. —  Ad  Att.  4.  t. 

*  Nego  unquam  post  sacra  constituta,  quorum  eadem  est'  anti- 
quitas,  qua;  ipsius  urbis,  uUa  de  re,  ne  de  capite  qiiidem  virginuni 
vestalium,  tarn  frequeus  collegium  judicasse.  De  iiarusp.  resa. 
6,  7. 
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the  account  of  Fiis  late  conduct  in  favour  of  Pompej, 
by  explaining  the  motives,  and  shewing  the  necessity 
of  it ;  contriving  at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  odium 
on  the  other  side,  by  running  over  the  history  of  Clo- 
dius's  tribunate,  and  painting  all  its  violences  in  the 
most  lively  colours ;  but  the  question  on  which  the 
cause  singly  turned,  was  about  the  efficacy  of  the  pre- 
tended consecration  of  the  house,  and  the  dedication 
of  the  temple :  to  shew  the  nullity,  therefore,  of  this 
act,  he  endeavours  to  overthrow  the  very  foundation 
of  it,  "  and  prove  Clodius's  tribunate  to  be  originally 
*'  null  and  void,  from  the  invalidity  of  his  adoption, 
**  on  which  it  was  entirely  grounded :"  he  shews, 
"  that  the  sole  end  of  adoption,  which  the  laws  ac- 
"  acknowledged,  was  to  supply  the  want  of  children, 
**  by  borrowing  them  as  it  were  from  other  families ; 
"  that  it  was  an  essential  condition  of  it,  that  he  who 
"  adopted  had  no  children  of  his  own,  nor  was  in  con- 
"  dition  to  have  any  :  that  the  parties  concerned  were 
"  obliged  to  appear  before  the  priests,  to  signify  their 
"  consent,  the  cause  of  the  adoption,  the  circumstan- 
"  ces  of  the  families  interested  in  it,  and  the  nature  of 
"  their  religious  rites ;  and  that  the  priests  might 
"  judge  of  the  whole,  and  see  that  there  was  no  fraud 
"  or  deceit  in  it,  nor  any  dishonour  to  any  family  or 
"  person  concerned  :  that  nothing  of  all  this  had  been 
"  observed  in  the  case  of  Clodius :  that  the  adopter 
"  was  not  full  twenty  years  old,  when  he  adopted  a 
"  senator,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  father :  that 
"  he  had  no  occasion  to  adopt,  since  he  had  a  wife 
"  and  children,  and  would  probably  have  more,  which 
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"  he  must  necessarily  disinherit  by  this  adoption,  if  it 
"  was  real :  that  Clodius  had  no  other  view  than,  by 
'*  the  pretence  of  an  adoption,  to  make  himself  a  ple- 
"  beian  and  tribune,  in  order  to  overturn  the  state ; 
"  that  the  act  itself,  which  confirmed  the  adoption, 
"  was  null  and  illegal,  being  transacted  v/hile  Bibulus 
"  was  observing  the  auspices,  which  was  contrary  to 
"  express  law,  and  huddled  over  in  three  hours  by 
"  CiEsar,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  published  for 
"  three  market  days  successively,  at  the  interval  of 
"  nine  days  each  *  :  that  if  the  adoption  was  irregu- 
"  lar  and  illegal,  as  it  certainly  was,  the  tribunate 
"  must  needs  be  so  too,  w^hich  was  entirely  built  up- 
"  on  it :  but  granting  the  tribunate,  after  all,  to  be 
"  valid,  because  some  eminent  men  would  have  it  so, 
*'  yet  the  act  made  afterwards  for  his  banishment  could 
"  not  possibly  be  considered  as  a  law,  but  as  a  privi- 
"  lege  only,  made  against  a  particular  person,  which 
*'  the  sacred  laws,  and  the  law^s  of  the  twelve  tables, 
"  had  utterly  prohibited :  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
*''  very  constitution  of  the  republic,  to  punish  any  ci- 
**  tizen,  either  in  body  or  goods,  till  he  had  been  ac- 
"  cused  in  proper  form,  and  condemned  of  some  crime 
**  by  competent  judges  :  that  privileges,  or  laws  to  in- 
"  flict  penalties  on  single  persons  by  nam.e,  without  a 
"  legal  trial,  v/ere  cruel  and  pernicious,  and  nothing 
"  better  than  proscriptions,  and  of  all  things  not  to  be 
"  endvired  in  their  city  f ."     Then,  in  entering  upon 

*   Pro  dom.  13,  14,  15,  16. 
f  lb.  17.  in  piivos   homines   leges  ferri.noluerunt  j  id  e.^t  eniia 
privilegium :  quo  quid  est  injustius  ?  de  Legib.  3.  19. 
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the  question  of 'his  house,  he  declares,  "  that  the  whole 
"  effect  of  his  restoration  depended  upon  it ;  that  if 
"  it  was  not  given  back  to  him,  but  suffered  to  re- 
"  main  a  monument  of  triumph  to  his  enemy,  of  grief 
"  and  calamity  to  himself,  he  could  not  consider  it  as 
"  a  restoration,  but  a  perpetual  punishment :  that  his 
"  house  stood  in  the  view  of  the  whole  people,  and  if 
"  it  rnust  continue  in  its  present  state,  he  should  be 
*'  forced  to  remove  to  some  other  place,  and  could 
"  never  endure  to  live  in  that  city,  in  which  he  must 
"  always  see  trophies  erected  both  against  himself  and 
*'  the  republic :  the  house  of  Sp.  Melius,"  says  he, 
**  who  affected  a  tyranny,  was  levelled;  and  by  the 
"  name,  of  ^quimelium,  given  to  the  place,  the  peo- 
"  pie  confirmed  the  equity  of  his  punishment :  the 
*'  house  of  Sp.  Cassius  was  overturned  also  for  the 
"  same  cause,  and  a  temple  raised  upon  it  to  Tellus : 
'*  M.  Vaccus's  house  was  confiscated  and  levelled ; 
**  and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  treason,  the 
"  place  is  still  called  Vaccus^s  meadows :  M.  Manlius 
"  likewise,  after  he  had  repulsed  the  Gauls  from  the 
*'  Capitol,  not  content  with  the  glory  of  that  service, 
"  was  adjudged  to  aim  at  dominion,  so  that  his  house 
'  *'  was  demolished,'  where  you  now  see  the  two  groves 
"  planted :  must  I  therefore  suffer  that  punishment, 
"  which  our  ancestors  inflicted  as  the  greatest,  on 
♦'  wicked  and  traitorous  citizens,  that  posterity  may 
"  consider  me,  not  as  the  oppressor,  but  the  author 
"  and  captain  of  the  conspiracy  "*  ?"     When  he  comes 

*  Pro  dom.  37,  38, 
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to  speak  of  the  dedication  itself,  he  observes,  "  that 
"  the  goddess  Liberty,  to  which  the  temple  was  de- 
"  dicated,  was  the  known  statue  of  a  celebrated  strum- 
"  pet,  which  Appius  brought  from  Greece,  for  the  or- 
"  nament  of  his  ^dileship  :  and,  upon  dropping  the 
"  thoughts  of  that  magistracy,  gave  orders  to  his  bro- 
"  ther  Clodius  to  be  advanced  to  a  deity  *  :  that  the 
"  ceremony  was   performed  without  any   licence   or 
"  judgment  obtained  from  the  college  of  priests,  by 
"  the  single  ministry  of  a  young  raw  man,  the  bro- 
"  ther-in-law  of  Clodius,  who  had  been  made  priest 
"  but  a  few  days  before ;  a  mere  novice  in  his  busi- 
"  ness,  and  forced  into  the  service  f  :  but  if  all  had 
"  been  transacted  regularly,  and  in  due  form,  that  it 
"  could  not  possibly  have  any  force,  as  being  contrary 
"  to  the  standing  laws  of  the  repubhc  :  for  there  was 
"  an  old  tribunician  law  made  by  Q^  Papirius,  which 
"  prohibited  the  consecration  of  houses,  lands,  or  al- 
"  tars,  without  the  express  command  of  the  people ; 
"  which  was  not  obtained,  nor  even  pretended  in  the 
"  present  case  J  :  that  great  regard  had  always  been 
"  paid  to  this  law  in  several  instances  of  the  gravest 
"  kind  :  that  (^  Marcius,  the  censor,  erected  a  statue 
"  of  Concord  in  a  public  part  of  the  city,  which  C. 
"  Cassius  afterwards,  when  censor,  removed  into  the 
"  senate-house,  and  consulted  the  college  of  priests, 
"  whether  he  might  not  dedicate  the  statue  and  the 
"  house  also  itself  to  Concord :  upon  which  M.  ^milius, 
•'  the  high-priest,  gave  ans\ver,  in  the  name  of  the 

*  Pro  dom.  43.  f  lb.  45.  X  ^t).  49. 

Vol.  it,  B 
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*'  college,  that  unless  the  people  had  deputed  him  by 
"  name,  axjd  he  acted  in  it  by  their  authority,  they 
"  were  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  rightly  dedicate 
"  them  ^  :  that  Licinia  also,  a  vestal  virgin,  dedicated 
"  an  altar  and  httle  temple  under  the  sacred  rock  ; 
**  up»n  which  S.  Julius,  the  praetor,  by  order  of  the 
"  senate,  consulted  the  college  of  priests ;  for  whom 
"  P.  Scaevola,  the  high-priest,  gave  answer,  that  what 
"  Licinia  had  dedicated  in  a  public  place,  without  any 
"  order  of  the  people,  could  not  be  considered  as  sa- 
"  cred  :  so  that  the  senate  enjoined  the  praetor  to  see 
"  it  desecrated,  and  to  efface  whatever  had  been  in- 
"  scribed  upon  it :  after  all  this,  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
"  he  tells  them,  to  mention  what  he  had  proposed  to 
"  speak  to  in  the  last  place,  that  the  dedication  was 
"  not  performed  with  any  X)f  the  solemn  words  and 
"  rites  which  such  a  function  required,  but  by  the  ig- 
"  norant  young  man  before  mentioned,  without  the 
"  help  of  his  colleagues,  his  books,  or  any  to  prompt 
"  him ;  especially  when  Clodius,  who  directed  him, 
"  that  impure  enemy  to  all  religion,  who  often  acted 
"  the  woman  among  men,  as  well  as  the  man  among 
"  women,  huddled  over  the  whole  ceremony  in  a 
"  blundering,  precipitate  manner,  faultering  and  con- 
"  founded  in  mind,  voice,  and  speech,  often  recalHng 
"  himself,  doubting,  fearing,  hesitating,  and  perform- 
"  ing  every  thing  quite  contrary  to  what  the  sacred 
"  books  prescribed  :  nor  is  it  strange,  says  he,  that  in 
*'  an  act  so  mad  and  villainous,   his    audaciousness 
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"  could  not  get  the  better  of  his  fears  :  for  what  pi- 
"  rate,  though  ever  so  barbarous,  after  he  had  been 
"  plundering  temples,  when  pricked  by  a  dream  or 
"  scruple  of  religion,  he  came  to  consecrate  some  altar 
"  on  a  desert  shore,  was  not  terrified  in  his  mind,  on 
"  being  forced  to  appease  that  deity  by  his  prayers, 
"  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his  sacrilege  ?  In  what 
"  horrors,  then,  think  you,  must  this  man  needs  be, 
"  the  plunderer  of  all  temples,  houses,  and  the  whole 
"  city,  when,  for  the  expiation  of  so  many  impieties, 
"  he  was  wickedly  consecrating  one  single  altar  *  ? 
"  Then,  after  a  solemn  invocation  and  appeal  to  alt 
"  the  gods  who  pecuHarly  favoured  and  protected  that 
"  city,  to  bear  witness  to  the  integrity  of  his  zeal  and 
*'  love  to  the  republic,  and  that  in  all  his  labours  and 
"  struggles,  he  had  constantly  preferred  the  public 
"  benefit  to  his  own,  he  commits  the  justice  of  his 
*'  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  venerable  bench." 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  composition  of 
this  speech,  which  he  published  immediately;  and 
says  upon  it,  that  if  ever  he  made  any  figure  in  speak- 
ing, his  indignation,  and  the  sense  of  his  injuries,  had 
inspired  him  with  new  force  and  spirit  in  this  cause  f « 
The  sentence  of  the  priests  turned  wholly  on  what 

*  Pro  dom.  54,  ^^. 

j-  Acta  res  est  accurate  a  nobis :  et  si  unquam  in  dicendo  fuimus 

aliquid,  aut  etiam  si  unquam  alias  fuimus,  turn  profectu   dolot  et 

magnitudo  vim  quandam  nobis  dicendi  dedit.     Itaque  oratio  jiivcR' 

tuti  nostrae  debeii  non  potest.     AS  Att.  4.  2.  / 
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Cicero  had  alleged  about  the  force  of  the  Papirian 
law  ;  viz.  that  if  he,  who  performed  the  office  of 
consecration,  had  not  been  specially  authorised  and 
personally  appointed  to  it  by  the  people,  then  the  a- 
tea  in  question  might,  without  any  scruple  of  rehgion, 
be  restored  to  Cicero.  This,  though  it  seemed  some- 
what evasive,  was  sufficient  for  Cicero's  purpose ;  and 
his  friends  congratulated  him  upon  it,  as  upon  a  clear 
victory  ;  while  Clodius  interpreted  it  still  in  favour  of 
himself,  and  being  produced  into  the  rostra  by  his  bro- 
ther Appius,  acquainted  the  people,  "  that  the  priests 
**  had  given  judgment  for  him,  but  that  Cicero  was 
*'  preparing  to  recover  possession  by  force,  and  exhort- 
'*  ed  them,  therefore,  to  follow  him  and  Appius  in  the 
*'  defence  of  their  liberties."  But  his  speech  made  no 
impression  on  the  audience  ;  "  some  wondered  at  his 
"  impudence,  others  laughed  at  his  folly,  and  Cicero 
''-  resolved  not  to  trouble  himself,  or  the  people,  about 
"  it,  till  the  consuls,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  had 
''•  contracted  for  rebuilding  the  portico  of  Catulus  *. 

The  senate  met  the  next  day,  in  a  full  house,  to  put 
an  end  to  this  affiiir ;  when  Marcelhnus,  one  of  the 


*  CumponUfices  decressent,ha',  "  Si  neque  populi  jussu,  neqoe 
pleblsscitu,'  is  qui  se  dedicasse  diceret,  nominatim  ei  rei  prafectus 
essetj  iieq'ue  populi  jussu,  neque  plebisscitu  id  facere  jussus  esset, 
videri  po^se  sine  religioiie  earn  partem  areui  mihi  restitui."  MiliL 
facta  statlm  est  gratulatio  j  nemo  enim  dubitat,  qum  domus  nobis 
esset  adjudicata.  Turn  subito  ille  in  concionem  ascendit,  quam 
Appius  ei  dsdit :  nunciat  jam  popu^o,  pontifices  secundum  se  de- 
crevisse  •,  me  autem  vi  cotiari  in  possessionem  venire  :  hortatur,  ut 
se  et  Applum  sequantur,  et-suam  libertatem  ut  defendant.  Hic 
cum'etiam  iili  infimi  partim  admirarentur,  partim  irriderent  homi- 
nis  amentiam.     Ad  Att.  4.  2. 
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consuls-elect,  being  called  upon  to  speak  first,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  priests,  and  desired  them  to  give 
an  account  of  the  grounds  and  meaning  of  their  sen- 
tence ;  upon  which  LucuUus,  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
declared,  "  that  the  priests  were  indeed  the  judges 
"  of  religion,  but  the  senate  of  the  law  ^  that  they 
"  therefore  had  determined  only  what  related  to  the 
"  point  of  religion,  and  left  it  to  the  senate  to  deter- 
"  mine  whether  any  obstacle  remained  in  point  of 
"  law  :"  all  the  other  priests  spoke  largely  after  hini 
in  favour  of  Cicero's  cause  :  when  Clodius  rose  af- 
terwards to  speak,  he  endeavoured  to  waste  the  time 
so,  as  to  hinder  their  coming  to  any  resolution  that 
day  ;  but  after  he  had  been  speaking  for  three  hours 
successively,  the  assembly  grew  so  impatient,  and 
made  such  a  noise  and  hissing,  that  he  was  forced  to 
give  over :  yet,  when  they  were  going  to  pass  a  de- 
cide, in  the  words  of  Marcellinus,  Serranus  put  his  ne- 
gative upon  it :  this  raised  an  universal  indignation  ; 
and  a  fresh  debate  began,  at  the  motion  of  the  two 
consuls,  on  the  merit  of  the  tribune's  intercession  ; 
when,  after  many  warm  speeches,  they  came  to  the 
following  vote  :  "  That  it  was  the  resolution  of  the 
*/  senate,  that  Cicero's  house  should  be  restored  to  him, 
"  and  Catulus's  portico  rebuilt,  as  it  had  been  before  ; 
*'  and  that  this  vote  should  be  defended,  by  all  the 
*'  magistrates  ;  and  if  any  violence  or  obstruction  was 
**  offered  to  it,  that  the  senate  would  look  upon  it, 
"  as  offered  by  him,  who  had  interposed  his  negative." 
This  staggered  Serranus,  and  the  late  farce  was  played 
over  again ;  his  father  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  to  beg 
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him  to  desist ;  «he  desired  a  night's  time,  which  at  first 
was  refused,  but,  on  Cicero's  request,  granted ;  and 
the  next  day  he  revoked  his  negative,  and,  without 
farther  opposition,  suffered  the  senate  to  pass  a  decree, 
that  Cicero's  damage  should  be  made  good  to  him, 
and  his  houses  re-built  at  the  public  charge  *. 

The  consuls  began  presently  to  put  the  decree  in 
execution  ;  and,  having  contracted  for  the  re-building 
Catulus's  portico  set  men  to  work,  upon  clearing  the 
ground,  and  demolishing  what  had  been  built  by  Clo- 
dius  :  but  as  to  Cicero's  buildings,  it  was  agreed  to 
take  an  estimate  of  his  damage,  and  pay  the  amount 
of  it  to  himself,  to  be  laid  out  according  to  his  own 
fancy  :  in  which  his  Palatine  house  was  valued  at  six- 
teen thousand  pounds  :  his  Tusculan  at  four  thousand ; 
his  Formian  only  at  two  thousand.  This  was  a  very 
deficient  and  shameful  valuation,  which  all  the  world 
cried  out  upon ;  for  the  Palatine  house  had  cost  hio^, 
not  long  before,  near  twice  that  sum  :  but  Cicero 
would  not  give  himself  any  trouble  about  it,  or  make 
any  exceptions,  which  gave  the  consuls  a  handle  to 
throw  the  blame  upon  his  own  modesty,  for  not  re^ 
monstrating  against  it,  and  seeming  to  be  satisfied  with 
"what  was  awarded :  but  the  true  reason  was,  as  he 
himself  declares,  that  those  who  had  dipt  his  wings 
had  no  mind  to  let  them  grow  again. ;  and  though  they 
had  beea  his  advocates  when  absent,  began  now  to  be 

*  Ad  Att.  4.  2. 
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secretly  angry,  and  openly  envious  of  him  when  pre- 
sent *. 

But  as  he  was  never  covetous,  this  affair  gave  him 
no  great  uneasiness ;  though,  through  the  late  ruin  of 
his  fortunes,  he  was  now  in  such  want  of  money,  that 
he  resolved  to  expose  his  Tusculan  villa  to  sale  ;  but 
soon  changed  his  mind  and  built  it  up  again  with 
much  more  magnificence  than  before ;  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  neighbourhood  to  the  city, 
took  more  pleasure  in  it  ever  after,  than  in  any  other 
of  his  country  seats.  But  he  had  some  domestic  grie- 
vances about  this  time,  which  touched  him  more  near- 
ly ;  and  v/hich,  as  he  signifies  obscurely  to  Atticus, 
were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  explained  by  a 
letter  f  :  they  arose  chiefly  from  the  petulant  humour 
of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent  occa- 
sions of  chagrin  ;  and,  by  a  series  of  repeated  provoca- 
tions, confirmed  in  him  that  settled  disgust,  which  end- 
ed at  last  in  a  divorce. 

As  he  was  now  restored  to  the  possession  both  of 
his  dignity  and  fortunes,  so  he  was  desirous  to  destroy 
all  the  public  monuments  of  his  late  disgrace  ;  nor  to 


*  Nobis  superiiciem  asdium  consules  de  consilii  sententia  jestlma- 
Tunt  HS.  vicies  j  cartera  valde  illiberaliter  j  Tusculanara  villam 
<jumgentls minibus  j  Foimianum  H.S.ducentis-quinquagintamillibus  •, 
qua;  'oustimatio  non  modo  ab  optimo  quoque  sed  etiam  a  plcbe  re- 
prebenditur.  Dices,  quid  igitur  causie  fuit  ?  Dicunt  illi  quiciem 
pudorem  mcum,  quod  neque  negarim,  neque  vehementius  postula- 
rim.  Sed  non  est  id  *,  nam  hoc  quidtm  etiam  profuisset.  Verum 
iidem,  mi  Pomponi,  iidem  int^uam  illi,  qui  mihi  pennas  iiicideruut, 
nolunt  easdem  renasci.     Ibid. 

f  Tusculanum  proscripsi  :  suburbano  non  facile  carco. — CiTeteri,. 
<iU3e  me  solicitant,  fiv?iKcin^»  sunt.     Amamur  a  fratr€  et  filia.    lb. 
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suffer  the  law  of  his  exile  to  remain,  with  the  other 
acts  of  Clodius's  tribunate,  hanging  up  in  the  Capitol, 
engraved,  as  usual,  on  tables  of  brass :  watching  there- 
fore the  opportunity  of  Clodius's  absence,  he  went  to 
the  Capitol  with  a  strong  body  of  his  friends,  and  tak- 
ing the  tables  dov/n  conveyed  them  to  his  own  house. 
This  occasioned  a  sharp  contest  in  the  senate  between 
him  and  Clodius,  about  the  validity  of  those  acts  ; 
and  drew  Cato  also  into  the  debate  ;  who,  for  the 
sake  of  his  Cyprian  commission,  thought  himself  o- 
biiged  to  defend  their  legality  against  Cicero  ;  which 
created  some  little  coldness  between  them,  and  gave 
no  small  pleasure  to  the  common  enemies  of  them 
bothf. 

But  Cicero's  chief  concern  at  present  was,  how  to 
support  his  former  authority  in  the  city,  and  provide 
for  his  future  safety ;  as  well  against  the  malice  of 
declared  enemies,  as  the  envy  of  pretended  friends, 
which  he  perceived  to  be  grov/ing  up  afresh  against 
him  :  he  had  thoughts  of  putting  in  for  the  censor- 
ship ;  or  of  procuring  one  of  those  honorary  Lieuten- 
ancies, which  gave  a  public  character  to  private  sena- 
tors ;  with  intent  to  make  a  progress  through  Italy, 
or  a  kind  of  religious  pilgrimage  to  all  the  temples, 
groves  and  sacred  places,  on  pretence  of  a  vow  made 
in  his  exile.  This  would  give  him.  an  opportunity  of 
shewing ,  himself  every  where  in  a  light  which  natur- 
ally attracts  the  affection  of  the  multitude,  by  testify- 
ing a  pious  regard  to  the  favourite  superstitions  and 

f  Flut'arch  in  Cic.  Dio.  p.  icc. 
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local  religions  of  the  country ;  as  the  great,  in  the 
same  county,  still  pay  their  court  to  the  vulgar,  by 
visiting  the  shrines  and  altars  of  the  saints  which  are 
most  in  vogue  :  he  mentions  these  projects  to  Atticus, 
as  designed  to  be  executed  in  the  spring,  resolving  in 
the  mean  while  to  cherish  the  good  inclination  of  the 
people  towards  him,  by  keeping  himself  perpetually 
in  the  view  of  the  city  J. 

Catulus's  portico,  and  Cicero's  house  were  rising  a- 
gain  apace  and  carried  up  almost  to  the  roof;  when 
Clodius,  without  any  warning,  attacked  them,  on  the 
second  of  November,  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  who 
demolished  the  portico,  and  drove  the  workmen  out 
of  Cicero's  ground,  and  with  the  stones  and  rubbish  of 
the  place  began  to  batter  Quintus's  house,  with  Vv'hom 
Cicero  then  lived,  and  at  last  set  fire  to  it ;  so  that  the 
two  brothers,  v;ith  their  families,  were  forced  to  save 
themselves  by  a  hasty  flight.  Milo  had  already  ac- 
cused Clodius  for  his  former  violences,  and  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  bring  him  to  justice  :  Clodius,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  suing  for  the  ^dileship,  to  secure 
himself,  for  one  year  more  at  least,  from  any  prosecu- 
tion :  he  was  sure  of  being  condemned,  if  ever  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  so  that  whatever  mischief  he  did  in 
the  mean  time  was  all  clear  gain,  and  could  not  make 
his  cause  the  worse  jl  :  he  now  therefore  gave  a  free 


%  Ut  nulla  re  impedirer,  quod  nisi  vellem,  roihi  esset  integrum, 
aut  si  comitia  censorum  proxinii  consuies  haberent,  petere -posse, 
aut  votivam  legationem  sumsisse  prope  omnium  fanorum,  ac  luco- 
lum.     Ad  Att.  4.  2.  ■  .     ' 

II  Armatis  hominibus  ante  diem  III.  Non.  Novemb.  expulsi  sunt 
fabri  de  area  ^onra,  distvbuta  porticus  Catuli— Qute  ad  tectum 
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course  to  his  natural  fury  ;  was  perpetually  scouring 
the  streets  with  his  incendiaries,  and  threatning  fire 
and  sword  to  the  city  itself,  if  an  assembly  was  not 
called  for  the  election  of  aediles.  In  this  humour,  a- 
bout  a  week  after  his  last  outrage,  on  the  eleventh  of 
November,  happening  to  meet  with  Cicero,  in  the 
sacred  street,  he  presently  assaulted  him  with  stones, 
clubs,  and  drawn  swords :  Cicero  was  not  prepared 
for  the  encounter,  and  took  refuge  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  next  house  ;  where  his  attendants  rallying  in  liis 
defence,  beat  off  the  assailants,  and  could  easily  have 
killed  their  leader,  but  that  Cicero  was  willing,  he  says, 
to  cure  by  diet,  rather  than  surgery.  The  day  fol- 
lowing Clodius  attacked  Milo's  house,  with  sword  in 
hand  and  lighted  flambeaus,  with  intent  to  storm  and 
burn  it :  but  Milo  was  never  unprovided  for  him  ;  and 
(^  Flaccus,  sallying  out  with  a  strong  band  of  stout 
fellows,  killed  several  of  his  men,  and  would  have  kil- 
led Clodius  too,  if  he  had  not  hid  himself  in  the  inner 
apartments  of  P.  Sylla's  house,  which  he  made  use  of 
on  this  occasion  as  Jiis  fortress  §. 

psene  pervenerat.  Quinti  fratris  domus  primo  fracta  conjectu  lapi- 
dum,  ex  area  nostra,  deinde  jussu  Clodii  inflammata,  inspectante 
urbe,  conjectis  ignibus. — ■ — Videt,  si  omnes  quos  vult  palam  occi- 
derit,  nihilo  siiam  causam  difficiliorem,  quam  adhuc  sit,  in  judicio 
futuram. — Ad  Att.  4.  3. 

5  Ante  diem  tertium  Id.  Novemb.  emn  sacra  via  descenderem, 
insecut  us  est  me  cum  suis.  Clamor  lapides,  fustes,  gladii  j  haec  im- 
provisa  omnia.  Discessimus  in  vestibulum  Tetii  Damionis  :  qui 
erant  mecum  facile  operas  aditu  prohibuerunt.  Ipse  occidi  potuit  j 
sed  ego  diseta  curare  incipio,  chirurgiie  tiedet. —  Milonis  domum 
prid.  id.  expugnare  et  incendere  ita  conatusest,  ut  palam  horaquin- 
ta  cum  scutis  homines,  eductis  gladiis,  alios  cum  accensis  facibu^ 
adducent.  Ipse  domum  P.  Syllse  pro  castris  ad  earn  impugnatioEi- 
em  sumpserat,  Stc.     Ad  Att.  4.  3. 
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The  senate  met,  on  the  fourteenth,  to  take  these 
disorders  into  consideration  ;  Clodius  did  not  think  fit 
to  appear  there  ;  but  Sylla  came,  to  clear  himself  pro- 
bably from  the  suspicion  of  encouraging  him  in 
these  violences,  on  account  of  the  freedom,  which  he 
had  taken  with  his  house  *.  Many  severe  speeches 
were  made,  and  vigorous  counsels  proposed  ;  Marcel- 
linus's  opinion  was,  that  Clodius  should  be  impeached 
anew  for  these  last  outrages  ;  and  that  no  election  of 
aediles  should  be  suffered,  till  he  was  brought  to  a 
trial :  Milo  declared,  that  as  long  as  he  continued  in 
office  the  consul  Metellys  should  make  no  election  : 
for  he  would  take  the  auspices  every  day,  on  which 
an  assembly  could  be  held ;  but  Metellus  contrived 
to  waste  the  day  in  speaking,  so  that  they  were  forced 
to  break  up  without  making  any  decree.  Milo  w^as 
as  good  as  his  word,  and,  having  gathered  a  superior 
force,  took  <^are  to  obstruct  the  election  ;  though  the 
consul  Metellus  employed  all  his  power  and  art  to 
elude  his  vigilance,  and  procure  an  assembly  by 
stratagem;  calling  it  to  one  place,  and  holding  it 
in  another,  sometimes  in  the  field  of  Mars,  some- 
times in  the  forum ;  but  Milo  was  ever  before  hand 
with  him ;  and,  keeping  a  constant  guard  in  tlie 
field  from  midnight  to  noon,  was  always  at  hand 
to  inhibit  his  proceedings,  by  obnouncing,  as  it  was 
called,  or  declaring,  that  he  was  taking  the  auspices 
on  that  day ;  so  that  the  three  brothers  were  baiiled 
and  disappointed,  though  they  were  perpetually  ha- 
ranguing and  labouring  to  inflame  the  people  agaiiist- 

*  Sylla  se  in  senatu  postridie  Idus,  domi  Clodius.  lb. 
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those,  who  interrupted  their  assembhes  and  right  of 
electing ;  where  Metellus's  speeches  were  turbulent, 
Appius's  rash,  Clodius's  furious.  Cicero,  who  gives 
this  account  to  Atticus,  was  of  opinion  that  there 
would  be  no  election ;  and  that  Clodius  would  be 
brought  to  trial,  if  he  was  not  first  killed  by  Milo ; 
which  was  likely  to  be  his  fate  :  "  Milo,"  says  he, 
*'  makes  no  scruple  to  own  it ;  being  not  deterred  by 
*'  my  misfortune,  and  having  no  envious  or  perfidious 
"  counsellors  about  him,  nor  any  lazy  nobles  to  dis- 
*•  courage  him  :  it  is  commonly  given  out  by  the  other 
"  side,  that  what  he  does,  is  all  done  by  my  advice  ; 
"  but  they  little  know  how  much  conduct,  as  well  as 
"  courage,  there  is  in  this  hero  f ." 

Young  Lentulus,  the  son  of  the  consul,  was,  by  the 
interest  of  his  father,  and  the  recommendation  of  his 
noble  birth,  chosen  into  the  college  of  augurs  this-, 
summer,  though  not  yet  seventeen  years  old ;  having 


-f-  Egreglus  Marcellinus,  omnes  acres  j  Metellus  calumnia  dicen- 
di  tempus  exemit :  condones  turbulentse  Metelli,  temerariae  Appii, 
furiosissimse  Clodli  :  hcec  tamen  summa,  nisi  Milo  in  campum  ob- 
nunciasset,  comitia  futura. — Comitia  fore  non  arbitror  j  reum  Pub- 
liiim,  nisi  ante  occisus  erit,  fore  a  Milone  puto.  Si  se  inter  viam 
obtulerit,  occisum  iri  .ab  ipso  Milone  video.  Non  dubitat  facere  j 
pra  se  fert  ^  casum  ilium  nostrum  non  extimescit,  &c. 

Meo  consilio  omnia  illi  fieri  querebantur,  ignari  quantum  in  illo 
heroe  esset  animi,  quantum  etiam  consilii. — Ad  Att.  4.  3. 

N.  B.  From  these  facts  it  appears,  tbafwhat  is  said  above,  of 
^lian  and  Fusian  laws,  and  prohibiting  the  magistrates  from  ob- 
structing the  assemblies  of  the  people,  is  to  be  understood  only  in  a 
•partial  sense,  and  that  his  new  law  extended  no  farther,  than  to 
hinder  the  magistrates  from  dissolving  an  assembly,  after  it  was  ac- 
tually convened  and  had  entered  upon  business  ^  for  it  was  still  un- 
law^fiU,  we  see,  to  convene  an  assembly,  while  the  magistrate  was 
ir^  the  act  of  observing  the  heavens, 
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but  just  changed  his  puerile  for  the  manly  gown  if  : 
Cicero  was  invited  to  the  inauguration  feast,  where,  by 
eating  too  freely  of  some  vegetables,  which  happened 
to  please  his  palate,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain 
of  the  bowels,  and  diarrhaea  ;  of  which  he  sends  the 
following  account  to  his  friend  Callus. 

Cic£RO  to  Callus. 
"  After  I  had  been  labouring  for  ten  days,  with  a 
"  cruel  disorder  in  my  bowels,  yet  could  not  convince 
"  those,  who  wanted  me  at  the  bar,  that  I  was  ill,  be- 
"  cause  I  had  no  fever,  I  ran  away  to  Tusculum ;  hav- 
"  ing  kept  so  strict  a  fast  for  two  days  before,  that  I 
"  did  not  taste   so  much  as   water :   being  worn  out 
"  therefore  with  illness  and  fasting,  I  wanted  rather  to 
'•  see  you,  than  imagined  that  you  expected  a  visit 
"  from  me  ;  for  my  part,  I  am  afraid,  I  confess,  of  all 
"  distempers ;  but  especially  of  those,  for  which  the 
"  Stoics  abuse  your  Epicurus,  when  he  complains  of 
"  the  strangury  and  dysentery  ;  the  one  of  which  they 
*'  take  to  be  the  effect  of  gluttony ;   the  other  of  a 
"  more  scandalous  intemperance.     I  was  apprehensive 
"  indeed  of  a  dysentery  ;  but  seem  to  have  found  be- 
"  nefit,  either  from  the  change  of  air,  or  the  relaxa- 
"  tion  of  my  mind,  or  the  remission  of  the  disease  it- 
"  self:   but  that  you  may  not  be  surprised  how  this 
'*  should  happen,  and  what  I  have  been  doing  to  bring 
*'  it  upon  me ;  the  sumptuary  law,  which  seems'  to  in- 


X  Cui  superior  annus  Idem  &.  virilem  patijs  &  praetcxtam  ropu- 
li  judicio  togam  dcdcrit.—Pr.  Sext.  70.  it.  Dio.  1.  39.  p.  09, 
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"  troduce  a  simplicity  of  diet,  did  me  all  this  mischief. 
"  For  since  om'  men  of  taste  are  grown  so  fond  of  co- 
'*  vering  their  tables,  with  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
"  which  are  excepted  by  the  law,  they  have  found  a 
"  way  of  dressing  mushrooms  and  ail  other  vegetables 
"  so  palatably,  that  nothing  can  be  more  delicious :  I 
"  happened  to  fall  upon  these  at  Lentulus's  augural 
"  supper,  and  was  taken  with  so  violent  a  flux,  that 
"  this  is  the  first  day  on  which  it  has  begun  to  give 
"  me  any  ease.  Thus  I,  who  used  to  command  my- 
"  self  so  easily  in  oysters  and  lampreys,  was  caught 
"  with  bete  and  mallows  ;  but  I  shall  be  more  cautious 
"  for  the  future  :  you  however,  who  must  have  heard 
"  of  my  illness  from  Anicius,  for  he  saw  me  in  a  fit  of 
'*-  vomiting,  had  a  just  reason,  not  only  for  sending, 
**  but  for  coming  yourself  to  see  me.  I  think  to  stay 
*'  here,  till  I  recruit  myself;  for  I  have  lost  both  my 
"  strength  and  my  flesh ;  but  if  I  once  get  rid  of  my 
"  distemper,  it  will  be  easy,  I  hope,  to  recover  the 
•'  rest  *.'* 

King  Ptolemy  left  Rome  about  this  time,  after  he 
had  distributed  immense  sums  among  the  great,  to 

'    *  Ep.  Fam.  7.  26. 

N.  B.  Pliny  says,  that  the  colum,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  cholic,  was  not  known  at  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Tiberi- 
iis  :  but  the  case  described  in  this  letter  seems  to  come  so  very  near 
to  it,  that  ^le  must  be  understood,  rather  of  the. name,  than  of  the. 
thing  j  as  the  learned  Br  Le  Clerk  has  observed  in  his  history  of 
medicine. — Plin.  1.  26.  i.  Le  Cler.  Hist.  par...2.  1.  4.  sect.  2.  c.  4. 

The  mention  likewise  of  the  ^va"<s^tKx  Trxdvi^  or  the  strangury  of 
Epicurus,  and  the  censure  which  the  Stoics  passed  upon  it,  v.'ould 
make  one  apt  to  suspect,  that  seme  disorders  of  a  venereal  kind 
were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
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purchase  his  restoration  by  a  Roman  army.  The  peo- 
ple of  ^gypt  had  sent  deputies  also  after  him,  to 
plead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  their  expelling  him ;  but  the  king  contrived 
to  get  them  all  assassinated  on  the  road,  before  they 
reached  the  city.  This  piece  of  villainy,  and  the  no- 
tion of  his  having  bribed  all  the  magistrates,  had  raised 
so  general  an  aversion  to  him  among  the  people,  that 
he  found  it  adviseable  to  quit  the  city,  and  leave  the 
management  of  his  interest  to  his  agents.  The  consul 
Lentulus,  who  had  obtained  the  province  of  Cihcia 
and  Cyprus,  whither  he  was  preparing  to  set  forward, 
was  very  desirous  to  be  charged  with  the  commission 
of  replacing  him  on  the  throne  ;  for  which  he  had  al- 
ready procured  a  vote  of  the  senate  :  the  opportunity 
of  a  command,  almost  in  sight  of  ^gypt,  made  him 
generally  thought  to  have  the  best  pretensions  to  that 
charge  ;  and  he  was  assured  of  Cicero's  warm  assist- 
ance in  soliciting  the  confirmation  of  it. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  new  tribunes  entered 
into  office  :  C.  Cato,  of  the  same  family  with  his  name- 
sake Marcus,  v/as  one  of  the  number ;  a  bold  turbu- 
lent man,  of  no  temper  or  prudence,  yet  a  tolerable 
<speaker,  and  generally  on  the  better  side  in  politics. 
Before  he  had  borne  any  pubhc  office,  he  attempted 
to  impeach  Gabinius  of  bribery  and  corruption  ;  but 
not  being  able  to  get  an  audience  of  the  praetors,  he 
had  the  hardiness  to  mount  the  rostra,  which  was  ne- 
ver allowed  to  a  private^  citizen,  and,  in  a  speech  to 
the  people,  declared  Pompey  dictator :  but  his  pre  - 
sumption, had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear  ;  for  it  raises! 
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such  an  indigrfation  in  the  audience,  that  he  had  much 
difficulty  to  escape  with  his  Hfe  *.  He  opened  his 
present  magistracy  by  declaring  loudly  against  king 
Ptolemy,  and  all.  who  favoured  him,  especially  Len- 
tulus,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  under  some  private 
engagement  with  him,  and,  for  that  reason,  was  de- 
termined to  baffle  all  their  schemes. 

Lupus  likewise,  one  of  his  colleagues,  summoned 
the  senate,  and  raised  an  expectation  of  some  uncom- 
mon proposal  for  him  :  it  was  indeed  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nature  ;  to  revise  and  annul  that  famed  act  of 
Caesar's  consulship,  for  the  division  of  the  Campanian 
lands :  he  spoke  long  and  well  upon  it,  and  was  heard 
with  much  attention ;  gave  great  praises  to  Cicero, 
with  severe  reflections  on  Cassar,  and  expostulations 
with  Pompey,  who  was  now  abroad  in  the  execution 
of  his  late  commission  :  in  the  conclusion  he  told  them, 
that  he  w^ould  not  demand  the  opinions  of  the  parti- 
cular senators,  because  he  had  no  mind  to  expose 
them  to  the  resentment  and  animosity  of  any ;  but 
from  the  ill  humour,  which  he  remembered,  when 
that  act  first  passed,  and  the  favour  with  which  he 
w^as  now  heard,  he  could  easily  collect  the  sense  of 
the  house.  Upon  which  Marcellinus  said,  "  that  he 
"  must  not  conclude,  from  their  silence,  either  what 


*  Ut  Cato,  adolescens  nullius  consilii,— vix  vivus  efFugeret  j 
quod  cum  Gabinium  de  ambitu  vellet  postulare,  neque  praetores  di- 
ebus  aliquot  adirl  posseut,  vel  potes.tatem  sui  facerent,  in  concio- 
iiem  adscendit,  et  Pompeium  privatus  dictatorem  appellavit.  Pro- 
pius  nihil  est  factum,  quam  ut  occideretur.  Ep.  ad  Quint.  Frat. 
I.  2.     "  . 
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'*  they  liked  or  disliked  :  that,  for  his  own  part,  and 
"  he  might  answer,  too,  he  believed,  for  the  rest,  he 
"  chose  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  at  present,  be- 
"  cause  he  thought  that  the  cause  of  the  Campanian 
"  lands  ought  hot  to  be  brovight  upon  the  stage  in 
^*  Pompej's  absence." 

This  affair  being  dropt,  Racilius,  another  tribune, 
rose  up  and  renewed  the  debate  about  Milo's  impeach- 
ment of  Clodius  and  called  upon  Marcellinus,  the 
consul-elect,  to  give  his  opinion  upon  it ;  who,  after 
inveighing  against  all  the  violences  of  Clodius,  propos- 
ed, that,  in  the  first  place,  an  allotment  of  judges 
should  be  made  for  the  trial ;  and,  after  that,  the  elec- 
tion of  aediles ;  and,  if  any  one  attempted  to  hinder 
the  trial,  that  he  should  be  deemed  a  pubhc  enemy. 
The  other  consul-elect,  Philippus,  was  of  the  same 
mind ;  but  the  tribunes,  Cato  and  Cassius,  spoke 
against  it,  and  were  for  proceeding  to  an  election  be- 
fore any  step  towards  a  trial.  When  Cicero  was  cal- 
led upon  to  speak,  he  run  through  the  whole  series  of 
Clodius's  extravagancies,  as  if  he  had  been  accusing 
him  aheady  at  the  bar,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
assembly  :  Antistius,  the  tribune,  seconded  him,  and 
declared,  that  no  business  should  be  done  before  the 
trial ;  and  when  the  house  was  going  universally  into 
that  opinion,  Clodius  began  to  speak,  with  intent  to 
waste  the  rest  of  the  day,  while  his  slaves  and  follow- 
ers without,  who  had  seized  the  steps  and  avenues  of 
the  senate,  raised  so  great  k  noise,  of  a  sudden,  iji  a^ 
busing  some   of  Milo's  friends^  that  the  senate  broke 

Vol.  IL  C 
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up  in   no  small  hurry,  and  with  fresh  indignation  at 
this  new  insult  *. 

There  was  no  more  business  done  through  the  re- 
maining part  of  December,  which  was  taken  up  chiefly 
with  holy  days.  Lentulus  and  Metellus,  whose  con- 
sulsBp  expired  with  the  year,  set  forward  for  their 
several  governments ;  the  one  for  CiUcia,  the  other 
for  Spain  :  Lentulus  committed  the  whole  direction 
of  his  affairs  to  Cicero ;  and  Metellus,  unwiUing  to 
leave  him  his  enemy,  made  up  all  matters  with  him 
before  his  departure,  and  wrote  an  affectionate  letter 
to  him  afterwards  from  Spain  ;  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledges his  services,  and  intimates,  that  he  had  given 
up  his  brother  Clodius,  in  exchange  for  his  friend- 
ship f* 

A.  Urb.  697.    Cic.  51.   Coss.— Cn.' Corn.  Lent.  Marcellinus.    L.  Mar.  Philippus. 

Cicero*s  first  concern,  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
year,  was  to  get  the  commission,  for  restoring  king 
Ptolemy,  confirmed  to  Lentulus ;  which  came  now 
under  deliberation  :  the  tribune,  Cato,  was  fierce  a- 
gainst  restoring  him  at  all,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
the  senate  on  his  side  ;  when,  taking  occasion  to  con- 
sult the  Sibylline  books,  on  tlie  subject  of  some  late 


*  Tarn  Clodius  rogatus  diem  dicendo  eximere  cdepit---deinde  e- 
jus  opcrte  rcpeute  a  Grajcostasi  et  gradibus  clamorem  satis  magnum 
'iustukrunt,  opinor  in  Q^Sextilium  et  amicos  Milonis  incitatai  j  eo 
metu  injecto  repente  magna  querimonia  omiuum  difccesslnms.  Ad 
Quint.  Fr.  2.  i. 

f -Libenterque  commutata  persona,  te  mihi  fratris  loco  esse  duco. 
!Ep.  Fam.  5.  q.  . 
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prodigies,  he  chanced  to  find  in  them  certain  verses, 
forewarning  the  Roman  people,  not  to  replace  an  ex- 
iled king  of  Egypt  with  an  army.     This  was  so  pat  to 
his  purpose,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
forged ;    but  Cato  called  up   the   guardians  of  the 
books  into  the  rostra,   to  testify  the  passage  to  be  ge- 
nuine ;  where  it  was  pubHcly  read  and  explained  to 
the  people :  it  was  laid  also  before  the  senate,  who 
greedily  received  it ;  and,  after  a  grave  debate  on  this 
scruple  of  religion,  came  to  a  resolution  that  it  seem- 
ed dangerous  to  the  republic,  that  the  king  should  be 
restored  by  a  multitude  f.     It  cannot  be  imagined, 
that  they  laid  any  real  stress  on   this  admonition  of 
the  Sibyl,   for  there  was  not  a  man  either  in  or  out  of 
the  house,  who  did  not  take  it  for  a  fiction  :  but  it 
was  a  fair  pretext  for  defeating  a  project   which  was 
generally  disliked  :  They  were  unwilling  to  gratify 
any  man's   ambition,  of  visiting  tlie  rich  country  of 
Egypt,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  persuaded  that 
without  an  army  no  man  would  be  sohcitous  about 
going  thither  at  all  f . 

This  point  being  settled,  the  next  question  was,  in 
what  manner  the  king  should  be  restored  :  various 
opinions  were  proposed  ;  Crassus  moved,  that  three 
ambassadors,  chosen  from  those  who  had  som.e  public 

t  Senatus  rellgionis  calumnlam,  non  religione,  sed  malevolentla. 
et  lilius  regiae  largitionis  mvidia  comprobat.— Ep    Fam    i    i 

De_  Rege  Alexandrlno  factum  est  S.  C.  cum  multi'tudine -eum 
reduci,  periculosum  reipub.  videri.-^Ad  Quin.  Fr.  2.  2 

t  Hfec  tamen  opinio  est  populi  Romani,  a  tuis'invidis  atque  ob- 
trectatoribus  nomen  inductum  fict^  rellgionis,  non  tam  ut  te  im- 
pcdirent,  quam  ut  nequis,  propter  exercitus  cupiditatem,  Alexan- 
dnam  vellet  ire.     Ep.  Fam.  1.4.  ' 
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command,  should  be  sent  on  the  errand  ;  which  did 
not  exckide  Pompey  :  Bibulus  proposed,  that  three 
private  senators ;  and  Volcatius,  that  Pompey  alone 
should  be  charged  with  it :  but  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
and  Lucullus  urged,  that  Lentulus,  to  whom  the  se- 
nate- had  already  decreed  it,  and  who  could  execute 
it  with  most  convenience,  should  restore  him  without 
an  army.  The  two  first  opinions  were  soon  over-rul- 
ed, and  the  struggle  lay  between  Lentulus  and  Pom- 
pey. Cicero,  though  he  had  some  reason  to  complain 
of  Lentulus,  since  his  return,  particularly  for  the  con- 
temptible valuation  of  his  houses,  yet,  for  the  great 
part  which  he  had  born  in  restoring  him,  was  very  de- 
sirous to  shew  his  gratitude,  and  resolved  to  support 
him  with  all  his  authority  :  Pompey,  who  had  obhga- 
tions  also  to  Lentulus,  acted  the  same  part  towards 
him,  which  he  had  done  before  towards  Cicero ;  by 
his  own  conduct  and  professions,  he  seemed  to  have 
Lentulus's  interest  at  heart;  yet,  by  the  conduct  of 
all  his  friends,  seemed  desirous  to  procure  the  employ- 
ment for  himself;  while  the  king's  agents  and  credit 
tors,  fancying  that  their  business  would  be  served  the 
most  effectually  by  Pompey,  began  openly  to  sohcit, 
and  even  to  bribe  for  him*.     But  the  senate,  through 

*  Crassus  tres  legates  decernit,  nee  excludit  Pompeium  :  censet 
enim  e^Iam  ex  lis,  qui  cum  imperio  sunt.  M,  Bibulus  tres  legates 
ex  lis,  qui  privati  sunt.  Huic  assentiuntur  reliqui  consulares,  pr£e- 
tcr  Servilium,  qui  omnino  reduci  negat  oporcere,  et  Volcatium,  qui 
decernit  Pompeio. 

Hortensii  et  mea  et  LucuUi  sententia — Ex  illo  S.  C.  quod  te  re- 
ferent e  factum  est,  tibi  decernit,  ut  reducris  regem. 
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Cicero's  influence,  stood  generally  inclined  to  Lentu- 
lus ;  and,  after  a  debate,  which  ended  in  his  favour, 
Cicero,  who  had  been  the  manager  of  it,  happening 
to  sup  with  Pompey  that  evening,  took  occasion  to 
press  him  with  much  freedom,  not  to  suffer  his  name 
to  be  used  in  this  competition  ;  nor  give  a  handle  to 
his  enemies,  for  reproaching  him  with  the  desertion  of 
a  friend,  as  well  as  an  ambition  of  engrossing  all  pow- 
er to  himself.  Pompey  seemed  touched  with  the  re- 
monstrance, and  professed  to  have  no  other  thought, 
but  of  serving  Lentulus,  while  his  dependents  conti- 
nued still  to  act  so,  as  to  convince  every  body  that  he 
could  not  be  sincere  *. 

When  Lentulus's  pretensions  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hopeful  way,  C.  Cato  took  a  new  and  effectual  me- 
thod to  disappoint  them,  by  proposing  a  law  to  the 
people,  for  taking  away  his  government  and  recalling 

Regis  causa  si  qui  sunt  qui  velint,  qui  pauci  sunt,  omnes  rem  ad 
Pompeium  deferri  volunt.     Ep.  Fara.  1.  i. 

Reliqui  cum  esset  in  senatu  contentio,  Lentulusne  an  Pompeius 
reduceret,  obtinere  causam  Lentulus  videbatur.  In  ea  re  Pom- 
peius quid  velit  non  despicio  :  familiares  ejus  quid  cupiant,  omnes 
vident.  Creditores  vero  regis  aperte  pecunias  suppeditant  contra 
Lentulum.  Sine  dubio  res  remota  a  Lcntulo  videtur,  cum  magno 
jneo  dolore  :  quamquam  multa  fecit,  quare  si  fas  esset,  jure  ei  suc- 
censere  possemus.     Ad  Quin.  Fr.  2.  2. 

*  Ego  eo  die  casu  apud  Pompeium  caenavi :  nactusque  tempus 
hoc  magis  idoneum,  quam  unquam  antea  post  tuum  discessum,  is  c» 
nim  dies  honestissimus  nobis  luerat  in  senatu,  ita  sum  cum  illo  locu- 
tus,  ut  mihi  viderer  animum  hominis  ab  omni  alia  cogitatione  ad 
tuam  dignitatem  tuendam  traducere  :  quem  ego  ipsum  cum  audio, 
prorsus  eum  libero  omni  suspicione  cupiditatis  :  cum  autem  ejus  fa- 
miliares, omnium  ordinum  video,  perspicio,  id  quod  jam  omnibus 
est  apertum,  totam  rem  istam  jam  pridem  a  certis  hominibus,  non 
imito  rege  ipso— esse  corruptam.     Ep.  Fam.  i.  2. 
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him  home.  This  stroke  surprised  every  body ;  the 
senate  condemned  it  as  factious ;  and  Lentulus's  son 
changed  his  habit  upon  it,  in  order  to  move  the  citi- 
zens, and  hinder  their  offering  such  an. affront  to  his 
father.  The  tribune,  Caninius,  proposed  another  law, 
at  the,  same  time,  for  sending  Pompey  to  Egypt :  but 
this  pleased  no  better  than  the  other;  and  the  consuls 
contrived,  that  neither  of  them  should  be  brought  to 
the  suffrage  of  the  people*.  These  new  contests  gave 
a  fresh  interruption  to  Ptolemy's  cause  ;  in  which  Ci- 
cero's resolution  was,  if  the  commission  could  not  be 
obtained  for  Lentulus,  to  prevent  its  being  granted  at 
least  to  Pompey,  and  save  themselves  the  disgrace  of 
being  baffled  by  a  competitor  f  :  but  the  senate  was 
grown  so  sick  of  the  whole  affair,  that  they  resolved 
to  leave  the  king  to  shift  for  himself,  without  inter- 
terposing  at  all  in  his  restoration  ;  and  so  the  matter 
hung ;  whilst  other  affairs,  more  interesting,  were  dai- 
ly rising  up  at  home,  and  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  city. 

The  election  of  aediles,  which  had  been  industriously 
postponed  through  all  the  last  summer,  could  not  easi- 

*  Nos  cum  maxime  consilio,  studio,  labore,  gratia,  de  causa  re- 
gia  niteremur,  subito  exorta  est  nefaria  Catonis  promulgatio,  quae 
studia  nostra  impedivet,  et  animos  a  mlnore  cura  ad  summum  timo- 
rem  traduceret.     Ibid.  5. 

Suspicor  per  vim  rogationem  Crvninlum  perlaturum.  Ad  Quint. 
2.  2. 

f  Sed  vereor  ne  aut  eripiatur  nobis  causa  regia,  aut  deseratur. 
Sed  si  res  coget,  est  quiddam  tertium,  quod  non — mihi  displicebat  j 
lit  neque  jacere  regera  pateremur,  nee  nobis  repugnantibus,  ad  eum 
deferri,  ad  quern  prope  jam  delatum  videtur.  Ne,  si  quid  non  ob- 
tiauerimus,  repulsi  esse  videamur.     Ep,  Fam,  i..  y 
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ly  be  kept  off  any  longer  :  the  city  was  impatient  for 
its  magistrates ;  and  especially  for  the  plays  and  shews 
with  which  they  used  to  entertain  them  ;  and  several 
also  of  the  new  tribunes  being  zealous  for  an  election, 
it  was  held  at  last  on  the  twentieth  of  January ;  when 
Clodius  was  chosen  aedile,  without  any  opposition  ;  so 
that  Cicero  began  once  more  to  put  himself  upon  his 
guard,  from  the  certain  expectation  of  a  furious  aedile- 

ship  *, 

It  may  justly  seem  strange,  how  a  man  so  profligate 
and  criminal  as  Clodius,  whose  life  was  a  perpetual 
insult  on  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  should  be  suf- 
fered not  only  to  live  without  punishment,  but  to  ob- 
tain aU  the  honours  of  a  free  city  in  their  proper  coarse ; 
and  it  would  be  natural  to  suspect,  that  we  had  been 
deceived  in  our  accounts  of  him,  by  taking  them  from 
his  enemies,  did  we  not  find  them  too  firmly  support- 
ed by  facts  to  be  called  in  question  :  but  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  partkular  character  of  the  man,  as  well  as 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  will  enable  us  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  First,  the  splendor  of  his  family,  which 
had  born  a  principal  share  in  all  the  triumphs  of  the 
republic,  from  the  very  foundation  of  it's  liberty,  was 
of  great  force  to  protect  him  in  all  his  extravagancies : 
those,  who  know  any  thing  of  Rome,  know  what  a 
strong  impression  this  single  circumstance -of  illustri- 
ous nobility  would  necessarily  make  upon  the  people  ; 
Cicero  calls  the  nobles  of  his  class,  praetors  and  con- 

/  - — ' 

*   Sed  omnia  fiunt  tardiora   propter  fuilosa^  a-dilltatls  expecta- 
tionem.     Ad  Quint.  2.  2. 

C.  4 
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5uls  elect  from  their  cradles,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary 
right ;  whose  very  names  were  sufficient  to  advance 
them  to  all  the  dignities  of  the  state  *.  Secondly, 
his  personal  qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  en- 
dear him  to  all  the  meaner  sort :  his  bold  and  ready 
wit ;  'his  talent  at  haranguing  ;  his  profuse  expence  ; 
.  and  his  being  the  first  of  the  family  who  had  pursu- 
ed popular  measures,  against  the  maxims  of  his  ances- 
tors, who  were  all  stern  assertors  of  the  aristocratical 
power.  Thirdly,  the  contrast  of  opposite  factions,  who 
had  each  their  ends  in  supporting  him,  contributed 
principally  to  his  safety :  the  triumvirate  wilUngly 
permitted  and  privately  encouraged  his  violencies ;  to 
make  their  own  power  not  only  the  less  odious,  but  e- 
ven  necessary,  for  controuling  the  fury  of  such  an  in- 
cendiary ;'  and  though  it  was  often  turned  against 
themselves,  yet  they  chose  to  bear  it,  and  dissemble 
their  ability  of  repeUing  it,  rather  than  destroy  the 
man  who  was  playing  their  game  for  them,  and,  by 
throwing  the  republic  into  confusion,  throwing  it  of 
course  into  their  hands :  the  senate,  on  the  other  side, 
whose  chief  apprehensions  were  from  the  triumvirate, 
thought,  that  the  rashness  of  Clodius  might  be  of  some 
use  to  perplex  their  measures,  and  stir  up  the  people 
against  them  on  proper  occasions ;  or  it  humoured 
their  spleen  at  least,  to  see  him  often  insulting  Pom- 


*  Non  idem  mlhi  licet,  quod  iis,  qui  nobili  genere  nati  sunt,  qui- 

bus  omnia  populi  Romani  beneficia  dcrmientibus  deferuntur. In 

Verr.  5.  70. 

Erat  nobilitate  ipsa,  blanda  conciliatricula  commendatus,  Om- 
nes  semper  boni  nobilitati  favemus,  &c. — Pr.  S.ext.  9. 
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pey  to  his  face  *.  Lastly,  all,  who  envied  Cicero, 
and  desired  to  lessen  his  authority,  privately  cherish- 
ed an  enemy,  who  employed  all  his  force  to  drive  him 
from  the  administration  of  affairs  :  this  accidental  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  peculiar  to  the  man  and 
the  times,  was  the  thing  that  preserved  Clodius,  whose 
insolence  could  never  have  been  endured  in  any  quiet 
and  regular  state  of  the  city. 

By  his  obtaining  the  ^dileship,  the  tables  were 
turned  between  him  and  Milo :  the  one  was  armed 
with  the  authority  of  a  magistrate  ;  the  other  become 
a  private  man  :  the  one  freed  from  all  apprehension 
of  judges  and  a  trial ;  the  other  exposed  to  all  that 
danger  from  the  power  of  his  antagonist :  and  it  was 
not  Clodius's  custom,  to  neglect  any  advantage  against 
an  enemy  ;  so  that  he  now  accused  Milo  of  the  same 
crime  of  which  Milo  had  accused  him;  of  publick 
violence  and  breach  of  the  laws,  in  maintaining  a  band 
of  gladiators  to  the  terror  of  the  city.  Milo  made  his 
appearance  to  this  accusation,  on  the  second  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  when  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Cicero  appeared 
with  him ;  and  M.  Marcellus,  though  Clodius's  col- 
league in  the  aedileship,  spoke  for  him  at  Cicero's  desire; 
and  the  whole  passed  c|uietly  and  favourably  for  him 
on  that  day.     The  second  hearing  was  appointed  on 

•  *  Videtis  igitur  homlnem  per  seipsum  jam  pridem  afflictum  ac 
jacentem,  pernisiosis  optimatum  discordiis  excitari.~Ne  a  republi- 
ca  reipub.  pestis  amoveretur,  re^titerimt :  etlam,  ne  causam  diceret : 
etiam  ne  privatus  esset  etiamne  in  sinu  atque  in  deliciis  quidam  /op- 
timi  viri  viperam  illam  venenatam  ac  pestiferam  habere  potuerunt^' 
Quo  tandem  decepti  munere  ?  Volo,  inquiunt,  esse  qui  in  coacioiic 
detrahat  de  Pcmpeio, — De  Harusp.  resp.  24. 
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the  ninth  ;  when  Pompej  undertook  to  plead  his  cause 
but  no  soooner  stood  up  to  speak,  than  Clodius's  mob 
began  to  ex^rt  their  usual  arts,  and,  by  a  continual  cla- 
mour of  reproaches  and  invectives,  endeavoured  to 
hinder  him  from  going  on,  or  at  least  from  being 
heard:. but  Pompey  was  too  firm  to  be  so  baffled  ;  and 
spoke  for  near  three  hours,  with  a  presence  of  mind, 
which  commanded  silence  in  spite  of  their  attempts. 
When  Clodius  rose  up  to  answer  him,  Milo's  party,  in 
their  turn,  so  disturbed  and  confounded  him,  that  he 
v/as  not  able  to  speak  a  word ;  while  a  number  of 
epigrams  and  lampoons  upon  him  and  his  sister  were 
thrown  about,  and  publicly  rehearsed  among  the  mul- 
titude below,  so  as  to  make  him  quite  furious  :  till  re- 
collecting himself  a  little,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
proceed  in  his  speech,  he  demanded  aloud  of  his  mob, 
who  it  was,  that  attempted  to  starve  them  by  famine  ? 
To  which  they  presently  cried  out,  Pompey  :  he  then 
asked,  who  it  was,  that  desired  to  be  sent  to  ^gypt  ? 
They  all  echoed,  Pompey  :  but  when  he  asked,  who 
it  was,  that  they  themselves  had  a  mind  to  send  ?  they 
answered,  Crassus :  for  the  old  jealousy  was  now 
breaking  out  again  between  him  and  Pompey ;  and 
though  he  appeared  that  day  on  Milo's  side,  yet  he 
was  not,  as  Cicero  says,  a  real  well-wisher  to  him. 

These  warm  procedings  among  the  chiefs,  brought 
on  a  fray  below,  among  their  partisans  ;  the  Clodians* 
began  the  attack,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Pompei- 
ans ;  and  Clodius  him.self  driven  out  of  the  rostra  : 
Cicero,  when  he  saw  die  affair  proceed  to  blows, 
thought  it  high  time  to  retreat  and  m.ake  the  best  of 
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his  way  towards  home  :  but  no  great  harm  was  done, 
for  Pompey,  having  cleared  the  forum  of  his  enemies, 
presently  drew  off  his  forces,  to  prevent  any  farther 
mischief  or  scandal  from  his  side  "*. 

The  senate  was  presently  summoned,  to  provide 
some  remedy  for  these  disorders ;  where  Pompey,  who 
had  drawn  upon  himself  a  fresh  envy  from  his  beha- 
viour in  the  Egyptian  affair,  was  severely  handled  by 
Bibulus,  Curio,  Favonius,  and  others ;  Cicero  chose  to 
be  absent,  since  he  must  either  have  offended  Pompey, 
by  saying  nothing  for  him,  or  the  honest  party,  by  de- 
fending him.  The  samxC  debate  was  carried  on  for 
several  ■  days ;  in  which  Pompey  was  treated  very 
roughly  by  the  tribune  Cato ;  who  inveighed  against 


*  Ad  diem  I II I.  Non.  Febr.  Milo  affuit.  EI  Pompeius  advo- 
catus  venit.  Dixit  Marcellus  a  me  rogatus.  Honeste  discessimus. 
Productus  dies  est  in  IIIL  Id.Feb.— A.  D.  IIII.  Id.  IViilo  aftuit. 
Dixit  Pompeius,  sive  voluit.  Nam  ut  surrexit,  operae  Clodianye 
clamorem  sustulerunt  :  idque  ei  perpetua  oration^  contigit,  non  mo- 
do  ut  acclaraatione,  sed  ut  convicio  et  maledictis  impediretur.  Qui 
ut  peroravit,  nam  in  eo  sane  fortis  fuit,  non  est  deterritus,  dixit  om- 
nia atque  interdum  etiam  silentio,  cum  auctoritate  peregerat ;  sed 
ut  peroravit,  surrexit  Clodius  :  ei  tantus  clamor  a  nostris,  placue- 
rat  enim  referre  gratiam,  ut  neque  mente,  neque  lingua,  neque  ore 
consisteret. — Cum  omnia  maledicta,  tum  versus  etiam  obscoenissimi 
in  Clodium  et  Clodiam  dicerentur.  Ille  furens  et  exsanguis  inter- 
rogabat  suos  in  clamore  ipso,  quis  esset,  qui  plebem  fame  necaret  ^ 
Respondebant  operae,  Pompeius.  Quis  Alexandriam  ire  cuperet  ? 
Respondebant,  Pompeius.  Quem  ire  valient  ?  Respondebant,  Cra<;  • 
sum.     Is  aderat  tum  Miloni  animo  non  amico, 

Hora  fere  nona,  quasi  signo  dato,  Clodiani  nostros  consputare 
coeperunt.  Exarsit  dolor,  urgere  illi  ut  loco  nos  moverunt.  Fac- 
tus  est  a  nostris  impetus,  fuga'operarum.  Ejectus  de  rostris  Clodi- 
us. Ac  nos  quoque  tum  fuglmus,  ne  quid  in  turba. — Seriatus'vj. 
catus  in  Curiam,  Pompeius  domum  ——Ad  Quint.  Fr.  2.  3. 
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him  with  great  fierceness,  and  laid  open  his  perfidy  to 
Cicero,  to  whom  he  paid  the  highest  comphments,  and 
was  heard  with  much  attention  by  all  Pompey's  ene- 
mies. 

Pompey  answered  him  with  an  unusual  vehemence  ; 
and  reflecting  openly  on  Crassus,  as  the  author  of 
-these  affronts,  declared,  that  he  w^ould  guard  his  life 
with  more  care  than  Scipio  Africanus  did,  when  Car- 
bo  murdered  him.  These  warm  expressions  seemed 
to  open  a  prospect  of  some  great  agitation  likely  to 
ensue  :  Pompey  consulted  with  Cicero  on  the  proper 
means  of  his  security ;  and  acquainted  him  with  his 
apprehensions  of  a  design  against  his  fife  ;  that  Cato 
was  privately  supported,  and  Clodius  furnished  with 
money  by  Crassus ;  and  both  of  them  encouraged  by 
Curio,  Bibulus,  and  the  rest,  who  envied  him  ;  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  look  to  himself,  since  the 
meaner  people  were  wholly  alienated,  the  nobility  and 
senate  generally  disaffected,  and  the  youth  corrupted. 
Cicero  readily  consented  to  join  forces  with  him,  and 
to  summon  their  clients  and  friends  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  :  for  though  he  had  no  mind  to  fight  his  battles 
in  the  senate,  he  was  desirous  to  defend  his  person 
from  all  violence,  especially  against  Crassus,  whom  he 
never  loved  :  they  resolved  likewise,  to  oppose  with  u- 
nited  strength  all  the  attempts  of  Clodius  and  Cato 
against  Lentulus  and  Milo  *.     Clodius,  on  the  other 

*  Neque  ego  in  senatum,"  ne  aut,  de  tantis  rebus  tacerem,  aut  in 
Pompeio  defendendo,  nam  is  carpebatur  a  Bibulo,  Curione,  Favonio, 
Serviiro  .filio,  animos  bonorum  offenderem.     Res  in  posterum  diem 

dilata 
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hand,  was  not  less  busy  in  mustering  his  friends  a- 
gainst  the  next  hearing  of  Milo's  cause :  but  as  his 
strength  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary,  so 
he  had  no  expectation  of  getting  him  condemned,  nor 
any  other  view,  but  to  teize  and  harass  him  f  :  for  af- 
ter two  hearings,  the  affair  was  put  off  by  several  ad- 
journments to  the  beginning  of  May ;  from  which 
time  we  find  no  farther  mention  of  it. 

The  consul,  Marcellinus,  who  drew  his  colleague 
Philippus  along  with  him,  was  a  resolute  opposer  of 
the  Triumvirate,  as  well  as  of  all  the  violences  of  the 
other  magistrates :  for  which  reason,  he  resolved  to 
suffer  no  assemblies  of  the  people,  except  such  as  were 
necessary  for  the  elections  into  the  annual  offices  :  his 
v;iew  was,  to  prevent  Cato's  law  for  recalling  Lentulus, 
and  the  monstrous  things,  as  Cicero  calls  them,  which 
some  were  attempting  at  this  time  in  favour  of  Caesar. 


dilata  est. — Eo  die  nihil  perfectum. — Ad  diem  II.  Id. — Cato  est 
vehementur  in  Pompeium  invectus  &  eum  oratione  perpetua  tan- 
quam  reum  accusavit.  De  me  multa  me  invito,  cum  mea  summa 
laude  dixit.  Cum  iilius  in  me  perfidiam  increpavit,  auditus  est 
magno  silentio  malevolorum.  Respondit  ei  vehementer  Pompeius, 
Crassumque  descripsitj  dixitque  aperte,  se  munitiorem  ad  custodi- 
endam  vitam  suam  fore,  quam  Africanus  fuisset,  quern  C.  Carbo 
interemisset.  Itaque  magn^  mihi  res  moveri  videbantur*  Nam 
Pompeius  hsec  intelligit,  mecumque  communicat  insidias  vitee  suae 
fiere  :  C.  Catonem  a  Crasso  sustentari  j  Ciodio  pecuniam  suppedita- 
ri  :  utrumque  et  ab  eo  et  a  Curione,  Bibulo,  caUerisque  suis  ob- 
trectatoribus  confirmari :  vehementer  esse  providendum  ne  opprima- 
tur,  concionario  illo  populo,  a  se  prope  alienato,  nobilitate  inimica, 
non  aequo  senatu,  juventute  improba  j  itaque  se  comparat,Jiouiines 
ex  agris  arcessit.  Operas  au^em  suas  Clodius  confirmat.  Manu? 
ad  Quirinalia  paratur.  In  eo  multo  sumus  superiores,  &c.  ,  Ad 
Quint.  2.  3. 

f  Vid.  Dio.  p.  99. 
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Cicero  gives  him  the  character  of  one  of  the  best  con- 
suls that  he  had  ever  known,  and  blames  him  only  in 
one  thing ;  for  treating  Pompey  on  all  occasions  too 
rudely ;  which  made  Cicero  often  absent  himself  from 
the  senate,  to  avoid  taking  part,  either  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other  f.  For  the  support  therefore  of  his  dig- 
nity and  interest  in  the  city,  he  resumed  his  old  task 
of  pleading  causes  ;  which  was  always  popular  and  re- 
putable, and  in  which  he  was  sure  to  find  full  employ- 
ment. His  first  task  was  the  defence  of  L.  Bestia,  on 
the  tenth  of  February,  who,  after  the  disgrace  of  a  re- 
pulse from  the  prastorship  in  the  last  election,  was  ac- 
cused of  bribery  and  corruption  in  his  suit  for  it ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  his 
advocate,  was  convicted  and  banished.  He  was  a 
man  extremely  corrupt,  turbulent,  and  seditious ;  had 
always  been  an  enemy  to  Cicero ;  and  supposed  to  be 
'deeply  engaged  in  Catiline's  plot ;  and  is  one  instance 
of  the  truth  of  what  Cicero  says,  that  he  was  often 
forced,  against  his  will,  to  defend  certain  persons,  who 
had  not  deserved  it  of  him,  by  the  intei:cession  of 
those  who  had  *. 


'  :|:  Consul  est  egregius  Lentulus,  non  Impediente  collega :  sic  in- 
quam  bonus,  ut  meliorem  non  viderim.  Dies  coraitiales  exemit 
omnes. — Sic  legibus  perniciosissimis  obsistitur,  maxime  Catonis — 
Nunc  igitur  Catonem  Lentulus  a  legibus  removit,  et  eos,  qui  de 
Csesare  monstra  promulgarunt. — Marcellinus  autem  hoc  uno  mihi 
minus  «atisfacit,  quod  eum  nimis  aspere  tractat,  quanquam  id  sena- 
tu  non  invito  facit  :  quo  ego  mc  libentius  a  curia,  et  ab  omni  par- 
te reip.  subt-rabo.     Ad  Quint.  26» 

*  A.  D.  III.  Id.  dixi  pro  "Bestia  de  ambitu  apud  praetorem  Cn. 
Domitium,  in  foro  medio,  maximo  conventu.— Ad  Quint;  2.  3. 
Cogor  nonnunquam  homines  non  optime  de  me  meritos,  rogatu 

eorum 
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Caesar,  who  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  victories  in 
Gaul,  sent  a  request  to  the  senate ;  "  that  monej 
"  might  be  decreed  to  him  for  the  payment  of  his  ar- 
"  my ;  with  a  power  of  chusing  ten  lieutenants,  for 
"  the  better  management  of  the  war,  and  the  conquer- 
*'  ed  provinces  ;  and  that  his  command  should  be  pro- 
"  longed  for  five  years  more."  The  demand  was 
thought  very  exorbitant ;  and  it  seemed  strange,  that, 
after  all  his  boasted  conquests,  he  should  not  be  able 
to  maintain  his  army  without  money  from  home,  at  a 
time  when  the  treasury  was  greatly  exhausted  ;  and 
the  renewal  of  a  commission,  obtained  at  first  by  vio- 
lence, and  against  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  of 
hard  digestion.  But  Caesar's  interest  prevailed,  and 
Cicero  himself  was  the  promoter  of  it,  and  procured  a 
decree  to  his  satisfaction  ;  yet  not  without  disgusting 
the  old  patriots,  who  stood  firm  to  their  m.axim  of  op- 
posing all  extraordinary  grants :  but  Cicero  alleged  the 
extraordinary  services  of  Caesar ;  and  that  tlie  course 
of  his  victories  ought  not  to  be  checked  by  the  want 
of  necessary  supplies,  while  he  v.^as  so  gloriously  ex- 
tending the  bounds  of  the  Empire,  and  conquering 
nations,  whose  names  had  never  been  heard  before  at 
Rome  :  and  though  it  were  possible  for  him  to  main- 
tain his  troops  without  their  help,  by  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  yet  those  spoils  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the 
splendour  of  his  triumph,  which  it  was  not  just  to  de- 
fraud by  their  unseasonable  parsim.ony  f .' 


eoium  qui  bene  meriti   sunt,   defendere.     Ep.    Fam.    7.  i.     Vld, 
Philip.  XI.  5.  Sallust.  ly.  43.  Plutar.  in  Cic. 
f    Ilium  enim  aibitrabar  etiam  sine  hoc  subsidio  peci.nlse  retine- 

le 
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He  might  think  it  imprudent  perhaps  at  this  time, 
to  call  Cassar  home  from  an  unfinished  war,  and  stop 
the  progress  of  his  arms  in  the  very  height  of  his  suc- 
cess; yet  the  real  motive  of  his  conduct  seems  to 
have  flowed,  not  so  much  from  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
as  a  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  his  own 
circumstances.  For,  in  his  private  letters,  he  owns, 
"  That  the  malevolence  and  envy  of  the  aristocratical 
"  chiefs  had  almost  driven  him  from  his  old  principles, 
"  and  though  not  so  far  as  to  make  him  forget  his  dig- 
"  nity,  yet  so  as  to  take  a  proper  care  of  his  safety^ 
"  both  which  riiight  be  easily  consistent,  if  there  was 
"  any  faith  or  gravity  in  the  consular  senators :  but 
"  they  had  managed  their  matters  so  ill,  that  thosei 
"  who  were  superior  to  them  in  power,  were  become 
"  superior  -  too  in  authority,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry 
"  in  the  senate  what  they  could  not  have  carried  e- 
"  ven  with  the  people  without  violence  :  that  he  had 
"  learned  from  experience,  what  he  could  not  learn  so 
"  well  from  books,  that  no  regard  was  to  be  had  to 
"  our  safety,  without  a  regard  also  to  our  dignity  ;  so 
"  the  consideration  of  dignity  ought  not  to  exclude 
"  the  care  of  our  safety  *."     In  another  letter,  he  says, 


re  exercitum  praeda  ante  parta,  et  bellum  conficere  posse  :  sed  de- 
cus  illud  et  ornamentum  triumph!  minuendum  nostra  parsimonia 
non  putavi. — 

Et  quas'  regipnes,  quasque  gentes  nullae  nobis  antea  literae,  nulla 
vox,  nulla  fama  notas  feceiat,  has  noster  imperator,  nosterque  exer- 
citus,  et  populi    Romani  arma   peragrarunt, — De   Prov.    Consul. 

XI.  13—  .   . 

*  Quorum  malevolentissimis  obtrectationibus  nos  scito  de  vetere 
ilia  nostra,  diuturnaque  sentcntia  prope  jam  esse  depulsos  :  non  nos 

•  quidem 
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**  That  the  state  and  farm  of  the  government  was 
*'  quite  chajig^ed,  and  what  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
*'  self,  as  the  end  of  all  his  toils,  a  dignity  and  liberty 
"  of  acting  and  voting,  was  quite  lost  and  gone  :  that 
''  there  was  nothijig  left,  but  either  rtieanly  to  assent 
"  to  the  few  who  governed  all,  or  weakly  to  oppose 
"  them,  without  doing  any  good :  that  he  had  dropt, 
"  therefore,  all  thoughts  of  that  old  consular  gravity 
"  and  character  of  a  resolute  senator,  and  resolved  to 
"  conform  himself  to  Pompey's  will ;  that  his  great 
"  affection  to  Pompey,  made  hini  begin  to  think  all 
"  things  right  which  were  useful  to  him ;  and  he  com- 
"  forted  himself  with  reflecting,  that  the  greatness  of 
*'  his  obligations  would  make  all  the  world  excuse 
"  him  for  defending  what  Pompey  liked,  or  at  least 
"  for  not  opposing  it ;  or  else,  what  of  all  things  he 
"  most  desired,  if  his  friendship  with  Pompey  would 
^'  permit  him,  for  retiring  from  public  business,  and 
"  giving  himself  wholly  up  to  his  books  f ." 


quidem  ut  nostra  dignitatis  simus  obliti,  sed  ut  habeamus  ratio- 
nem  aliquando  etiam  salutis.  Poterat  utrumque  pr^clare,  si  esset 
fides,  si  gravitas  in  hiDminibus  consularibus.— . 

Nam  qui  plus  opibus,  armis,  potentia  valent,  profecisse  tantum 
mibi  videntur  stultitia  et  inconstantia  adversariorum,  ut  etiam  auc- 
toritate  jam  plus  valerent.— quod  ipse,  Uteris  omnibus  a  pueritia 
deditus,  experiundo  tamen  magis,  '^uam  discendo  coc;novi ; — neque 
salutis  nostrc-  raticnem  habendam  nobis  esse  sine  dignltate,  neque 
dignitatis  sine  salute. — Ep.  fam  i.  7. 

f  Tantum  enim  anirni  inductio  et  mehercule  amor  erga  Pom- 
peium  apud  me  valet,  ut,  qu?e  ille  utilia  sunt,  et  quce  ille  vult,  ea 
mihi  omnia  jam  et  recta  et  yera  videantur — Me  quidem  ilia  res 
consolatur,  quod  ego  is  sum,  cui  vel  maxime  concedant  omnes,  ut 
vel  ea  defendam,  qivj2  Pompejus  velit,  vel  taceam,  vel  etiam,  id 

oucd 
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But  he  was  now  engaged  in  a  cause  in  which  he 
was  warmly  and  specially  interested,  the  defence  of 
P.  Sextius,  the  late  tribune.  Clodius,  who  gave  Ci- 
cero's friends  no  respite,  having  himself  undertaken 
Milo,  assigned  the  prosecution  of  Sextius  to  one  of  his 
confidents,  M.  Tullius  Albinovanus,  who  accused  him 
of  public  violence,  or  breach  of  peace  in  his  tribu- 
nate f .  Sextius  had  been  a  true  friend  to  Cicero  in 
his  distress,  and  borne  a  great  part  in  his  restoration ; 
but  as,  in  cases  of  eminent  service,  conferred  jointly  by 
many,  every  one  is  apt  to  claim  the  first  merit,  and 
expect  the  first  share  of  praise ;  so  Sextius,  naturally 
morose,  fancying  himself  neglected,  or  not  sufficiently 
requited  by  Cicero,  had  behaved  very  churhshly  to- 
wards him  since  his  return  :  but  Cicero,  who  was  ne- 
ver forgetful  of  past  kindnesses,  instead  of  resenting 
his  perverseness,  having  heard  that  Sextius  was  indis- 
posed, went  in  person  to  his  house,  and  cured  him  of 
all  his  jealousies,  by  freely  offering  his  assistance  and 
patronage  in  pleading  his  cause  *. 

quod  nii^a  maxime  lubet,  ad  nostra  me  studia  referam  lltterarum  j 
quod  profecto  taciam,  si  mihi  per  ejusdern  amicitiam  licebit.— 

Qua;  einm  propO'sita  fuerant  nobis,  cum  et  honoribus  amplissi- 
mis,  et  laboribus  m^ximls  perfuncti  essemus,  dignitas  in  sententiis 
dicendis,  libertas  in  rep.  cawssenda ;  ea  sublata  tota :  sed  nee 
mihi  magis,  quam  omnibus.  Nam  aut  assentiendum  est  nulla  cum 
gravitate  paucis,  aut  frustra  dissentiendum.     Ibid.  8. 

t  Qil^  ^^^  omnibus  salutls  mete  defensoribus  belliun  sibi  esse  ge- 
rendum  judicavertsnt.     Pr.  Sext.  2. 

*  Is  erat  £egcr  :  domum,  ut  debuimus,  ad  eum  statim  venimus  •, 
cique  nos  totos  tradidimus  :  idque  fecimus  pra^ter  bominum  opinio- 
nem,  qui  nos  ei  jure  succensere  putabant,  ut  humanissimi  gratissi- 
mique  et  ipsi  et  omnibus  videremur  :  it?.que.  f^ciemus.  Ad  Quint. 
2.3." 
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This  was  a  disappointment  to  the  prosecutors,  who 
flattered  themselves  that  Cicero  was  so  much  disgust- 
ed, that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  plead  for  him ; 
but  he  entered  into  the  cause  with  a  hearty  inclina- 
tion, and  made  it,  as  in  effect  it  really  was,  his  own  f . 
In  his  speech,  which  is  still  extant,  after  laying  open 
the  history  of  his  exile,  and  the  motives  of  his  own 
conduct  through  the  whole  progress  of  it,  he  shews, 
"  That  the   only  ground  of  presecuting  Sextius  was, 
"  his  faithful  adherence  to  him,  or  rather  to  the  re- 
"  public  :  that,  by  condemning  Sextius,  they  would  in 
"  effect  condemn  him,  whom  all  the  orders  of  the  city 
"  had  declared  to  be  unjustly  expelled  by  the  very 
"  same  men  who  were  now  attempting  to  expel  Sex- 
"  tins  :  that  it  was  a  banter  and  ridicule  on  justice  it- 
*'  self,  to  accuse  a  man  of  violence,  who  had  been  left 
"  for  dead  upon  the  spot,  by  the  violence  of  those  who 
"  accused  him ;  and  whose  only  crime  it  was,  that  he 
"  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  quite  killed,  but  pre- 
"  sumed  to  guard  his  life   against   their   future  at- 
"  tempts.'*     In  short,  he  managed  the  cause  so  well, 
that  Sextius  was  acquitted,  and  in  a  manner  the  most 
honourable,  by  the   unanimous  suffrages  of  all  the 
judges,  and  with  an  universal  applause  of  Cicero's  hu- 
manity and  gratitude  J. 

f  P.  Sextius  est  reus  non  suo  sed  meo  nomine,  &.c.  Pr.  Sext.  13. 

X  Sextius  noster  absolutus  est.  A.  D.  IL  Id.  Mart,  et  .quod 
vehementer  interfuit  reipub.  nulla^m  videri  in  ejusmodi  causa  dissen-. 
sionem  esse,  omnibus  sententiis  absolutus  est — Scito  nos  in  eo.judi* 
cio  consecutos  esse,  ut  omnium  gratissimi  judicaremur.  Nam  in 
defendendo  h<}ir:;;e  morc^o  cumulatissime  satisfecimus. — JS-d  Quint. 
2.  4— 
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Pompey  attended  this  trial  as  a  friend  to  Sextius  ; 
while  Caesars  creature,  Vatinius,  appeared  not  only  as 
an  adversary,  but  a  witness  against  him  :  which  gave 
Cicero  an  opportunity  of  lashing  him,  as  Sextius  par^ 
ticularly  desired,  with  all  the  keenness  of  his  raillery, 
to  the  great  diversion  of  the  audience  ;  for,  instead  of 
interrogating  him  in  the  ordinary  way,  about  the  facts 
deposed  in  the  trial,  he  contrived  to  teize  him  with  a 
perpetual  series  of  questions,  which  revived  and  ex- 
posed the  iniquity  of  his  factious  tribunate,  and  the 
whole  course  of  his  profligate  life,  from  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  impudence, 
quite  daunted  and  confounded  him.  Vatinius,  how- 
ever, made  some  feeble  effort  to  defend  himself,  and 
rally  Cicero  in  his  turn ;  and,  among  other  things,  re- 
proached him  with  the  baseness  of  changing  sides,  and 
becoming  Caesar's  friend,  on  account  of  the  fortunate 
state  of  his  affairs ;  to  which  Cicero  briskly  replied, 
though  Pompey  himself  stood  by,  that  he  still  prefer- 
red the  condition  of  Bibulus's  consulship,  which  Vati- 
nius thought  abject  and  miserable,  to  the  victories  and 
triumphs  of  all  men  whatsoever.  This  speech  against 
Vatinius  is  still  remaining,  under  the  title  of  the  in- 
terrogation, and  is  nothing  else  but  what  Cicero  him- 
self calls  it,  a  perpetual  invective  on  the  magistracy 
of  Vatinius,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  supported 
him  *. 


*  Vatinium,  a  quo  pa-lam  oppugnabatur,  arbltratu  nostro  conci- 
dimus,  diis  hominibusque  plaudentibus. —  Quid  quaeris  ?  Homo  pe- 
tulans  et  audax  Vatinius  valde  perturbatus,  debilitatusque  disces- 
sit.— lb. 
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In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  senate  granted  the 
5um  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  Pompey,  to 
fee  laid  out  in  puschasing  corn  for  the  use  of  the  city  ; 
where  there  Vv'as  stiil  a  great  scarcity,  and  as  great,  at 
jChe  same  time,  of  money ;  so  that  the  moving  a  point 
so  tender,  could  not  fail  of  raising  some  ill  humour  in 
the  assembly  ;  when  Cicero,  whose  old  spirit  seems  to 
have  revived  in  him  from  his  late  success  in  Sextius's 
cause,  surprised  them  by  proposing,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent inability  of  the  treasury  to  purchase  the  Campa- 
nian  lands,  which  by  Caesar's  act  were  to  be  divided 
to  the  people,  the  act  itself  should  be  re-considered, 
and  a  day  appointed  for  that  deliberation ;  the  motion 
was  received  with  an  universal  joy,  and  a  kind  of  tu- 
multuary acclamation  ;  the  enemies  of  the  Triumvirate 
were  extremely  pleased  with  it,  in  hopes  that  it  would 
make  a  breach  between  Cicero  and  Pompey  :  but  it 
served  only  for  a  proof,  of  what  Cicero  himself  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to  depart  from 
his  old  sentiments  in  politics,  when  they  are  right  and 
just  f . 

Ego  sedente  Pompeip,  cum  ut  laudaret  P.  Sextlum  introiisset  in 
urbem,  dixissetque  testis  Vatinius,  rae  fortuna  et  felicitate  C  Cce- 
saris  commotum,  illi  amicum  esse  cciepisse  ;  di.xi,  me  earn  Bibuli  for- 
tunam,  quam  ille  a(Kictam  put^ret,  omnium  triumphis  victorii^que 
anteferre. — Tota  vero  interrogatio  mea  uihil  habuit,  nisi  rcyrehen- 
sionem  illius  tribunatus  :  in  quo  omnia  dicta  sunt  libertate,  animo- 
que  maximo.     Ep.  fam.  1.9. 

f  Pompeio  pecunia  decreta  in   rem   frumentariam  ad  HS.  cccc. 

sed  eodem  die  vehementer  act^m  de  agro  Campano,  clamore   sena- 

tus  prope  concionali.      Acriorem  causam   inopia   pecunia;  faciebat, 

et  ahnqnce  caritas.     Ad  Quint.  2.  5.  ^     ^  . 

Nonis 

D  z 
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Pompey,  whose  nature  was  singularly  reserved,  ex- 
pressed no  uneasiness  upon  it,  nor  took  any  notice  of 
it  to  Cicero,  though  they  met  and  supped  together  fa- 
miharly,  as  they  used  to  do  :  but  he  set  forward  soon 
after  towards  Africa,  in  order  to  provide  corn ;  and 
intending  to  call  at  Sardinia,  proposed  to  embark  at 
,  Pisa  or  Leghorn,  that  he  might  have  an  interview  with 
Caesar,  who  was  now  at  Luca,  the  utmost  limit  of  his 
Galhc  government.     He  found  Cssar  exceedingly  out 
of  humour  with  Cicero ;  for  Crassus  had  already  been 
with  him  at  Ravenna,  and  greatly  incensed  him  by 
Iiis  account  of  Cicero's  late  motion  ;  which  he  com- 
plained of  so  heavily,  that  Pompey  promised  to  use  all 
his  authority,  to  induce  Cicero  to  drop  the  pursuit  of 
it ;  ai>d,  for  that  purpose,  sent  away  an  express  to 
Rome,  to  entreat  him  not  to  proceed  any  farther  in  it 
till  his  return  ;  and  when  he  came  afterwards  to  Sar- 
,dinia,  where  his  lieutenant,  Q^  Cicero,  then  resided, 
he  entered  immediately  into  an  expostulation  vv^ith  him 
about  it,  "  recounting  all  his  services  to  his  brother, 
"  and  that  every  thing  v/hich  he  had  done  for  him, 
"  was  done  with  Caesar's  consent ;  and  reminding  him 
"  of  a  former  conversation  between  themselves,  con- 
"  cerning  Caesar's  acts,  and  what  Quintus  himself  had 
"  undertaken  for  his  brother  on  that  head  ;  and  as  he 
"  then  made  himself  answerable  for  him,  so  he  was 
"  now  obhged  to  call  him  to  the  performance  of  those 

Nonls  April,  raihi  est  sepatus  assensus,  ut  de  agro  Campano,  Id- 
ibus  Mails,  frequcnti  senatu  referretur.  Nam  potui  magis  in  ar- 
C^n;  iHiiis  causse  inyadere.     Ep.  Fam.  i.  9, 
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*'  engagements  :  in  short,  he  begged  of  him  to  press 
"  his  brother,  to  support  and  defend  Caesar's  interests 
"  and  dignity,  or,  if  he  could  not  persuade  him  to  that, 
"  to  engage  him,  at  least,  not  to  act  against  them  *.'* 
This  remonstrance  from  Pompey,  enforced  by  hfs 
brother  Quintus,  staggered  Cicero's  resolution,  and 
made  him  enter  into  a  fresh  deliberation  with  himself 
about  the  measures  of  his  conduct ;  where,  after  cast- 
ing up  the  sum  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  weighing  e- 
very  circumstance,  which  concerned  either  his  own 
or  the  public  interest,  he  determined  at  last  to  drop 
the  affair,  rather  than  expose  himself  again,  in  his  pre- 
sent situation,  to  the  animosity  of  Pompey  and  Caesar; 
for  which  he  makes  the  following  apology  to  his  friend 
Lentulus :  "  that  those,  who  professed  the  same  prin- 
"  ciples,  and  were  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with 
"  him,  were  perpetually  envying  and  thwarting  him, 
"  and  more  disgusted  by  the  splendour  of  his  life,  than 
**  pleased  with  any  thing  which  he  did  for  the  pub- 


*  Hoc  S.  C.  in  sententiam  meam  facto,  Pompeius,  cum  niihi  ni- 
hil ostendisset  se  esse  oftensum,  in  Sardiniam  et  in  Africam  piofec- 
tus  est,  eoque  itinere  Lucam  ad  Caesarem  venit.  Ibi  multa  de  mei 
sententia  questus  est  Ci«sar,  quippe  qui  etiani  RavenncC  Crassum 
ante  vidisset,  ab  eoque  in  me  esset  incensus.  Sane  moleste  Pom- 
peium  id  ferre  constabat  :  quod  ego,  cum  audissem  ex  aliis,  maxi  • 
me  ex  fratre  meo  cognovi  ^  quern  cum  in  Sardinia  paucis  post  die- 
bus,  quam  Luca  discesserat,  convenisset.  Te,  inquit,  ijpsum  cupio  ; 
nihil  opportunius  potuit  accidere  :  nisi  cum  Marco  fratro  dil.igentcr 
egeris,  dependendum  tibi  est,  quod  mihi  pro  illo  spospondisti ;  qm<l 
multa?  Questus  est  graviter  :  sua  merita  commeraoravit:  quid" 
egisset  saepissime  de  actis  Ca;S?*ris  cum  meo  fratre,  quidque  sibi  i^. 
de  me  recepisset,  in  memoriam  redegit :  seque  qu£e  de  mea  salute 
egisset,  voluntate  Ctesaris  egisset,  ipsum  meum  fratrem  testatum, 
est.     Ibid. 

I>4 
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^*  lie  service  :  that  their  only  pleasure,  and  what  they 
"  could  not  even  dissemble,  while  he  was  acting  with 
"  them,  was  to  see  him  disoblige  Pompey,  and  make 
"  Caesar  his  enemy ;  when  they,  at  the  satne  time, 
"  were  continually  caressing  Clodius  before  his  face, 
"  on  purpose  to  mortify  him  :  that  if  the  government 
"  indeed  had  fallen  into  wicked  and  desperate  hands, 
"  neither  hopes  nor  fears,  nor  gratitude  itself  could 
"  have  prevailed  wdth  him  to  join  with  them ;  but 
"  when  Pompey  held  the  chief  sway,  who  had  acquir- 
"  ed  it  by  the  most  illustrious  merit ;  whose  dignity 
*'  he  had  always  favoured  from  his  first  setting  out  in 
"  the  world,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
"  greatest  obligations ;  and  who,  at  that  very  time, 
"  made  his  enemy  the  common  enemy  of  them  both ; 
"  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  charge  of  incon- 
"  stancy,  if,  on  some  occasions,  he  voted  and  acted  a 
*'  little  differently  from  what  he  used  to  do,  in  com- 
"  plaisance  to  such  a  friend  :  that  his  union  with  Pom-. 
"  pey  necessarily  included  Caesar,  with  whom  both  he 
*'  and  his  brother  had  a  friendship  also  of  long  stand- 
"  ing  ;  w^hich  they  were  invited  to  renew  by  all  man- 
"  ner  of  civilities  and  good  offices,  freely  offered  on 
"  Caesar's  part :  that,  after  Caesar's  great  exploits  and 
*'  victories,  the  republic  itself  seemed  to  interpose  and 
"  forbid  him  to  quarrel  with  such,  men  :  that  when 
"  he  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance,  his  brother  had 
"  engaged  his  word  for  him  to  Pompey,  and  Pompey 
"  to  Caesar ;  and  he  thought  himself  obhged  to  make 
"  good  those  engagements  *. 

*  Qui  cum  ilia  sentirent  in  repub,  quse  ego  agebam,  semperque 

sensissent^ 
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TbJs  was  the  general  state  of  his  political  behavi- 
our :  he  had  a  much  larger  view,  and  more  compre- 
hensive knowledge  both  of  men  and  things,  than  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Bibulus,  Marceilinus, 
Cato,  Favonius,  &g.  whose  stiffness  had  ruined  their 
€ause,  and  brought  them  into  their  present  subjection 
by  alienating  Pompey  and  the  equestrian  order  from 
the  senate :  they  considered  Cicero's  management  of 
the  Triumvirate,  as  a  mean  submission  to  illegal  power,, 
which  th-ey  were  always  opposing  and  irritating, 
though  ever  so  unseasonably  ;  whereas  Cicero  thought 
it  time  to  give  over  fighting,  when  the  forces  were  so 
unequal ;  and  that  the  more  patiently  they  suffered 
the  dominion  of  their  new  masters,  the  more  temper- 
ately  they  would   use   it  f ;    being  persuaded,   that 


sensissent  ^  nie  tamen  non  satisfacere  Pompeio,  Ctesaremque  Inimi- 
cissimuin  mihi  futurum,  gaudeve  se  alebant  :  hoc  mihi  dolendum, 
sed  illud  multo  magis,  quod  inimicum  meiun — sic  amplexabafitur — 
^ic  me  pryesente  osculabantur — £go  si  ab  im'probis  et'  pefditis  civl- 
bus  rempub.  teneri  vldebam — Non  modo  prarniiis-*-Sed  ne  periculis 
quidem  ullis  compulsus  ~  Ad  eorum  causam  me  adjungerem,  ne  si 
summa  quidem  eorum  in  me  merita  constarent.  Cuin  autera  in  re- 
pub.  Cn.  Pompc'ius  princeps  qsset — meumque  inimicum  unum  in  ci- 
vitate  haberet  inimicum,  non  putavi  famam  inconstantice  mihi  pcr- 
timescendam,  si  quibusdam  in  senteiitiis  paulium  m.e  immuuis'?em, 
pieamque  voluntatem  ad  siu"nmi  viri,  de  meque  optime  meiiti  dig- 
nitatem aggregassem,  6^c.  Gravissime  autem  me  in  hac  mcnte  ini- 
pulit,  et  Pompeii  fides,  quam  de  me  Carsari  dederat,  et  fratiis  mei, 
quam  Pompeio — Ep.  fam.  i.  9. 

f  Neque,  ut  ego  arbitror,  errarent,  si  cum  pares  esse  non  po^senr, 
pugnare  desisterent. — 

Commutata  tota  ratio  est  senatus,  judiciorum,  rei  totius  publictt. 
Otium  nobis  exoptandum  est :  quod  li,  qui  potiuntur  reruiil,  prav 
Etaturi  videntur,  !^i  quidam  homines  patientius  eorum  potentiam  fer- 
re  potuerint.  JDigniti^tem  quidem  illam  ccnsularem  fortis  et  con- 
stantly 
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,  Pompcy  at  least,  who  was  the  head  of  them,  had  no 
designs  against  the  pubhc  hberty,  unless  he  were  pro- 
voked and  driven  to  it  by  the  perverse  opposition  of 
his  enemies  J.  These  were  the  grounds  of  that  com- 
plaisance which  he  now  generally  paid  to  him,  for 
the  sake  both  of  his  own  and  the  public  quiet :  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  when  the  appointed  day  came, 
for  considering  the  case  of  the  Campanian  lands,  the 
debate  dropt  of  course,  when  it  was  understood,  that 
Cicero,  the  mover  of  it,  was  absent  and  had  changed 
liis  mind  :  though  it  was  not,  as  he  intimates,  without 
some  struggle,  in  his  own  breast,  that  he  submitted  to 
this  step,  which  was  likely  to  draw  upon  him  an  im- 
putation of  levity  1|. 

^'Hb  daughter,  Tullia,  having  now  lived  a  widow  a- 
bout  a  year,  was  married  to  a  second  husband,  Furius 
Crassipes;  and  the  wedding  feast  held  at  Cicero's 
house  on  the  sixth  of  April :  we  find  very  little  said, 
of  the  character  or  condition  of  this  Crassipes ;  but  by 
Cicero's  care  in  rnaking  the  match,  the  fortune  which 
he  paid,  and  the  congratulation  of  his  friends  upon  it,. 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  nobleman  of  principal  rank 
and  dignity  §.     Atticus  also,  who  was  about  a  year 


stantis  senatorls,  nihil  est,  quod  cogitemus.  Amissa  est  culpa  eo- 
rum,  qui  a  senatu  et  ordinem  conjunctissimum,  et  hominem  clarissi- 
mum  abalienarunt.     Ibid.  8. 

X  Ep.  Tarn.  I.  9. 

II  Quod  idibus  et  postridie  fuerat  dictum,  de  agro  Campano  ac- 
tura  iri,  non  est  actum.  In  hac  causa  mihi  aqua  hseret. — Ad 
Quint.  2.  8. 

^    De  nostra  Tullia— spero  nos  cum  Crassipede  confecisse.  lb.  4. 

Quod  mihi  de  Filia  et  de  Crassipede  gratularis—  Speroque  et  op- 

•  It* 
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younger  than  Cicero,  was  married  this  spring  to  Pilia, 
and  invited  him  to  the  wedding  *.     As  to  his  domes- 
tic affairs,  his  chief  care  at  present  was  about  rebuild- 
ing three  of  his  houses,  which  were  demolished  in  his 
exile :  and  repairing  the  rest,  with  that  also  of  his 
brother,  out  of  which  they  were  driven  in  the  last  at- 
tack of  Clodius  :  by  the  hints,  which  he  gives  of  them, 
they  all  seem  to  have  been  very  magnificent,  and 
built  under  the  direction  of  the  best  architects  :   Clo- 
dius gave  no   farther  interruption  to  them,  being  for- 
ced to  quit  the  pursuit  of  Cicero,  in  order  to  watch 
the  motions  of  a  more  dangerous  enemy,  Milo.     Ci- 
cero however  was  not  without  a  share  of  uneasiness, 
within  his  own  walls  ;  his  brother's  wife  and  his  own, 
neither  agreed  well  with  each  other,  nor  their  own 
husbands  :  Quintus's  was  displeased  at  her  husband's 
staying  so  long  abroad ;  and  Cicero's  not  disposed  ta 
make  her's  the  happier  for  staymg  at  home.     His 
nephew  also,  young  Quintus,  a  perverse  youth,  spoil- 
ed by  a  mother's  indulgence,  added  somewhat  to  his 
trouble  ;  for  he  was  now  charged  with  the  care  of  his 
education,  in  the  father's  absence  ^  and  had  him  taught 
under  his  own  eye  by  Tyrannio,  a  Greek  master  ;  who, 
with  several  other  learned  men  of  that  country,  was 
entertained  in  his  house  f , 

to  hanc  conjunctionem  nobis  voluptati  fore.     Ep.  Fam.  i.  7. 

Viaticum  Crassipes  prseripit.  Ad  Att.  4.  5. 

*  Prid.  Id  haec  scripsi  ante  lucem.  Eo  die  apud  Pomponiiira  in 
eius  nuptlis  eram  cGenaturus.     Ad  Quint.  2.  3. 

f  Domus  utriusque  nostrum  t^dificatur  strenue. — lb.  4.  Long- 
ilium 
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King  Ptolemy's  affair  was  no  more  talked  of;  Pom- 
pey  had  other  business  upon  his  hands,  and  was  so 
ruffled  by  the  tribune  Cato,  and  the  consul  Marcelli- 
nus, that  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  it  for  himself, 
and  wished  to  serve  Lentulus  in  it.  The  senate  had 
passed  a  vote  against  restoring  him  at  all ;  but  one  of 
the  tribunes  inhibited  them  from  proceeding  to  a  de- 
cree ;  and  a  former  decree  was  actually  subsisting  in 
favour  of  Lentulus :  Cicero,  therefore,  after  a  consul- 
tation with  Pompey,  sent  him  their  joint  and  last  ad- 
vice ;  "  that,  by  his  command  of  a  province  so  near 
"  to  Egypt,  as  he  was  the  best  judge  of  what  he  was 
"  able  to  do ;  so  if  he  found  himself  master  of  the  thing, 
"  and  was  assured  of  success,  he  might  leave  the  king 
"  at,  Ptolemais,  or  some  other  neighbouring  city,  and 
**  proceed  without  him  to  Alexandria ;  where,  if  by 
"  the  influence  of  his  fleet  and  troops  he  could  appease 
"  the  public  dissensions,  and  persuade  the  inhabitants 
"  to  receive  their  king  peaceably,  he  might  then  car- 
"  ry  him  home,  and  so  restore  him  according  to  the 
"  first  decree  ;  yet  without  a  multitude,  as  our  reh- 
**  gious  men,"  says  he,  "  tell  us  the  Sibyl  has  injoined : 
"  —that  it  was  the  opinion  however  of  them  both, 

ilium  redemptorem  cohortatus  sum.  Fidem  mihl  faciebat,  se  vcUq 
nobis  placere.     Domus  erit  egregia.  lb.  6. 

Quintus  tuus,  puer  optimus,  eruditur  egregie.  Hoc  nunc  magis 
animadverto,  quod  Tyrannic  docet  apud  me. — lb.  4. 

A.  D.  VIII.  Id.  Ajir.  Sponsalia  Crassipedi  prsebui.  Huic  con- 
vivio  puer  optimus,  Quintus  tuus,  quod  perleviter  commotus  fuerat, 
defuit. — Multum  is  meeum  sermonem  habuit  et  perhumanum  de, 
discordiis  mulierum  nostratum— Pomponia  autem  etiam  de  te  ques- 
ta  est. — lb.  6. 
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*'  that  people  would  judge  of  the  fact  by  the  event : 
*'  if  he  was  certain  therefore  of  carrying  his  point,  he 
"  should  not  defer  it ;  if  doubtful,  should  not  under- 
"  take  it :  for  as  the  world  would  applaud  him,  if  he 
"  effected  it  with  ease,  so  a  miscarriage  would  be  fatal, 
"  on  account  of  the  late  vote  of  the  senate,  and  the 
"  scruple  about  religion  *."  But  Lentulus,  wisely 
judging  the  affair  too  hazardous  for  one  of  his  dignity 
and  fortunes,  left  it  to  a  man  of  a  more  desperate  cha- 
racter, Gabinius ;  who  ruined  himself  soon  after  by 
embarking  in  it. 

The  tribune  Cato,  who  was  perpetually  inveighing 
against  keeping  gladiators,  like  so  many  standing  ar- 
plies,  to  the  terror  of  the  citizens,  had  lately  bought  a 
band  of  them,  but  finding  himself  unable  to  maintain 
them,  was  contriving  to  part  with  them  again  without 
noise  or  scandal.  Milo  got  notice  of  it,  and  privately 
employed  a  person,  not  one  of  his  own  friends,  to  buy 
them  ;  and  when  they  were  purchased,  Racihus,  ano- 
ther tribune,  taking  the  matter  upon  himself,  and  pre- 
tending that  they  were  bought  for  him,  published  a 

*  Te  persplcere  posse,  qui  Ciliciam  Cyprumque  teneas,  qu.iV; 
efficere  et  quid  cousequi  possis,  et,  si  ires  facultatem  habitura  videa- 
tur,  ut  Alexandri'cim  atque  ^gyptum  tenere  possis,  esse  et  tuae  et 
nostri  imperii  dignitatis,  Ptolemaide,  aut  aliquo  propinquo  loco  rege 
collocato,  te  cum  classe,  atque  exercita  proficisci  Alexandriam  :  ut 
cam  cum  pace,  praesidiisque  firmaris,  Ptolemseus  redeat  in  regnum  : 
ita  fore,  ut  per  te  restituatur,  quemadmodum  senatus  initio  censuit  -, 
et  sine  multitudine  reducatur,  quemadmodum  homines  religiosi  Si- 
byllas placere  dixerunt.  Sedjhaec  sententia  sic  et  illi  et  nolis  pro- 
babatur,  ut  ex  eventu  homines  de  tuo  consilio  cxistimaturos  viderc- 
mus.  Nos  quidem  hoc  sentimus  j  si  exploratum  tibi  sit,  posse  te 
regni  illius  potiri  j  non  esse  cunctandum  :  si  dubium.  non  cjsc  cow- 
andum,  &c.     Ep.  Fxm.  i.  7. 
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proclamation,  that  Cato's  family  of  gladiators  was  to 
be  sold  by  auction  ;  which  gave  no  small  diversion  to 
the  auction  f . 

Milo's  trial  being  put  off  to  the  fifth  of  May,  Cicero 
took  the  benefit  of  a  short  vacation,  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion into  the  country,  and  visit  his  estates  and  vil- 
las in  different  parts  of  Italy.  He  spent  five  days  at 
Arpirmm,  whence  he  proceeded  to  his  other  houses  at 
Pompeiae  and  Cumas ;  and  stopt  a  while,  on  his  return, 
at  Antium,  where  he  had  lately  rebuilt  his  house,  and 
was  now  disposing  and  ordering  his  library,  by  the  di- 
rection of  Tyrannio  ;  "  the  remains  of  which,"  he  says, 
"  were  more  considerable  than  he  expected  from  the 
*'  late  ruin."  Atticus  lent  him  two  of  his  librarians  to 
assist' his  9wn,  in  taking  catalogues,  and  placing  the 
books  in  order  ;  which  he  calls  "  the  infusion  of  a  soul 
**  into  the  body  of  his  house  *."  During  this  tour,  his 
old  enemy,  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  having 
gained  some  advantage  in  Judea  against  Aristobulus, 


+  lUe  vindex  gladiatorum  et  bestiarlorum  emerat — bestiarios. 
Hcs  alere  non  poterat.  Itaque  vix  tenebat.  Sensit  JMilo,  dedit 
cuidam  non  familiari  negotium,  qui  sine  suspicione  emeret  earn  fa- 
.  miliam  a  Catone  :  quae  simulatque  abducta  est,  Racilius  rem  pate- 
fecit  eosque  homines  sibi  emptos  esse  dixit — et  tabulam  proscripsit, 
se  familiam  Catonianam  venditurum.  In  earn  tabulam  magni  risu'j 
consequebantur.      Ad  Quin.  6. 

*  Offendes  designationem  Tyrannionis  mirificam  in  librorum 
meorum  Bibliotheca  •,  quorum  reliqui'*  multo  meliores  sunt  quam 
putaram.  Etiam  vellem  mihi  mittas  de  tuis  librariolis  duos  ali-- 
quos,  quibus  Tyrannio  utatur  glutinatoribus,  et  ad  caetera  adminis- 
tris.     Ad  Att.  4.  4.  .  ^  ,  , ,.        . 

Postea  vero  quam  Tyrannio  mihi  libros  disposuit,  mens  addita  vi- 
detur-meis  sedibus  :  qua  quidem  in  re,  mirifica  opera  Dionysii  et 
Menopliili  tui  fuit.     lb.  8, 
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who  had  been  dethroned  by  Pompey,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  raising  troubles  in  the  country,  sent  public 
letters  to  the  senate,  to  give  an  account  of  his  victory, 
and  to  beg  the  decree  of  a  thanksgiving  for  it.  His 
friends  took  the  opportunity  of  moving  the  affair  in 
Cicero's  absence,  from  whose  authority  they  appre- 
hended some  obstruction ;  but  the  senate,  in  a  full 
house,  slighted  his  letters  and  rejected  his  suit :  an  af- 
front which  had  never  been  offered  before  to  any  pro- 
consul. Cicero  was  infinitely  delighted  with  it,  calls 
the  resolution  divine,  and  was  doubly  pleased  for  its 
being  the  free  and  genuine  judgment  of  the  senate, 
without  any  struggle  or  influence  on  his  part ;  and,  re- 
proaching Gabinius  with  it  afterwards,  says,  that  by 
this  act  the  senate  had  declared,  that  they  could  not 
believe  that  he,  whom  they  had  always  known  to  be 
a  traitor  at  home,  could  ever  do  any  thing  abroad  that 
was  useful  to  the  republic  *. 

Many  prodigies  were  reported  to  have  happened  a- 
bout  this  time,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  :  hor- 
rible noises  under  ground,  with  clashing  of  arms ;  and 
on  the  Alban  hill,  a  little  shrine  of  Juno,  which  stood 
on  a  table  facing  the  east,  turned  suddenly  of  itself 
towards  the   north.     These  terrors  alarmed  the  city. 


*  Id.  Mails  scnatus  frequens  dlvinus  fait  in  supplicatione  Gabl- 
nio  deneganda.  Adjurat  Procilius  hoc  nemini  accidisse.  Foris 
valde  plauditLir.  Pvlihi  cum  sua  sponte  jucundum,  tijm  jucundius, 
quod  me  absente,  est  enim  ctXiK^tvi?  judicium,  sine  oppugnatione,  si- 
ne gratia  nostra.     Ad  Qain.  2. '8.  ^  4.  5- 

Hoc  statuit  senatus,  cum  frequens  supplicationem,  Gabinio  denfe- 
gavit.  A  proditore,  at  kc  co,  quc-in  pia.sentem  hostem  reimpub. 
cogr.o:.cit  bcr.e  reipub.  i.'ii  non  pjtvi--?.     Vt  Prov.  Cv.nsv.!.  6, 
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and  the  senate  consulted  the  haruspices,  who  wer€ 
the  public  diviners  or  prophets  of  the  state,  skilled  in 
all  the  Tuscan  discipline  of  interpreting  portentous  e-= 
yents  ;  who  gave  the  followiiig  answer  in  writing  : — 
*'  That  supplications  nau^t  be  made  to  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
*'  Neptune,  and  the  other  gods:  that  the  solemn  shews 
"  and  plays  had  been  negligently  exhibited  and  pol- 
"  luted  :  sacred  and  religious  places  made  profane  : 
*'  ambassadors  killed,  contrary  to  right  and  law  :  faith 
"  and  oaths  disregarded  :  ancient  and  hidden  sacrifi- 
"  ces  carelessly  performed  and  profaned  :— That  the 
"  gods  gave  this  warning,  lest,  by  the  discord  and  dis- 
*'  tension  of  the  better  sort,  dangers  and  destruction 
"  should  fall  upon  the  senate  and  the  chiefs  of  the  ci- 
"  ty,;  by  which  means  the  provinces  would  fall  under 
"  the  power  of  a  single  person ;  their  armies  be  beaten, 
"  great  loss  ensue  ;  and  honours  be  heaped  on  the  un- 

*'  worthy  and  disgraced  *." 

One  may  observe,  frorii  this  answer,  that  the  divin- 
ers  were  under  the  direction  of  those  who  endeavour- 
ed to  apply  the  influence  of  religion  to  the  cure  of 
their  civil  disorders :  each  party  interpreted  it  accord- 
ing to  their  own  views :  Clodius  took  a  handle  from  it  of 
venting  his  spleen  afresh  against  Cicero  ;  and,  calhng 
the  people  together  for  that  purpose,  attempted  to  per- 
suade them,  "  that  this  divine  admonition  was  design- 
"  ed  particularly  against  him ;  and  that  the  article  of 
''  the  sacred  and  religious  places  referred  to  the  case 

*  Vid.  Argiuii.  Manutii  in  Orat.  Harusp.  respons.     Dio^  1-39- 
p.  100. 
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"  of  his  house ;  which,  after  a  solemn  consecration  to 
"  religion,  was  rendered  again  profane  ;  charging  all 
"  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  to  Cicero's  account,  who 
"  affected  nothing  less  than  a  tyranny,  and  the  op- 
"  pression  of  their  liberties  *." 

Cicero  made  a  reply  to  Clodius  the  next  day  in  the 
senate  ;  where,  after  a  short  and  general  invective  up- 
on his  profligate  life,  "  he  leaves  him,"  he  says,  "  a 
"  devoted  victim  to  Milo,  who  seemed  to  be  given  to 
"  them  by  heaven,  for  the  extinction  of  such  a  plague  ; 
*'  as  Scipio  was  for  the  destruction  of  Carthage :  he 
"  declares  the  prodigy  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
**  dinary  which  had  ever  been  reported  to  the  senate  ; 
*'  but  laughs  at  the  absurdity  of  applying  any  part  of 
"  it  to  him  ;  since  his  house,  as  he  proves  at  large,  was 
"  more  solemnly  cleared  from  any  service  or  relation 
"  to  rehgion,  than  any  other  house  in  Rome,  by  the 
"  judgment  of  the  priests,  the  senate,  and  all  the  or- 
"  ders  of  the  city  f ."  Then,  running  through  the  se- 
"  veral  articles  of  the  answer,  "  he  shews  them  all  to 
*'  tally  so  exactly  with  the  notorious  acts  and  impieties 
"  of  Clodius's  life,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  ap- 

"  plied  to  any  thing  else that   as  to  the  sports, 

"  said  to  be  neghgently  performed  and  polluted,  it 
"  clearly  denoted  the  pollution  of  the  Megalensian 
"  play ;  the  most  venerable  and  rehgious  of  all  other 
"  shews ;  which  Clodius  himself,  as  a^dile,  exhibited 
"  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  ;  where,  when 
*'  the  magistrates  and  citizens  were  seated  to  partake 


*  Dio.  Ibid.  f  De  Harusplc.  rc3ponsi« 
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"  of  the  diversions,  and  the  usual  proclamation  was 
"  made,  to  command  all  slaves  to  retire  ;  a  vast  body 
"  of  them,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  by  the 
"  order  of  Clodius,  forced  their  way  upon  the  stage, 
"  to  the  great  terror  of  the  assembly ;  where  much 
"  mischief  and  bloodshed  would  have  ensued,  if  the 
"  consul  Marcellinus,  by  his  firmness  and  presence  of 
"  mind,  had  not  quieted  the  tumult :  and  in  another 
"  representation  of  the  same  plays,  the  slaves,  encour- 
"  aged  again  by  Clodius,  were  so  audacious  and  suc- 
"  cessful  in   a  second  irruption,  that  they  drove  the 
"  whole  company  out  of  the  theatre,  and  possessed  it 
"  entirely  themselves  * :  that  as  to  the  profanation 
"  of  sacred  and  religious  places ;  it  could  not  be  in- 
"  terpreted  of  any  thing  so  aptly,  as  of  what  Clodius 
"  and  his  friends  had  done  :  for  that  in  the  house  of 
"  Q^  Seius,  which  he  had  bought  after  murthering  the 
"  owner,  there  was  a  chapel  and  altars  which  he  had 
"  lately  demolished  :  that  L.  Piso  had  destroyed  a 
"  celebrated  chapel  of  Diana,  where  all  that  neigh- 
"  bourhood,  and  some  of  the  senate,  used  annually  to 
"  perform  their  family  sacrifices :  that  Serranus  also 
"  had  thrown  down,  burnt,  and  profaned  several  con- 
"  secrated  chapels,  and  raised  other  buildings  upon 
"  them  f  :  that  as  to  ambassadors  killed  contrary  to 
"  law  and  right ;  though  it  was  commonly  interpreted 
"  of  those  from  Alexandria,  yet  other  ambassadors  had 
"  been  murthered,  whose  death  was  no  less  offensive 

*  De  Harusplc.  responsis,  10.  11.  12.  13. 
'f.  Ibid.  14.  15. 
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^  to  the  gods ;  as  Theodosius,  killed  with  the  privity 
"  and  permission  of  Clodius  ;  and  Plato,  by  the  order 
"  of  Piso  *  :  As  to  the  violation  of  faith  and  oaths,  that 
"  it  related  evidently  to  those  judges  who  had  absolv- 
"ed  Clodius;  as  being  one  of    he   most  memorable 
"  and  flagrant  perjuries  which  Rome  had  ever  known ; 
**  that  the  answer  itself  suggested  this  interpretation, 
"  when  it  subjoined,  that  ancient  and  occult  sacrifices 
"  were  polluted ;  which  could  refer  to  nothing  so  pro- 
**  perly  as  to  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea ;  which  were 
*'  the  most  ancient  and  most  occult  of  any  in  the  city  ; 
"  celebrated  with  incredible  secrecy  to  that  goddess, 
"  whose  name  it  was  not  lawful  for  men  to  know  ; 
•*  and  with  ceremonies,  which  no  man  ever  pried  into, 
"  but  Clodius  J.     Then  as  to  the  warning,  given   by 
"  the  gods,  of  dangers  likely  to  ensue  from  the  dissen- 
"  sions  of  the  principal  citizens ;  that  there  v/as  no 
*•  man  so  particularly  active  in  promoting  those  dis- 
"  sensions,  as  Clodius ;  who  was  perpetually  enflaming 
"  one  side  or  the  other ;   now  pursuing  popular,  now 
"  aristocratical  measures ;  at  one  time  a  favourite  of 
**  the  Triumvirate,  at  another  of  the  senate ;  whose 
'*  credit  was  wholly  supported  by  their  quarrels  and 
*'  animosities.    He  exhorts  them  therefore  in  the  con- 
"elusion,  to  beware  of  falling  into  those  miseries,  of 
"  which  the  gods  so  evidently  forwamed  them  ;  and 
*'  to  take  care  especially,  that  the  form  of  the  repub- 
"  lie  was  ..lot  altered  ;   sincq  all  civil  contests  between 


*  Iblj.  16. 
X  Ibid.  17.  18. 
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"  great  and  powerful  citizens  must  necessarily  end, 
"  either  in  an  universal  destruction,  or  a  tyranny  of 
"  the  conqueror. :  that  the  state  was  now  in  so  totter- 
'•^ing  a  condition,  that  nothing  could  preserve  it  but 
"  their  concord :  that  there  was  no  hope  of  it's  being 
"  better,  while  Clodius  remained  unpunished ;  and  but 
"  one  degree  left  of  being  worse,  by  being  wholly 
"  ruined  and  enslaved ;   for  the  prevention  of  which, 
"  the  gods  had  given  them  this  remarkable  admoni- 
*'  tion  ;  for  they  were  not  to  beheve,  what  was  some- 
"  times  represented  on  the  stage,  that  any  god  ever 
"  descended  from  heaven  to  converse  familiarly  with 
*'  men  ;  but  that  these  extraordinary  sounds  and  agi- 
"  tations  of  the  world,  the  air,  the  elements,  were  the 
"  only  voice  and  speech  which  heaven  made  use  of; 
*'  that  these  admonished  them  of  their  danger,  and 
"  pointed  out  the  remedy  ;  and  that  the  gods,  by  in- 
"  timating  so  freely  the  way  of  their  safety,  had  shewn 
"  how  easy  it  would  be  to  pacify  them,  by  pacifying 
"  only  their  own  animosities  and  discords  among  them- 
*' selves." 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  before  the 
time  of  chasing  new  consuls,  which  was  commonly  in 
August,  the  senate  began  to  deliberate  on  the  provin- 
ces which  v/ere  to  be  assigned  to  them  at  the  expira- 
tion'of  their  office.  The  consular  provinces,  about 
which  the  debate  singly  turned,  were  the  two  Gauls, 
'  which  Caesar  now  held  ;  Macedonia,  which  Piso,  and 
Syria,  which  Gabinius  possessed.  All  who  spoke  be- 
fore  Cicero,  excepting  Servihus,  were  for  taking  one 
or  both  the  Gauls  from  Cccsar ;  which  was  what  the 
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senate  generally  desired :  but  when  it  came  to  Cice- 
ro's turn,  he  gladly  laid  hold  on  the  occasion  to  re- 
venge himself  on  Piso  and  Gabinius ;  and  exerted  all 
his  authority,  to  get  them  recalled  with  some  marks  of 
disgrace,  and  their  government  assigned  to  the  suc- 
ceeding consuls ;  but  as  for  Cxsar,  liis  opinion  was, 
"  that  his  command  should  be  continued  to  him  till 
"  he  had  finished  the  war,  wliich  he  was  carrying  on 
"  with  such  success,  and  settled  the  conquered  coun- 
**  tries."  This  gave  no  small  offence  ;  and  the  consul 
PhiUppus  could  not  forbear  interrupting  and  re- 
minding him,  "  that  he  had  more  reason  to  be  angry 
"  with  Caesar,  than  with  Gabinius  himself;  since  Ca?- 
"  sar  Vv^as  the  author  and  raiser  of  all  that  storm  which 
*'  had  oppressed  him."  But  Cicero  replied,  "  that,  in 
"  this  vote,  he  was  not  pursuing  liis  private  resent- 
"  ment,  but  the  public  good,  which  had  reconciled 
*'  him  to  Caesar ;  and  that  he  could  not  l)e  an  enemy 
"  to  one  who  was  deserving  so  well  of  his  country  : 
"  that  a  year  or  two  more  would  complete  his  con- 
"  quests,  and  reduce  all  Gaul  to  a  state  of  peaceful 
"  subjection  :  that  the  cause  was  widely  different  be- 
"  tween  Caesar  and  the  other  two ;  that  Caesar's  admi- 
"  nistration  was  beneficial,  prosperous,  glorious  to  the 
*'  republic ;  theirs,  scandalous,  ignominious,  hurtful  to 
*'  their  subjects,  and  contemptible  to  their  ^enemies." 
In  short,  he  m.anaged  the  debate  so,  that  the  se- 
nate came  fully  into  his  sentiments,  and  decreed  the 
revocation  of  Piso  and  Gabinius  ■^•. 


Itaque  ep-o  idem,   qui  nunc  consulibus  Us,  qui  deslgnati  erunt, 
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He  was  now  likewise  engaged  in  pleading  two  con- 
siderable causes  at  the  bar  ;  the  one  in  defence  of  Cor- 
nehus  Balbus,  the  other  of  M.  Caelius.  Balbus  was  a 
native  of  Gades  in  Spain,  of  a  splendid  family  in  that 
city,  who,  for  his  fidehty  and  services  to  the  Roman 
generals  in  that  province,  and  especially  in  the  Serto- 
rian  war,  had  the  freedom  of  Rome  conferred  upon 
him  by  Pompey,  in  virtue  of  a  law,  which  authorised 
him  to  grant  it  to  as  many  as  he  thought  proper.  But 
Pompey's  act  was  now  called  in  question,  as  originally 
null  and  invahd,  on  a  pretence,  that  the  city  of  Gades 
was  not  within  the  terms  of  that  alliance  and  relation 
to  Rome,  which  rendered  it's  citizens  capable  of  that 
privilege.  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  his  advocates, 
and  at  their  desire,  Cicero  also ;  who  had  the  third 
place,  or  post  of  honour  assigned  to  him,  to  give  the 
finishing  hand  to  the  cause  f .  The  prosecution  was 
projected,  not  so  much  out  of  enmity  to  Balbus,  as  to 


Syriam,  Macedoniamque  decerno — Quod,  si  essent  illi  optimi  viri, 
tamen  ego  mea  sententia  C.  Cassari  nondum  succedendum  putarem. 
Qua  de  re  dicam,  patres  conscripti,  quod  sentio,  atque  illam  inter- 
pellationem  familiarissimi  mel,  qua  qaullo  ante  interrupta  est  oratio 
xnea,  non  pertimescam.  Negat  me  vir  optimus  inimiciorem  debere 
esse  Gablnio,  quam  Gsesari  j  omnem  enim  illam  tempestatem,  cui 
cesserim,  Caesare  impulsore  atque  adjutore  esse  excitatam.  Cui  si 
primum  sic  respondeam,  me  communis  utilitatis  habere  rationem, 
non  doloris  mei.— Hie  me  mens  in  rempub.  animus  pristinus  ac  pe- 
rennis,  cum  C.  Caesare  reducit,  reconciliat,  restituit  in  gratiam. 
Quod  voknt  denique  homines  existiment,  nemini  ego  possum  esse 
bene  de  republica  merenti  non  amicus. — Vid.  Orat.  de  Provin. 
Cons.  8,  9,  8z:c. 

f  Quo  mihi  difficilior  est  hie  extremus  perorandi  locus. —  Sed 
mos  est  g,ereiidus,  non  modo  Cornelio,  cujus  ego  voluntati  in  ejus 
periculis  nullo  modo  deesse  possum  y  sed  etiam  Cn.  Pompeio.— Pia 
i^albo.'i,  2,  &c» 
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his  patrons  Pompey  and  Ccesar ;  by  whose  favour  he 
had  acquired  great  wealth  and  power ;  being  at  this 
time  general  of  the  artillery  to  Caesar,  and  the  princi- 
pal manager  or  steward  of  all  his  affairs.  The  judges 
gave  sentence  for  him,  and  confirmed  his  right  to  the 
city  ;  from  which  foundation  he  was  raised  afterwards 
by  Augustus,  to  the  consulate  itself;  his  nephew  also, 
young  Balbus,  w^ho  was  made  free  with  him  at  the 
same  time,  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Garamantes ;  and,  as  PHny  tells  us, 
they  were  the  only  instances  cf  foreigners,  and  adopt- 
ed citizens,  who  had  ever  advanced  themselves  to  ei- 
ther of  those  honours  in  Rome  J. 

Caelius,  whom  he  next  defended,  w^as  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  equestrian  rank,  of  great  parts  and  accom- 
pUshments,  trained  under  the  discipline  of  Cicero  him- 
self; to  whose  care  he  was  committed  by  his  father, 
upon  his  first  introduction  into  the  forum  :  before  he 
was  of  age  to  hold  any  magistracy,  he  had  distinguish-, 
ed  himself  by  two  public  impeachments;  the  one  of 
C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague  in  the  consulship,  for 
conspiring  against  the  state  ;  the  other  of  L.  Atrati- 
nus,  for  bribery  aud  corruption.  Atratinus's  son  was 
now  revenging  his  father's  quarrel,  and  accused  Ca;lius 
of  pubhc  violence,  for  being  concerned  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  Dio,  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  embassy  ; 


:j:  Fuit  et  Balbus  Cornelius  major  consul — Primus  extcrnorum, 
atque  etiam  in  oceano  genitorum  usus  illo  honore.  — Hist.  N.  7.  43. 

Garama  caput  Garamantunl  :  omnia  armis  Romanis  superata,  .et 
a  Cornelio  Balbo  triumphata,  uno  omnium  exterr.o  curru  -et  quiri- 
tium  jure  donato  :  quippe  Gadibus  nato  civitas  Roiu.  cum  Balba 
majore  patruo  data  est.     lb.  5-  S- 

E4 
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and  of  an  attempt  to  poison  Clodia,  the  sister  of  Clo- 
dius  :  he  had  been  this  lady's  gallant ;  whose  resent- 
ment for  her  favours  slighted  by  him,  was  the  real 
source  of  all  his  trouble.  In  this  speech,  Cicero  treats 
the  character  and  gallantries  of  Clodia,  her  commerce 
with  Caelius,  and  the  gaieties  and  licentiousness  of 
youth,  with  such  a  vivacity  of  wit  and  humour,  that 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  entertaining  which  he  has 
left  to  us.  CceHus,  who  was  truly  a  libertine,  lived 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  in  a  house  which  he  hired  of  Clo- 
dius,  and,  among  the  other  proofs  of  his  extravagance, 
it  was  objected,  that  a  young  man,  in  no  pubhc  em- 
ployment, should  take  a  separate  house  from  his  fa- 
ther, at  the  yearly  rent  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds :  to  which  Cicero  replied,  that  Clodius,  he  per- 
ceived, had  a  mind  to  sell  his  house,  by  setting  the 
value  of  it  so  high  ;  whereas  in  truth,  it  was  but  a  lit- 
tle paultry  dwelling,  of  small  rent,  scarce  above  eighty 
pounds  per  annum  ^.  Caslius  was  acquitted,  and  ever 
after  professed  the  highest  regard  for  Cicero ;  with 
whom  he  held  a  correspondence  of  letters,  which  will 
give  us  occasion  to  speak  more  of  him  in  the  sequel 
of  the  history. 

'  Cicero  seems  to  have  composed  a  little  poem  about 
this  time,  in  compliment  to  Caesar ;  and  excuses  his 
not  sending  it  to  Atticus,  *'  because  Caesar  pressed  to 
**  have  it,  and  he  had  reserved  no  copy :  though,  to 


•"^  Sumptur;  unius  ger.eris  obiectus  est,  habltatlonis  :  triginta  mil- 
llbus  dixistis  eum  habitare.  *  Nunc  demum  intelligo  P.  Clodii  in- 
sulatn  esse  ven?Jcm,  cujus  hie  in  Lediculis  h^bitp.t,  decciTi?  u.t  op;aor, 
Tuillibus; — Pro  C'xMo.  T,  . 
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ppus. 


"  confess  the  truth,  he  says,  he  found  it  very  difficult 
*'  to  digest  the  meanness  of  recanting  his  old  prin- 
"  ciples.  But  adieu,  says  he,  to  all  right,  true,  ho- 
"  nest  councils :  it  is  incredible  what  perfidy  there  is 
"  in  those  who  want  to  be  leaders,  and  who  really 
"  would  be  so,  if  there  was  any  faith  in  them.  I  felt 
"  what  they  were  to  my  cost,  when  I  was  drawn  in, 
"  deserted,  and  betrayed  by  them :  I  resolved  still  to 
"  act  on  with  them  in  all  things,  but  found  them  the 
"  same  as  before,  till,  by  your  advice,  I  came  at  last 
"  to  a  better  mind.  You  will  tell  me  that  you  ad- 
*'  vised  me  indeed  to  act,  but  not  to  write ;  it  is  true ; 
"  but  I  was  willing  to  put  myself  under  a  necessity  of 
"  adhering  to  my  new  alliance,  and  preclude  the  pos- 
**  sibility  of  returning  to  those  who,  instead  of  pitying 

*'  me,  as  they  ought,  never  cease  envying  m.e. 

"  But  since  those  who  have  no  power  vrill  not  love 
"  me,  my  business  is  to  acquire  the  love  of  those  who 
"  have :  you  wdll  say,  I  wish  that  you  had  done  it 
"  long  ago ;  I  knovv^  you  wished  it,  and  I  was  a  mere 
"  ass  for  not  minding  you  *." 

*  Urgebar  ab  eo,  ad  quern  misi,  et  non  habebam  exemplar :  quid  ^ 
etiam,  (dudum  circumrodo,  quod  dcvorandum  est)  subturpicula  mihi 
videbatur  rruXtvaaisiy  sed  valeant  recta,  vera,  honestaconsilia.  Non 
est  credibile,  quae  sit  perfidia  In  istis  principibus,  ut  volunt  esse,  et 
ut  essent,  si  quicquam  haberent  fidei.  Ser.scrani,  norain,  induc- 
tus,  relictus,  projectus  ab  iis  :  tamen  hoc  erat  in  animo,  ut  cum  iis 
in  rep.  consentirem.  lidem  erant,  qui  fuerant.  Vix  aliquando  te 
auctore  resipivi.  Dices,  ca  te  monulsse,  quae  facereni,  non  etiara 
ut  scriberem.  Ego  mehcrcule  ,mihi  necessitatem  volui  imponerc 
hujus  novae  conjunctlonis,  ne  qua  mihi  liceret  labi  ad  illos,  qui  e^ 
tiam  turn  cum  misereri  mei  debent,  non  desinunt  invidere.     Sed 

tamcn 
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In  this  year  "also,  Cicero  wrote  that  celebrated  letter 
to  Lucceius,  in  which  he  presses  him  to  attempt  the 
history  of.  his  transactions :  Lucceius  was  a  man  of  e- 
minent  learning,  and  abilities,  and  had  just  finished 
the  history  of  the  Italic  and  Marian  civil  wars,  with 
intent  to  carry  it  down  through  his  own  times,  and  in 
the  general  relation  to  include,  as  he  had  promised,  a 
particular  account  of  Cicero's  acts :  but  Cicero,  who 
was  pleased  with  his  stile  and  manner  of  writing,  la- 
bours to  engage  him  in  this  letter,  to  postpone  the  de^ 
sign  of  his  continued  history,  and  enter  directly  on 
that  separate  period,  "  from  the  beginning  of  his  con- 
"  sulship  to  his  restoration,  comprehending  Catiline's 
"  conspiracy,  and  his  own  exile."  He  observes,  "  that 
"  thi$  short  interval  was  distinguished  with  such  a  va- 
*^  riety  of  incidents,  and  unexpected  turns  of  fortune, 
"  as  furnished  the  happiest  materials,  both  to  the  skill 
"  of  the  writer  and  the  entertainment  of  the  reader : 
*'  that,  when  an  author's  attention  was  confined  to  a 
*'  single  and  select  subject,  he  was  more  capable  of 
"  adorning  it,  and  displaying  his  talents,  than  in  the 
**  wide  and  diffusive  field  of  general  history ;  but  if  he 
"  did  not  think  the  facts  themselves  worth  the  pains 
"  of  adorning,  that  he  would  yet  allow  so  much  to 
"  friendship,  to  affection,  and  even  to  that  favour 
"  which  he  had  so  laudably  disclaimed  in  his  prefaces, 


tamen  modici  fuimus  vTroSio-u^  ut  scripsi — Sed  quoniam  qui  nihil  pos- 
sunt,  ii  me  amare  nolunt,  demus  operam,  ut  ab  iis,  qui  possunt,  di- 
ligamur  :  dices,  vellem  jampridem.  Scio  te  voluisse,  et  me  asinum 
germanum  fuisse.— Ad  Att.  4,  5. 

Scri-bis  poema  ab  eo  nostrum  probari.— ^-Ad  Quint,  2.  15. 
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*'  as  not  to  confine  himself  scrupulously  to  the  strict 

"  laws  of  history,  and  the  rules  of  truth.- That,  if 

"  he  would  undertake  it,  he  would  supply  him  with 
*'  some  rough  memoirs,  or  commentaries,  for  the  foun- 
"  dation  of  his  work ;  if  not,  that  he  himself  should  be 
"  forced  to  do  what  many  had  done  before  him,  write 
*'  his  own  life ;  a  task,  liable  to  many  exceptions  and 
*'  difficulties,  where  a  man  would  necessarily  be  re- 
•'  strained  by  modesty,  on  the  one  hand,  or  partiality 
"  on  the  other,  either  from  blaming  or  praising  him- 
*'  self  so  much  as  he  deserved,"  &c.  *. 

This  letter  is  constantly  alleged  as  a  proof  of  Ci- 
cero's vanity,  and  excessive  love  of  praise ;  but  we 
must  consider  it  as  written,  not  by  a  philosopher,  but 
a  statesman,  conscious  of  the  greatest  services  to  his 
country,  for  which  he  had  been  barbarously  treated^ 
and,  on  that  account,  the  more  eager  to  have  them 
represented  in  an  advantageous  light,  and  impatient 
to  taste  some  part  of  that  glory  when  living,  which  he 
was  sure  to  reap  from  them  when  dead ;  and  as  to  the 
passage  which  gives  the  offence,  where  he  presses  his 
friend  to  exceed  even  the  bounds  of  truth  in  his 
praises,  it  is  urged  only,  we  see,  conditionally,  and  up- 
on an  absurd  or  improbable  supposition,  that  Lucceius 
did  not  think  the  acts  themselves  really  laudable,  or 
worth  praising  :  But  whatever  exceptions  there  may 
be  to  the  morahty,  there  can  be  none  to  the  elegance 
and  composition  of  the  letter,  which  is  filkd  with  a 
variety  of  beautiful  sentiments,  illustrated  by  exam- 

*  Eo.  fam.  12.  * 
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pies  drawn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  history ;  so 
that  it  is  justly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces  of  the 
epistolary  kind,  which  remain  to  us  from  antiquity. 
Cicero  had  employed  more  than  ordinary  pains  upon 
it,  and  was  pleased  with  his  success  in  it :  for  he  men- 
tion's it  to  Atticus  with  no  small  satisfaction,  and  wish- 
ed him  to  get  a  copy  of  it  from  their  friend  Lucceius. 
The  effect  of  it  was,  that  Lucceius  undertook  what 
Cicero  desired,  and  probably  made  some  progress  in 
it,  since  Cicero  sent  him  the  memoirs  which  he  pro- 
mised, and  Lucceius  lived  many  years  after,  in  an  un- 
interrupted friendship  with  him,  though  neither  this, 
nor  any  other  of  his  writings,  had  the  fortune  to  be 
preserved  to  succeeding  ages  ^. 

All  people's  eyes  and  inclinations  began  now  to  turn 
towards  Caesar,  Vv^ho  by  the  eclat  of  his  victories,  seem- 
ed to  rival  the  fame  of  Pompey  himself;  and,  by  his 
address  and  generosity,  gained  ground  upon  him  daily 
in  authority  and  influence  in  public  affairs.  He  spent 
the  winter  at  Luca ;  whither  a  vast  concourse  of  all 
ranks  resorted  to  him  from  Rome.  Here  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  again  made  friends  by  him  ;  and  a  pro- 
ject formed,  that  they  should  jointly  seize  the  consul- 
ship for  the  next  year,  though  they  had  not  declared 
themselves  candidates  within  the  usual  time.  L.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  professed  enemy,  was  one  of 
the  competitors  ;  who,  thinking  himself  sure  of  success, 


*  Epistolam,  Luccelo  quam  misi — fac  ut  ab  eo  snmas  :  valde 
bella  est :  eumque  ut  adprcperet  adhorteris,  et,  quod  mihi  sc  ita 
factiirum  rcjcripslt,  agas  gratias.      Ad  Att.  4.  6. 

Tu  Luceeio  iibrum  nostrum  dabis.     Ibid,  'i  i. 
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could  not  forbear  bragging,  that  he  would  effect,  when 
consul,  what  he  could  not  do  when  praetor,  rescind 
Caesar's  acts,  and  recal  him  from  his  government  *  ; 
which  made  them  resolve,  at  all  hazards,  to  defeat  him. 
What  greatly  favoured  their  design,  was,  the  obstina- 
cy of  the  tribune,  C.  Cato ;  who,  to  revenge  himself 
on  Marcellinus,  for  not  suffering  him  to  hold  any  as- 
sembhes  of  the  people,  for  promulgating  his  laws, 
would  not  suffer  the  consuls  to  hold  any,  for  the  choice 
of  the  magistrates  f .  The  Triumvirate  supported  him 
in  this  resolution  till  the  year  expired,  and  the  govern- 
ment fell  into  an  Inter-regnum ;  when,  by  faction 
and  violence,  and  the  terror  of  troops  poured  into  the 
city,  they  extorted  the  consulship  out  of  the  hands  of 
Domitius,  and  secured  it  to  themselves  f.  This  made 
Pompey  generally  odious,  who,  in  all  this  height  of 
greatness,  could  not  defend  himself  from  the  perpetual 
railleries  and  insults  of  his  adversaries ;  which  yet  he 
bore  with  singular  temper  and  patience.  Marcellinus 
was  constantly  alarming  the  city  with  the  danger  of 
his  power ;  and  as  he  was  haranguing  one  day  on  that 
subject,  being  encouraged  by  a  general  acclamation 


*  Sed  cum  L.  Domitius  consulatus  candidatus  palam  minaretur, 
consulem  se  effecturum,  quod  prartor  nequisset,  adempturumque  ci 
exercitus.  Crassum  Pompeiumque  in  urbem  provinciui  suae  Lucara 
extractos  compulit,  ut  dctrudcndi  Domitli  causa  alterum  consula- 
tum  peterent.      Sueton.  J.  Cjcb.  24. 

f  Consul — dies  comitialcs  exemit  omnes — C.  Cato  conclonalus 
est,  comitia  haberi  non  biturura,  si  sibi  cum  ponulo  agend:  dici  cs- 
sent  exempli.     Ad  Quint.  2.  6. 

X  Quid  enim  hoc  miserius,  quam  eum.  qui  tot  auuos,  fjuod  ha- 
bet,  deaignatus  consul  fuerit,  consulem  fieri  non  pobse  ?  Sic.  Ad 
Att.  4.  8.     Vid.  Dio.  p.  1^3. 
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of  the  people* ;  "  cry  out,  citizens,"  says  he,  "  cry  put 
"  while  you  may  ;  for  it  will  not  be  long  in  your  pow^- 
"  er  to  do  so  with  safety  *»"  Cn.  Piso  also,  a  young 
nobleman,  who  had  impeached  Manilius  Crispus,  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  and  notoriously  guilty,  being 
provpked  by  Pompey's  protection  of  him,  turned  his 
attack  against  Pompey  himself,  and  charged  him  with 
many  crimes  against  the  state  ;  being  asked,  therefore, 
by  Pompey,  why  he  did  not  choose  to  impeach  him 
rather  than  the  criminal,  he  replied  briskly,  that  if  he 
would  give  bail  to  stand  a  trial,  without  raising  a  civil 
war,  he  would  soon  bring  him  before  his  judges  f . 
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During  the  continuance  of  these  tumults,  occasion-^ 
ed  by  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,  Cicero  retired 
into  the  country ;  where  he  staid  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  much  out  of  humour,  and  disgusted  both  w^ith 
the  republic  and  himself.  Atticus's  constant  advice 
to  him  was,  to  consult  his  safety  and  interest,  by  unit- 
ing himself  with  the  men  of  power ;  and  they,  on 
their  part,  v^^ere  as  constantly  inviting  him  to  it,  by  all 
possible  assurances  of  their  affection :  but  in  his  an- 
swers to  Atticus  he  observes :  "  tbat  their  two  cases 
"  were  very  different ;  that  Atticus,  having  no  pecu- 

*  Acclamate,  inquit,  Quirites,  acclamate,  dum  licet :  jam  enim 
vobis  impune  facere  non  llcebit.     Val.  Max.  6.  2.  "^ 

f  Da,  inquit,  prsedes  reip.  te,  si  postulatus  fueris,  civile  bellum 
nan  excitaturum  ;  etiam  de  tuo  prius,  quam  de  Manilii  capite,  ii- 
concilium  judices  mittam.     Ibid. 
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**  liar  character,  suffered  no  peculiar  indignity ;  no- 
"  thing  but  what  was  common  to  all  the  citizens ; 
*'  whereas  his  own  condition  was  such,  that  if  he  spoke 
"  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  should  be  looked  upon  as 
"  a  madman  ;  if  what  was  useful  only  to  himself,  as  a 
"  slave  ;  if  nothing  at  all,  as  quite  oppressed  and  sub- 
"  dued  :  that  his  uneasiness  was  the  greater,  because 
*'  he  could  not  shew  it  without  being  thought  ungrate- 
"  ful: — Shalll  withdraw  myself  then,"  says  he,  "  from 
"  business,  and  retire  to  the  port  of  ease  ?  Tbit  will 
**  not  be  allowed  to  me.  Shall  I  follow  these  leaders 
"  to  the  wars,  and,  after  having  refused  to  command, 
"  submit  to  be  commanded  ?  I  will  do  so  ;  for  I  see 
"  that  it  is  your  advice,  and  wish  that  I  had  always 
"  followed  it :  or,  shall  I  resume  my  post,  and  enter 
"  again  into  affairs  ?  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  that, 
**  but  begin  to  think  Philoxenus  in  the  right ;  who 
**  chose  to  be  carried  back  to  prison,  rather  than  com- 
"  mend  the  tyrant's  verses.  This  is  what  I  am  now 
"  meditating ;  to  declare  my  dislike  at  least  of  what 
*'  they  are  doing  *." 


*  Tu  quidem,  etsi  es  natura  9ro>i/];xcf,  tamen  nullam  hiiLes  pro- 
priam  servitutem  ;  communi  frueris  nomine.  Ego  verc,  qui,  si  lo- 
quor  de  repub.  quod  oportet,  insanus  ^  si  quod  opus  est,  s^:  /us  exis- 
timor  J  si  taceo,  oppressus  et  captus  j  quo  dolorc  esse  dceo  ?  quo 
sum  scilicet  hoc  etiam  acriore,  quod  ne  dolere  quidem  possum,  ut 
non  ingratus  videar.  Quid  si  cessare  libeat  et  in  otii  pc:-t"m  con- 
fugere  ?  Nequicquam.  Immo  etiam  in  helium  et  in  casti:  :  ergo 
erimus  ottx^oi^  qui  rocyot  esse  noluimus  ?  Sic  faciendum  e^st ;  tibi 
enim  ipsi,  cui  utinam  semper  p^ruissem,  sic  videc  placere.  Reliqui 
est,  'Ltcu^x'*  ^i>jtyj.<;^  racvTccv  xoc-f^ii ',  non  mehcrculc*  possum  :.  ( f  ^hi- 
loxeno  ignosco,  qui  reduci  in  carcerem  malult.     Verunlamen  id  ip- 
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Such  were  the  agitations  of  his  mind  at  this  time, 
as  he  frequently  signifies  in  his  letters :  he  was  now 
at  one  of  his  villas  on  the  dehghtful  shore  of  Baiae, 
the  chief  place  of  resort  and  pleasure  for  the  great 
and  rich  :  Pompey  came  thither  in  April,  and  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  he  sent  him  his  compliments,  and 
spent  his  whole  time  with  him :  they  had  much  dis- 
course on  public  affairs,  in  which  Pompey  expressed 
great  uneasiness,  and  owned  himself  dissatisfied  with 
his  own  part  in  them  ;  but  Cicero,  in  his  account  of 
the  conversation,  intimates  some  suspicion  of  his  sin- 
cerity f .  In  the  midst  of  this  company  and  diversion, 
Cicero's  entertainment  was  in  his  studies  ;  for  he  ne- 
ver resided  any  where  without  securing  to  himself  the 
use  of  a  good  library  :  here  he  had  the  command  of 
Faustus's;  the  son  of  Sylla,  and  son-in-law  of  Pompey  ; 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  Italy ;  gathered  from 
the  spoils  of  Greece,  and  especially  of  Athens,  from 
which  Sylla  brought  away  many  thousand  volumes. 
He  had  no  body  in  the  house  with  him,  but  Diony- 
sius,  a  learned  Greek  slave,  v/hom  Atticus  had  made 
free,  and  who  was  entrusted  with  the  instruction  of 


sum  mecum  in  his  locis  commcntor,  ut  ista  improbem. — Ad.  Att. 

The  story  of  Dionysms  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Phlloxenus 
the  poet,  is  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus.      Lib.  15.  p.  331. 

j-  Pompeius  in  Cumanum  Pariiibus  venit :  misit  ad  me  statim 

qui   salutem  nunciarct :    ad  eum  postridie  mane  vadebam Ad 

Att.  4,  X. 

Nos  hie  cum  Pompelo  fulmus  :  sane  slbi  displicens  ut  loqueba- 
tur  *,  sic  est  eniiri  in  hoc  hcmine  dicendum. — In  nos  vero  suavissimc 
eftusus ;  venit  etiam  ad  me  in  Cumanum. — lb.  9. 
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the  two  young  Ciceros,  the  son  and  the  nephew  : 
**  with  this  companion  he  was  devouring  books,  since 
"  the  wretched  state  of  the  pubhc  had  deprived  him, 
"  as  he  tells  us,  of  all  other  pleasures.  "  1  had  much 
*'  rather,"  says  he  to  Atticus,  "  be  sitting  on  your  lit- 
"  tie  bench  under  Aristotle's  picture,  than  in  the  cu^ 
"  rule  chairs  of  our  great  ones ;  or  taking  a  turn  with 
*'  you  in  your  walks,  than  with  him  w^hom  it  must, 
"  I  see,  be  my  fate  to  walk  with  :  as  for  the  success 
"  of  that  walk,  let  fortune  look  to  it,  or  some  god,  if 
"  there  be  any,  w^ho  takes  care  of  us  J."  He  mentions 
in  the  same  letter  a  current  report  at  Puteoli,  that 
king  Ptolemy  was  restored;  and  desires  to  know 
what  account  they  had  of  it  at  Pvome  :  the  report 
was  very  true ;  for  Gabinius,  tempted  by  Ptolemy's 
gold  and  the  plunder  of  Egypt ;  and  encouraged  also, 
as  some  write,  by  Pompey  himself,  undertook  to  re- 
place him  on  the  throne  vv  ith  his  Syrian  army ; 
which  he  executed  with  a  high  hand,  and  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  king's  enemies  ;  in  open  defi- 
ance of  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  tlie  direction 
of  the  sibyl :  this  made  a  great  noise  at  Rome,  and  ir- 
ritated the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  resolved 


X  Ego  hie  pascor  Bibliotbeca  Fausti.  Fortasse  tu  putabas  his 
rebus  Puteolanis  et  Liiciiucnsibus.  Ne  ista  quidem  desunt.  Sed 
mehercule  a  cx-leris  oblectationibus  dcseror  et  voluptatibus  propter 
rempub.  sic  literi;-  ,ustentor  et  recrcor ;  maloque  in  ilia  tua  sede- 
cula,  quam  habe:  .^ab  imagine  Arij:totelis,  •iedere,  quam  in  istorum 
sella  curuli ;  tec  nque  apr.d  te  ambulare,  quam  cum  co,  quocum 
video  esse  ambui  vndum.  Sed  de*ilia  amlulationc  tors  videret,  aut 
si  qui  est,  qui  cui'^'",  Deus.     lb.  lo. 

Nos  hie  voramus  litwai.-  cum  licmine  mirifico.  it  a  mehercule  scn- 
tio,  Dionvsio.  lb.  ii. 

Vol.  il.  r 
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« 

to  make  him  feel  their  displeasure  for  it  very  severely 
at  his  return  *. 

His  colleague  Piso  came  home  the  first  from  his 
nearer  government  of  Macedonia  ;  after  an  inglorious 
administration  of  a  province,  whence  no  consular  se- 
nator had  ever  returned  but  to  a  triumph.  For  tho* 
on  the  account  of  some  trifling  advantage  in  the  field, 
he  had  procured  himself  to  be  saluted  emperor  by  his 
army,  "yet  the  occasion  was  so  contemptible,  that  he 
durst  not  send  any  letters  upon  it  to  the  senate  :  but, 
after  oppressing  the  subjects,  plundering  the  allies,  and 
losing  the  best  part  of  his  troops  against  the  neighbour- 
ing barbarians,  who  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try, he  ran  away  in  disguise  from  a  mutiny  of  the  sol- 
diers, whom  he  disbanded  at  last  without  their  pay  f . 
When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  stript  his  fasces  of  their 
laurel,  and  entered  the  city  obscurely  and  ignomini- 
ously,  without  any  other  attendance  than  his  own  re- 
tinue X'      ^i^  ^is  first  appearance  in  public,  trusting 

*  Vid.  Dio.  1.  39.  p.  116.  &c. 

f  Ex  qua  aliquot  praitorio  imperio,  consularis  quiclem  nemo  ^-e- 
dilt,  qui  incolumis  fuerit,  qui  non  triumpharit.     In  Pison.  16. 

Ut  ex  ea  provincia,  qu«  fuit  ex  omnibus  una  maxime  triumpha- 
lis,  nuUas  sit  ad  senatum  lltteras  mittere  ausus.  Niincius  ad  seuu- 
tum  missus  est  nullus.     lb,  19. 

Mitto  de  amissa  maxima  p-arte  exercitus. —  20. 

Dyrrhachium  ut  venit  decedens,  obsessus  est  ab  iis  ipsis  militibus. 
Quibus  cum  juratus  affiimasset,  se,  quee  deberentur,  poster©  die  per- 
goluturum  ;  domum  u,  abdidit  :  inde  nocte  intempesta  crepidatus, 
veste  servili  navem  conscendit. — 38. 

%   Sic  iste— Macedonicus  Imperator  in  urbem  se  intulit,  ut  nul- 
lius  negotiatoris  obscurissimi  reditus  unquam  fuerit  desertior. — 23. 
-   Cum  tu — detractam  e  cruentis  fascibus  lauream  ad  portam  Es- 
quilinam  abjecisti.     lb.  30. 
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to  the  authority  of  his  son-in-law,  Caesar,  he  had  the 
hardiness  to  attack  Cicero  and  complain  to  the  senate 
of  his  injurious  treatment  of  him  :  but  when  he  began 
to  reproach  him  with  the  disgrace  of  his  exile,  the 
whole  assembly  interrupted  him  ly  a  loud  and  general 
clamour  *.  Among  other  things,  with  which  he  up- 
braided Cicero,  he  told  him,  that  it  was  not  any  envy 
for  what  he  had  done,  but  the  vanity  of  what  he  had 
said,  which  had  driven  him  into  exile ;  and  that  a 
single  verse  of  his, 

Cedant  arma  togcc,  concedat  laurea  lingua, 

was  the  cause  of  all  his  calamity;  by  provoking  Pompey 
to  make  him  feel  how  much  the  power  of  the  general 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  orator :  he  put  him  in  mind 
also,  that  it  was  mean  and  ungenerous  to  exert  his  spleen 
only  against  such  whom  he  had  reason  to  contemn, 
without  daring  to  meddle  with  those  who  had  more 
power,  and  where  his  resentment  was  more  due  *. 
But  it  had  been  better  for  him  to  have  stifled  his  com- 
plaints and  suffered  Cicero  to  be  quiet ;  who,  exas- 
perated by  his  imprudent  attack,  made  a  reply  to  him 


*  Tunc  ausus  es  meum  discessum  ilium — maledicli  et  contumc- 
lise  loco  ponere  ?  Quo  quidem  tempore  cepi,  patres  conscripti, 
fructum  immortalem  vestri  in  me  amoris — qui  non  admurmuratio- 
ne,  sed  voce  et  clamore  abjecti  hominls — petu.antiam  fregistis. 
Ibid.  14. 

f  Non  ulla  tibi,  inquit,  invidia  nocuit,  sed  versus  tui.  Huec  res 
tlbi  fluctus  illos  excitavit.  Tuae  dibis,  inouit,  togce,  summum  im- 
peratorem  esse  cessurum. 

Paulo  ante  dixisti  me  cum  iis  confligere  quos  despicerem  \  non 
attingere  eos,  qui  plus  possent,  quibus  iratus  esse  deberem.  Ibid. 
29?  S'^J  3^- 
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upon  the  spot  in  an  invective  speech,  the  severest  per- 
haps that  was  ever  spoken  by  any  man,  on  the  person, 
the  parts,'  the  whole  hfe  and  conduct  of  Piso  ;  which, 
as  long  as  the  Roman  name  subsists,  must  deliver  down 
a  most  detestable  character  of  him  to  all  posterity.  As 
to  the  verse,  with  which  he  was  urged,  he  ridicules  the 
absurdity  of  Piso's  apphcation  of  it,  and  tells  him, 
"  that  he  had  contrived  a  very  extraordinary  punish- 
"  ment  for  poor  poets,  if  they  were  to  be  banished  for 
"  every  bad  line  :  that  he  was  a  critic  of  a  new  kind ; 
*'  not  an  Aristarchus,  but  a  grammatical  Phalaris ;  who, 
"  instead  of  expunging  the  verse,  was  for  destroying 
"  the  author  :  that  the  verse  itself  could  not  imply  a- 
"  ny  affront  to  any  man  whatsoever  :  that  he  was  an 
"  ass,  and  did  not  know  his  letters,  to  imagine,  that  by 
"  the  gown  he  meant  his  own  gown  ;  or  by  arms,  the 
"  arms  of  any  particular  general ;  and  not  to  see  that 
"  he  was  speaking  only  in  the  poetical  stile ;  and  as 
"  the  one  was  the  emblem  of  peace,  the  other  of  war, 
"  that  he  could  mean  nothing  else,  than  that  the  tu- 
"  mults  and  dangers,  with  which  the  city  had  been 
*'  threatened,  must  now  give  way  to  peace  and  tran- 
*'  quillity  :  that  he  might  have  stuck  a  little  indeed  in 
"  explaining  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  if  Piso  him- 
*'  self  had  not  helped  him  out ;  who,  by  tramphng  his 
"  own  laurel  under  foot  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  had  de- 
"  clared  how  much  he  thought  it  inferior  to  every  o- 
"  ther  kind  of  honour  : — that  as  for  Pompey,  it  was 
"  silly  to  think,  that,  after  the  volumes  which  he  had 
"-  written  in  his  praise,  one  silly  verse  should  make  him 
"  at  last  his  enemy  :  but  that  in  truth,  he  never  was 
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**  his  enemy  ;  and  if,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  had 
"  shewn  any  coldness  towards  him,  it  was  all  owing  to 
"  the  perfidy  and  m^alice  of  such  as  Piso  ;  who  were 
"  continually  infusing  jealousies  and  suspicions  into 
"  him,  till  tiiey  had  removed  from  his  confidence  all 
"  who  loved  either  him  or  the  republic  *." 

About  this  time  the  theatre,  which  Pompey  had 
built  at  his  own  charge,  for  tlie  use  and  ornament  of 
the  city,  was  solemnly  opened  and  dedicated  :  it  is 
much  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its  grandeur  and 
magnificence  :  the  plan  was  taken  from  the  theatre  of 
Mytilene,  but  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  receive  com- 
modiously  forty  thousand  people.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  portico,  to  shelter  the  company  in  bad  Vveather, 
and  had  cl  curia  or  senate-house  annexed  to  it  ;  with 
,  a  basihca  also,  or  grand  hall,  proper  for  the  sittings  of 
judges,  or  any  other  public  business :  which  were  all 
finished  at  Pompey's  cost,  and  adorned  with  a  great 
number  of  images,  formed  by  the  ablest  masters,  of 
men  and  women,  famed  for  something  very  remark- 

*  Quoniam  te  non  Aristarchum,  sed  grammatlcum  Phalarim  ha- 
bemus,  qui  non  notam  apponas  ad  malum  versum,  sed  poetam  ar- 
mis  prosequare.  Quid  nunc  te,  asine,  literas  doceam  ?  Non  dixi 
hanc  togam,  qua  sum  amictus,  nee  arma,  scutum  et  gladium  unius 
imperatoris  :  sed  quod  pacis  est  iusigne  et  otii,-toga-,  contra  autcm 
arma,  tumultus  ac  belli,  more  poetarum  locutus,  hoc  intelligi  volui, 
bellum  ac  tumultum  paci  atque  otio  cojicessurum — in""altero — hx- 
rerem,  nisi  tu  expedisses.  Nam  cum  tu — detractum  e  cruentis  fas- 
scibus  lauream  ad  portam  Esquilinam  abjecisti,  indicasti,  non  modo 
amplissim^,  sed  etiam  minimie  laudi  lauream  concc^si  se.  Vis  Pom- 
pelum  isto  versu  inimicum  mihi  esse  factum.  Primo  nonne  coiti- 
pensabit  cum  uno  versiculo  tot  mea  volumlna  lar.dum  sua  rum  i* 
Vestrae  fraudes, — vestne  criminationes  insldiarum  mcarum — cfffcv- 
runt  ut  ego  excluderer.  &c.     In  Pison.  30,  31, 
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able  or  prodigious  in  their  lives  and  characters*.  At-, 
ticus  undertook  the  care  of  placing  all  these  statues, 
for  which.  Pompey  charged  Cicero  with  his  thanks  to 
him  f  :  but  what  made  this  fabric  the  more  surpris- 
ing and  splendid,  was  a  beautiful  temple,  erected  at 
one  end  of  it  to  Venus  the  conqueress ;  and  so  con- 
.  trived,  that  the  seats  of  the  theatre  might  serve  as 
stairs  to  the  temple.  This  was  designed,  it  is  said,  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  making  so  vast  an  expence  for 
the  mere  use  of  luxury ;  the  temple  being  so  placed, 
tliat  those  who  came  to  the  shews  might  seem  to  come 
to  worship  the  goddess  :j.\ 

At  the  solemnity  of  this  dedication,  Pompey  enter- 
tained the  people  with  thq  most  magnificent  shews 
vv'hich  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  Rome  :  in  the  thea- 
tre, Vv^ere  stage-plays,  prizes  of  music,  wresthng,  and 
all  kinds  of  bodily  exercises :  in  the  circus,  horse-races, 
and  huntings  of  wild  beasts  for  five  days  successively  ; 
in  which  five  Imndred  Hons  were  killed ;  and  on  the 

*  Pompeius  Magnus  in  ornamentls  theatri  mirabiles  fama  posult 
imagines  *,  ob  id  diligentius  magnorum  artificum  ingeniis  elabcra- 
tas  :  inter  quas  legitur  ILutyche,  a  viginti  liberis  rogo  illata,  enixa 
triginta  partus  y  Alclppe,  Elephantum.     Plin.  H,  7.  3. 

f  Tibi  etiam  gratias  agebat,  quod  signa  componenda  suscepisses. 
Ad  Att.  4.  9. 

X  Qjium  Pompeius,  inquit,  scdem  Victoriae  dedicaturus  esset,  cu- 
jus  gradus  vicem  theatri  essent,  &c.  A.  Gell.  X.  i.  Vid.  Ter- 
tull.  de  Spectac. 

Dion  Cassius  mentions  it,  as  a  tradition  that  be  had  met  with, 
that  this  theatre  \vas  not  really  built  by  Pompey,  but  by  his  freed- 
man  Demetrius,  who  had  made  himself  richer  than  his  master,  by 
attending  him  in  his  wars  j'  and  to  take  off  the  envy  of  raising  sq 
vast  an  estate,  laid  out  a  considerable  part  of  it  upon  the  theatre, 
?.nd  gave  the  honour  of  it  to  Pom.ney.  Dipj,  p.  107.  SeneCo  de 
Trar.o.  Anini,  c.  8.        ' 
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last  day,  twenty  elephants :  whose  lamentable  how-. 
Ihig,  when  mortally  wounded,  raised  such  a  commise- 
ration in  the  multitude,  from  a  vulgar  notion  of  their 
great  sense  and  love  to  man,  that  it  destroyed  the 
whole  diversion  of  the  shew,  and  drew  curses  on  Pom- 
pey  himself,  for  being  the  author  of  so  much  cruel- 
ty *.  So  true  it  is,  what  Cicero  observes  of  this  kind 
of  prodigahty  ;  that  there  is  no  real  dignity  or  lasting 
honour  in  it ;  that  it  satiates,  while  it  pleases,  and  is 
forgotten,  as  soon  as  it  is  over  J.  It  gives  us  howev- 
er a  genuine  idea  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  these 
principal  subjects  of  Rome  :  who,  from  their  private 
revenues,  could  raise  such  noble  buildings,  and  pro- 
vide such  shews,  from  the  several  quarters  of  the 
world,  which  no  monarch  on  earth  is  now  able  to  ex- 
hibit. 

Cicero,  contrary  to  his  custom,  was  present  at  these 
shews,  out  of  comphment  to  Pompey,  and  gives  a  par- 
ticular account  of  them  to  his  friend  M.  Marius,  who 
could  not  be  drawn  by  them  from  his  books  and  re- 


*  Magnificentissima  vero  Pompeii  nostri  munera  in  sccundo  Con- 
sulatu.     De  Off.  2.  16. 

Pompeii  qiipque   altero   Consulatu,    dedicatione  templi  Veneris 

victricis,  pugnarc  in  Circo  viginti  elephantes Amissa  fugie  spe 

misericordiam  vulgi  inenarrabili  habitu  querentes  supplicavere,  qu.i 
dam  sese  lamentatione  complorantes,  tanto  populi  dolore;  ut  obll- 
tus  imperatoris — Flens  uni versus  coDSiirgeret,  dirasque  Pompeio, 
quas  ilie  mox  luit,  pccnas  imprecaretur— Plin.  1.  8.  7.  Vid.  Dio.  1. 
39.  p.  IC7.     It.  Plutar.  in  Pomp. 

X  In  his  infinitis — sumptibus,  niliil  nos  magnopere  mirnri-:  crm 
nee  necessitati  subveniatur,  necMignitas  augcatur  :  ipsaque  ilia  dc- 
lectatio  multitudinis  sit  ad  breve  exlguumque  tempus — in  quo  fa- 
men  ipso,  una  cum  satietate  memoria  quoque  moriatur  voluptatis.— 
De  Off.  2.  16. 

Ff4 
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treat  in  the  country.  "  The  old  actors,"  says  he,  "  who 
"  had  left  the  stage,  came  on  to  it  again,  in  honour  of 
"  Pompey ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  honour,  ought 
"  rather  to  have  staid  away  ;  our  friend  ^sopus  ap- 
"  peared  to  be  quite  sunk  and  worn  out ;  so  that  all 
"  people  seemed  willing  to  grant  him  his  quietus  :  for 
"  in  attempting  to  raise  his  voice,  where  he  had  occa- 
'•  sion  to   swear,  his  speech  faultered  and  failed  him 

" In   the  other  plays,  the   vast  apparatus,  and 

"  crouded  machinery,  which  raised  the  admiration  of 
"  the  mob,  spoiled  the  entertainment :  six  hundred 
"  mules,  infinite  treasures  of  plate,  troops  of  horse  and 

"  foot  fighting  on  the  stage. The  huntings  indeed 

"  were  magnificent,  but  what  pleasure  to  a  man  of 
"  taste,  to  see  a  poor  weak  fellow  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
"  fierce  beast;  or  a  noble  beast  struck  dead  with  a 
"  spear :  the  last  day's  shew  of  elephants,  instead  of 
"  dehght,  raised  a  general  compassion,  and  an  opinion 
*'  of  some  relation  between  that  animal  and  man  :  but 
"  least  you  should  think  me  wholly  happy,  in  these 
*'  days  of  diversion,  I  have  alm.ost  burst  myself  in  the 
**  defence  of  your  friend  Gallus  Caninius.  If  the  city 
"  vv^ould  be  as  kind  to  me,  as  they  are  to  ^sopus,  I 
"  would  willingly  quit  the  stage,  to  live  with  you,  and 
*'  such  as  you,  in  a  polite  dnd  liberal  ease  ■*." 

The  city  continued  for  a  great  part  of  this  summer 
without  it*s  annual  magistrates  :    for  the   elections 
which  had  been  postponed  from  ihe  last  year,  were 
-Still  kept  off  by  the  consuls,  till  they  could  settle  them 

~: — — nk 

*  E.p.  fam.  7.  I, 
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to  their  minds,  and  secure  them  to  their  own  crea- 
tures :  which  they  effected  at  last,  except  in  the  case 
of  two  tribunes,  who  shpt  into  the  office  against  their 
will :  but  the  most  remarkable  repulse  was,  of  M.  Ca- 
to  from  the  praetorship,  which  was  given  to  Vatinius ; 
from  the  best  citizen,  to  the  worst.  Cato,  upon  his 
return  from  the  Cyprian  voyage,  was  complimented 
by  the  senate  for  that  service  with  the  offer  of  the 
praetorship  in  an  extraordinary  manner  *.  But  he  de- 
clined the  compliment,  thinking  it  more  agreeable  to 
his  character,  to  obtain  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  people :  but  when  the  election  came 
on,  in  which  he  was  thought  sure  of  success,  Pompey 
broke  up  the  assembly,  on  pretence  of  somewhat  in- 
auspicious in  the  heavens,  and  by  intrigue  and  manage- 
ment got  Vatinius  declared  prastor,  who  had  been  re- 
pulsed the  year  before  with  disgrace  from  the  a?dile- 
ship  f  :  but  this  being  carried  by  force  of  money,  and 
likely  to  produce  an  impeachment  of  Vatinius,  Afra- 
nius  moved  for  a  decree,  that  the  pra?tors  should  not 
be  questioned  for  bribery  after  their  election  ;  which 
passed  against  the  general  humour  of  the  senate  ;  with 
an  exception  only  of  sixty  days,  in  which  they  were 
to  be  considered  as  private  men.  The  pretence  for 
the  decree  was,  that  so  much  of  the  year  being  spent, 


*  Cujus  mlnisterii  gratia  senatus  relationem  interponi  jubebat, 
lit  pTietoriis  comitiis  extra  ordinera  ratio  ejus  haberetur.     Sed  ipse 

id  lieri  passus  non  est. Val.  Max.  4.  l-  Plutar.  in  Cato. 

f  Proxima  dementiae  sulTragia — quoniam  quern  honorem  Catoii 
negaverunt,  Vatinio  daie  coacti  sunt.  Vul.  Max.  7.5,  Plut.  iji 
Pomp. 
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the  whole  would  pass  without  any  praetors  at  all,  if  a 
liberty  of  impeaching  was  allowed  :  from  this  moment, 
says  Cicero,  they  have  given  the  exclusion  to  Cato ; 
and,  being  masters  of  all,  resolve  that  all  the  world 
shall  knovv^  it  *. 

Cicero's  Palatine  house,  and  the  adjoining  portico  of 
Catulus,  were  now  finished  ;  and  as  he  and  his  brother 
were  the  curators  likewise  of  the  repairs  of  the  temple 
of  Tellusf ,  so  they  seem  to  have  provided  some  in- 
scriptions for  these  buildings  in  honour  and  memory 
of  themselves :  but  since  no  public  inscriptions  could 
be  set  up,  unless  by  pubhc  authority,  they  were  ap- 
prehensive of  an  opposition  from  Clodius.  Cicero 
mentioned  the  case  to  Pompey,  who  promised  his  as- 
sistance, but  advised  him  to  talk  also  w^ith  Crassus, 
wdiich  lie  took  occasion  to  do,  as  he  attended  him 
home  one  day  from  the  senate.  Crassus  readily  un- 
dertook the  affair,  and  told  him,  that  Clodius  had  a 
point  to  carry  for  himself  by  Pompey's  help  and  his, 
and  that  if  Cicero  would  not  oppose  Clodius,  he  was 
persuaded  that  Clodius  would  not  disturb  him  ;  to 
which  Cicero  consented.  Clodius's  business  was,  to 
procure  one  of  those  free  or  honorary  lieutenancies, 
that  he  might  go  with  a  public  character  to  Byzan- 


*  A.  D.  III.  id.  Mali  S.  C.  factum  est   de  ambitu  in  Afranii 

sententiam. Sed  magno  cum  gemitu  senatus.   Consules  non  sunt 

persecuti  eorum  sententias :  qui  Afranio  cum  essent  assensi  addide- 
runt,  ut  pnctores  ita  crearentur,  ut  dies  LX.  privati  essent.  Eo  die 
Catonem  plane  repudiarupt.  Quid  multa  ?  Tenent  omnia,  idque  ita 
omnes  intelligere  volunt.     Ad  Quint.  2.  9. 

-f-  Quod  JEdts  Tellmis  est  curationis  rncoe.     Dc   Harusn.   rcsp. 
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tium,  and  king  Brogitarus,  to  gather  the  money  which 
they  owed  him  for  past  services.  As  it  is  a  mere  mo- 
ney-matter, says  Cicero,  I  shall  not  concern  myself  a- 
bout  it,  whether  I  gain  my  own  point  or  not^  though 
Pompey  and  Crassus  have  jointly  undertaken  it ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  obtained  what  he  desired,  since,  be- 
sides the  intended  inscriptions,  he  mentions  a  statue 
also  of  his  brother,  which  he  had  actually  erected  at 
the  temple  of  Tellus  f . 

Trebonius,  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  interests  of 
the  Triumvirate,  published  a  law,  *'  for  the  assignment 
"  of  provinces  to  the  consuls  for  the  term  of  five  years  : 
"  to  Pompey,  Spain  and  Afric  ;  to  Crassus,  Syria,  and 
"  the  Parthian  war,  with  a  power  of  raising  what  for- 
"  ces  they  thought  fit :  and  that  Caesar's  commission 
"  should  be  renewed  also  for  five  years  more."  The 
law  was  opposed  by  the  generality  of  the  senate  ;  and 
above  all,  by  Cato,  Favonius,  and  two  of  the  tribunes, 
C.  Atticus  Capito,  and  P.  Aquihus  Callus :  but  the 
superior  force  of  the  consuls  and  the  other  tribunes 
prevailed,  and  cleared  the  forum  by  violence  of  all 
their  opponents.  The  law  no  sooner  passed,  than 
Crassus  began  to  prepare  for  his  eastern  expedition  ; 

f  Multa  nocte  cum  Vibullio  veni  ad  Pompeium.  Cumque  ego 
egissem  de  istis  operibus  et  inscriptionibus,  per  milii  benigne  res- 
pondlt.  Cum  Crasso  se  dixit  loqul  vclle,  mihiquc,  ut  idem  face- 
rem,  suasit.  Crassum  consulem  ex  senatu  domum  reduxi  :  susce- 
pit  rem,  dixitque  esse  quod  Clodius  hoc  tempore  cuperct  se,  ct.per 
Pompeium  consequi.  Putare  se,  si  ego  eum  non  impedirera,  posse 
me  adipisci  sine  contentione  quod  vellem,  &c.  Ad  Quint.  2.  9. 

Reddita  est  mihi  pervetus  epistola in  qua  dc   yEde  Telluris, 

ct  de  porticu  Catuli  me  admones.  Fit  utrumque  diligenter.  Ad 
Telluris  etiam  tuam  statuam  locavi.     lb.  3.  i. 
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and  was  in  such  haste  to  set  forward,  that  he  left 
Rome  above  two  months  before  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship  :  his  eagerness  to  involve  the  republic  in  a 
desperate  war,  for  which  the  Parthians  had  given  no 
pretext,  was  generally  detested  by  the  city  :  the  tri- 
burfe  Ateius  declared  it  impious,  and  prohibited  by 
all  the  auspices ;  and  denounced  direful  imprecations 
against  it ;  but  finding  Crassus  determined  to  march 
in  defiance  of  all  religion,  he  waited  for  him  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and,  having  dressed  up  a  little  altar, 
stood  ready  with  a  fire  and  sacrifice  to  devote  him  to 
destruction  J.  Ateius  was  afterwards  turned  out  of 
the  senate  by  Appius,  when  he  was  censor,  for  falsify- 
ing the  auspices  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  miserable- 
fate  of  Crassus  supported  the  credit  of  them  ;  and  con- 
firmed the  vulgar  opinion  of  the  inevitable  force  of 
those  ancient  rites,  in  drawing  down  the  divine  ven- 
geance on  all  who  presumed  to  contemn  them  ^. 
Appius  was  one  of  the  augurs ;  and  the  only  one  of 
the  college  who  maintained  the  truth  of  their  augu- 
ries, and  the  reality  of  divination  ;  for  which  he  was 
laughed  at  by  the  rest ;  who  charged  him  also  with 
an  absurdity,  in  the  reason,  which  he  subscribed,  for 
his  censure  upon  Ateius,  viz.  that  he  had  falsified  the 
auspices,  and  brought  a  great  calamity  on  the  Roman 
people  :  for  if  the  auspices,  they  said,  were  false,  they 
could' not  possibly  have  any  eSect,  or  be  the  cause  of 


X  Bio.  1.  39.  p.  lOp.-Plut.  in  Crass. 

*  M.  Crasso  quid  accident,  videmus,  dirarum  obramciatione  n^- 
glecta.     De  Diviii.  i.  16. 
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that  calamity  f.  But  though  they  were  undoubtedly 
forged,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  they  had  a  real  in- 
fluence on  the  overthrow  of  Crassus :  for  the  terror  of 
them  had  deeply  possessed  the  pinds  of  the  soldiers, 
and  made  them  turn  every  thing  which  they  saw,  or 
heard,  to  an  omen  of  their  ruin  ;  so  that  when  the  e- 
nemy  appeared  in  sight,  they  were  struck  with  such 
a  panic,  that  they  had  not  courage  or  spirit  enough 
left,  to  make  a  tolerable  resistance. 

Crassus  was  desirous,  before  he  left  Rome,  to  be  re- 
conciled to  Cicero  :  they  had  never  been  real  friends, 
but  generally  opposite  in  party ;  and  Cicero's  early 
engagements  with  Pompey  kept  him  of  course  at  a 
distance  from  Crassus :  their  coldness  was  still  increas- 
ed, on  account  of  Catiline's  plot,  of  which  Crassus  was 
strongly  suspected,  and  charged  Cicero  with  being 
the  author  of  that  suspicion  :  they  carried  it,  however, 
on  both  sides  with  much  decency,  out  of  regard  to 
Crassus's  son,  PubHus,  a  professed  admirer  and  disci- 
ple of  Cicero,  till  an  accidental  debate  in  the  senate 
blew  up  their  secret  grudge  into  an  open  quarrel. 
The  debate  was  upon  Gabinius,  whom  Crassus  under- 
took to  defend,  with  many  severe  reflections  upon  Ci- 
cero, who  replied  with  no  less  acrimony,  and  gave  a 


f  Solus  eulm  multorum  annorum  memoria,  iion  decantandi  Au- 
gurii,  sed  divinandi  tenult  disciplinam  :  quern  irridebant  coUegix 
tui,  eumque  turn  Pisidam,  turn  Sorcinum  augurem  .esse  dicebant. 
Quibus  nulla  videbatur  in  auguriis  aut  auspiciis  prfi^sensio.     lb.  47. 

In  quo  Appius,  bonus  augur—  non  satis  scienter---Civem  egre- 
glum,  Ateium,  censor  notavit,  quod  ementilum  auspiria  subscnp<e- 
rit.  Qu'ce  si  falsa  faisset  nuUam  adferre  putuisset  causara  calamita- 
lis.     lb.  16. 
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free  vent  to  that  old  resentment  of  Crassus's  many  in- 
juries, which  had  been  gathering,  he  says,  several 
years,  but  lain  dormant  so  long,  that  he  took  it  to  be 
extinguished,  till,  from  this  accident,  it  burst  out  into 
a  flame.  The  quarrel  gave  great  joy  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  Senate,  who  highly  applauded  Cicero,  in  hopes  to 
embroil  him  with  the  Triumvirate :  but  Pompey  la- 
boured hard  to  make  it  up,  and  Cissar  also,  by  letter, 
expressed  his  uneasiness  upon  it,  and  begged  it  of  Ci- 
cero, as  a  favour,  to  be  reconciled  with  Crassus ;  so 
that  he  could  not  hold  out  against  an  intercession  so 
powerful,  and  so  well  enforced  by  his  affection  to 
young  Crassus :  their  reconciliation  was  confirmed  by 
mutual  professions  of  a  sincere  friendship  for  the  fu- 
ture; and  Crassus,  to  give  a  public  testimony  of  it  to 
the  city,  invited  himself,  just  before  his  departure,  to 
sup  with  Cicero,  who  entertained  him  in  the  gardens 
of  his  son-in-law,  Crassipes  *.  These  gardens  were 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  seem  to  have  been 
famous  for  their  beauty  and  situation  f ;  and  are  the 


*  Repentinam  ejus  Gabinii  defensionein — Si  sine  ulla  mea  con- 
tumelia  suscepisset,  tulissem  :  sed  cum  me  disputantem,  non  laces- 
seritem  laesisset,  exarsi  Ron  solum  pra^senti,  credo,  iracundia  (nam 
ea  tarn  vehemens  fortasse  non  fuisset)  sed  cum  inclusum  illud  odium 
mult  arum  ejus  in  me  injuriarum,  quod  ego  effudisse  me  cmne  arbi- 
trabar,  residuum  tamen  insciente  me  fuisset,  omne  repente  appa- 
Tuit — Cumque  Pompeius  ita  contendisset,  ut  nihil  unquam  magis, 
ut  cum  Cpasso  redirem  in  gratiain ;  Csesarque  per  literas  maxima 
se  molestia  ex  ilia  contentione  affectum  ostenderet  :  habui  non 
temporum  solum  m.eorum  rationem,  sed  etiam  naturae.  Crassusque 
ut  quasi  testata  populo  Roni.  esset  nostra  gratia,  paene  a  meis  lari- 
bus  in  provinciam  est  profectus.  Nam  cum  mihi  condixisset,  ccp- 
navit  apud  me  in  mei  generi  Crassipedis  hortis. — Ep.  fam.  i.  g, 

f  Ad  Quint.  3.  7.     Ad  Att.  4.  12/ 
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only  proof  which  we  meet  with  of  the  splendid  for- 
tunes and  condition  of  Crassipes. 

Cicero  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in  the 
country,  in  study  and  retreat,  "  pleased,"  he  says, 
"  that  he  was  out  of  the  way  of  those  squabbles, 
"  where  he  must  either  have  defended  what  he  did 
"  not  approve,  or  deserted  the  man  whom  he  ought 
"  not  to  forsake  J."  In  this  retirement  he  put  the 
last  hand  to  his  piece  on  '^^thc  Complete  Orator,  which 
he  sent  to  Attic  us,  and  promises  also  to  send  to  Len- 
tulus,  telling  him,  "  that  he  had  intermitted  his  old 
"  task  of  orations,  and  betaken  himself  to  the  milder 
**  and  gentler  studies,  in  v/hich  he  had  finished,  to  liis 
"  satisfaction,  three  books,  by  way  of  dialogue,  on  the 
"  subject  of  the  Orator,  in  Aristotle's  manner,  which 
"  would  be  of  use  to  his  son,  young  Lentulus,  being 
*'  drawn,  not  in  the  ordinary  way  of  the  scfhools,  and 
"  the  dry  method  of  precepts.,  but  comprehending  all 
"  that  the  ancients,  and  especially  Aristotle  and  Iso- 
"  crates,  had  taught  on  the  institution  of  an  Orator  ^." 

The  three  books  contain  as  many  dialogues,  upon 
the  character  and  idea  of  the  perfect  Orator :  tlie 
principal  'speakers  were  P.  Crassus  and  M.  Antoniu?, 


X  Ego  afuisse  nic  in  altercationibus^  quas  In  senatu  factas  ar.dio, 
fcro  non  moleste  ;  nam  aut  clefendlssem  quod  non  placeret,  aut  de- 
fuissem  cui  non  oporteret.     Ad  Att.  4.  13. 

*  Scripsi  etiam,  (nam  ab  orationibus  dijungo  mc  fere,  referor|iTe 
ad  mansuetiores  musas)  script,!  igitur  Avistotelco -more,  quemadmo- 
dum  quldeni  volui,  trcs  libros  in  disputatlone  et  diaiOi:o  de  Orafo- 
re,  quo3  arbitror  Lentiuo  tuo  non  fore  inutiles.  Abhorrent  cnim 
a  communibus  proeceptis  :  ac  omnem  antiquarum,  ct  Aristctelea:n 
et  Isocratfr&m  rationem  Oratoriam  ccmplcctuntur.     £p.  fairs,  i.  g-. 
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persons  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  republic,  and  the 
greatest  masters  of  eloquence  which  Rome  had  then 
known :  they  were  near  forty  years  older  than  Cicero, 
and  the  first  Romans  who  could  pretend  to  dispute 
the  prize  of  oratory  with  the  Greeks,  and  who  carried 
the  Latin  tongue  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  w^hich  left 
little  or  no  room  for  any  farther  improvement  f .  The 
disputation  was  undertaken  at  the  desire,  and  for  the 
instruction  of  two  young  orators  of  great  hopes,  C. 
Cotta  and  P.  Sulpicius,  who  were  then  beginning  to 
flourish  at  the  bar  :  Cicero  himself  was  not  present  at 
it,  but  being  informed  by  Cotta  of  the  principal  heads 
and  general  argument  of  the  whole,  supphed  the  rest 
from  his  own  invention,  agreeably  to  the  different  stile 
and  manner  which  those  great  men  were  known  to 
pursue,  and  with  design  to  do  honour  to  the  memory 
of  them  both,  but  especially  of  Crassus,  who  had  been 
the  director  of  his  early  studies,  and  to  whom  he  as- 
signs the  defence  of  that  notion  which  he  Jiimself  al- 
ways entertained  of  the  character  of  a  consummate 
speaker  J. 


j-  Crassus — quatuor  et  triglnta  turn  habebat  annos,  totldemqiie 
annis  mihi  aetate  pra^stabat — •Triennio  ipso  minor  quara  Antonius, 
iquod  idcirco  posui,  ut  dicendi  Latine  prima  maturitas  qua  aetate  ex- 
titisset,  posset  notari ;  et  Intelligeretur,  jam  ad  summum  paene  esse 
perductam,  ut  eo  nihil  ferme  ouisquam  addere  posset,  nisi  qui  a  phi- 
losophia,  a  jure  civili,  ab  historia  fiiisset  ihstructior.     Brut.  275. 

Nunc  ad  Antonium,  CrassUnique  pervenimus.  Nam  ego  sic  ex- 
istimo  hos  Oratores  fuisse  maximos  :  et  in  his  primum  cum  Groeco- 
rum  gloria  Latine  dicendi  copiam  aiquatam — lb.  250. 

X  Nos  enim,  qui  ipbi.sermoni  non  interfuissemus,  et  quibus  C. 
Cotta  tantuiximodo  locos,  ac  sententias  hujus  disputationis  tradidis- 

set, 
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Atticus  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  treatise, 
and  commended  it  to  the  skies ;  but  objected  to  the 
propriety  of  dismissing  Scaevola  from  the   disputation, 
after  he  had  once  been  introduced  into  the  first  dia- 
logue.    Cicero  defends  himself  by  the  example  of  their 
god,  Plato,  as  he  calls  him,  in  his  book  on  Government; 
where  the  scene  being  laid  in  the  house  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman, Cephalus,  the  old  man,  after  bearing  a  part  hi 
the  first  conversation,  excuses  himself,  that  he  must  go 
to  prayers,  and  returns  no  more  ;  Plato  not  thinking  it 
suitable  to  the  character  of  his  age,  to  be  detained  irt 
the  company  through  so  long  a  discourse  :  that,  with 
greater  reason,  therefore,  he  had  used  the  same  caution 
in  the  case  of  Scasvola  ;  since  it  was  not  decent  to  sup- 
pose a  person  of  his  dignity,  extreme  age,  and  infirm 
health,  spending  several  days  successively  in  another 
man's  house  :  that  the  first  day's  dialogue  related  to 
his  particular  profession,  but   the  other  two  turned 
chiefly  on  the  rules  and  precepts  of  the  art,  where  it 
was  not  proper  for  one  of  Scaevola's  temper  and  charac- 
ter to  assist  only  as  a  hearer  *.     This  admirable  work 
remains  entire,  a  standing  monument  of  Cicero's  parts 
and  abiUties ;  which,  while  it  exhibits  to  us  the  idea 


set,  quo  In  genere  orationis  utrumque  Oratorem  cognoveramu<?,  id 

ipsum  sumus  in  eorum  sermone  adumbrare  conati. — Dc  Orat.  3.  4. 

Ut  ei,  (Crasso)  et  si  nequaquam  parem  illius  liigenio,  at  pro  nos- 

tro  tamen  studio  meritam  gratiara  debitamque  referamus — Ibid.-^ 

*  Quod  in  iis  libris,  quos  laudas,  personam  desidcras  SccevoLe. 
Non  earn  temere  dimovi,  sed  fcql  idem,  quod  in  'tomIiU  Deus 
ille  noster,  Plato.  Cum  in  Pirceeum  Socrates  vcnisset  ad  CepUa- 
lum,  locupletem  et  festivum  senem,  quoad  primus  ille  sermo  habe- 
retur  adest  in  disputando  Senex,  Sic.     Ad  Att.  d.  16. 

Vol.  II.     ^  G 
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of  a  perfect  orator,  and  marks  out  the  way  by  which 
Cicero  formed  himself  to  that  character,  it  explains  the 
reason  likewise  why  no  body  has  since  equalled  him, 
or  ever  will,  till  there  be  found  again  united,  what  will 
hardly  be  found  single  in  any  man,  the  same  industry, 
and  the  same  parts. 

Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, to  assist  at  Milo's  wedding,  who  married  Faus- 
ta,  a  rich  and  noble  lady,  the  daughter  of  Sylla  the 
dictator  f  ;  with  whom,  as  some  writers  says,  he  found 
Sallust  the  historian  in  bed  not  long  after,  and  had  him 
soundly  lashed,  before  he  dismissed  him.  The  consuls, 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  having  reaped  all  the  fruit,  which 
they  had  proposed  from  the  consulship,  of  securing  to 
themselves  the  provinces  which  they  wanted,  were  not 
much  concerned  about  the  choice  of  their  successors ; 
so  that,  after  postponing  the  election  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  gave  way  at  last  to  their  enemy,  L.  Domi^ 
tins  Ahenobarbus ;  being  content  to  have  joined  with 
him-their  friend,  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher. 
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As  soon  as  the  new  year  came  on,  Crassus's  enemies 
began  to  attack  him  in  the  senate  :  their  design  was  to 
revoke  his  commission,  or  abridge  it  at  least  of  the 
power  of  making  war  upon  the  Parthians  :  but  Cicero 
exerted  himself  so  strenuously  in  his  defence,  that  he 
baffled  their  attenipts,  after  a  warm  contest  with  the 

'  ■    '  f  Ad  Att.  4.  13.  5.  8. 
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consuls  themselves  and  several  of  the  consular  sena- 
tors. He  gave  Crassus  an  account  of  the  debate  by 
letter,  in  which  he  tells  him,  that  he  had  given  proof, 
not  only  to  his  friends  and  family,  but  to  the  whole 
city,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconcihation  ;  and  assures 
him  of  his  resolution  to  serve  him,  with  all  his  pains, 
advice,  authority,  interest,  in  every  thing  great  or  small, 
which  concerned  himself,  his  friends,  or  cUents ;  and 
bids  him  look  upon  that  letter,  as  a  league  of  amity, 
which  on  his  part  should  be  inviolably  observed  J. 

The  month  of  February  being  generally  employed 
in  giving  audience  to  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors, 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  a  territory  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  1|,  preferred  a  petition  to  the  senate 
for  some  new  honour  or  privilege,  which  was  common- 
ly decreed  to  princes  in  alhance  with  the  republic  :  but 
Cicero,  being  in  a  rallying  humour,  itiade  the  petition 
so  ridiculous,  that  the  house  rejected  it,  and  at  his  mo- 
tion, reserved  likewise  out  of  his  jurisdiction  one  of  his 
principal  towns.  Zeugma;  in  which  was  the  chief 
bridge  and  passage  over  the  Euphrates.  Caesar,  in  his 
consulship,  had  granted  to  this  king  the  honour  of  the 
ptcetexta,  or  the  robe  of  the  Roman  Magistrates ;  which 
was  always  disagreeable  to  the  nobility,  who  did  not 
care  to  see  these  petty  princes  put  upon  the  same  rank 
with  themselves ;  so  that  Cicero,  calling  out  upon  the 
nobles,  "  will  you,''  says  he,  "  who  refused  the  praetexta 
■ '■ » 

*  Has  literas  velim  existimes  foederis  habituras  esse  vim,  non  e- 
pistolfc  j  meque  ea,  qiiuj  tibi  promitto  ac  recipio.  sanctisslme  esse 
observaturum.     Ep.  ^.m.  5.  8. 

+   Ep.  fam.  15.  J,  3,  A. 
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to  the  king  of  Bostra,  suffer  this  Comagenian  to  strut 
in  purple  I"  But  this  disappointment  was  not  more 
mortifying  to  the  king,  than  it  was  to  the  consuls, 
whose  best  perquisites  were  drawn  from  these  compli- 
ments, which  were  always  repaid  by  rich  presents  ;  so 
tha't  Appius,  who  had  been  lately  reconciled  to  Cicero, 
and  paid  a  particular  court  to  him  at  this  time,  applied 
to  him  by  Atticus  and  their  common  friends,  to  suffer 
the  petitions  of  this  sort  to  pass  quietly,  nor  destroy  the 
usual  harvest  of  the  month,  and  make  it  quite  barren 
to  him  *. 

Cicero  made  an  excursion  this  spring  to  visit  his  se- 
veral seats  and  estates  in  the  country  ;  and,  in  his  Cu- 
mean  villa,  began  "  a  treatise  on  politics ;  or  on  the  best 
''  state  of  a  city,  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen  :"  he  calls 
it  a  great  and  laborious  work,  yet  worthy  of  his  pains, 
if  he  could  succeed  in  it ;  if  not,  I  shall  throw  it,  says 
he,  into  that  sea,  which  is  now  before  me,  and  attempt, 
something  else,  since  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  idle. 
It  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which 
the  greatest  persons  of  the  old  republic  were  introdu- 
ced, debating  on  the  origin   and  best  constitution  of 


*  De  Comageno  rege,  quod  rem  totam  discusseram,  mihl  et  per 
se  et  per  Pomponium  blanditur  Appius.  Videt  enim,  si  hoc  ge- 
nere  dicendi  utar  in  ca^teris,  Februarium  sterilem  futurum.  Eum- 
que  lusi  jocose  satis  :  neque  solum  iilud  extorsi  oppidulum,  quod  e- 
rat  positum  in  Euplirate,  Zeugma  j  sed  prteterea  togam  ejus  prse- 
textam,  quam  erat  adeptus"  Csesare  consule,  magno  hominum  risu 
cavillatus. — Vos  autem  homines  nobiles,  qui  Bostrenum  prcetexta- 
tum  non  ferebatis,  Comagenum  feretis  ?  Multa  dixi  in  ignobilem 
regem,  quibus  totus  est  explosus.  Quo  genere  commotus  Appius 
tbtum  me  amplexatur.     Ad  Quint.  2.  12. 
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government ;  Scipio,  Laelius,  Philius,  Manilius,  &c.  ^ 
The  whole  was  to  be  distributed  into  nine  books,  each 
of  them  the  subject  of  one  day's  disputation  :  when 
he  had  .finished  the  two  first,  they  were  read  in  his 
Tusculan  villa  to  some  of  his  friends ;  where  Sallust, 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  advised  him  to  change 
his  plan,  and  treat  the  subject  in  his  own  person,  as 
Aristotle  had  done  before  him ;  alleging,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  those  antients,  instead  of  adding  gravity, 
gave  an  air  of  romance  to  the  argument,  which  would 
have  the  greater  weight,  when  delivered  from  himself; 
as  being  the  work,  not  of  a  little  sophist,  or  contem- 
plative theorist,  but  of  a  consular  senator  and  states- 
man, conversant  in  the  greatest  affairs,  and  writing 
what  his  own  practice,  and  the  experience  of  many 
years,  had  taught  him  to  be  true.  These  reasons 
seemed  very  plausible,  and  made  him  think  of  alter- 
ing his  scheme  ;  especially,  since,  by  throwing  the 
scene  so  far  back,  he  precluded  himself  from  touching 
on  those  important  revolutions  of  the  repubhc,  which 
were  later  than  the  period  to  which  he  confined  him.- 
self :  but,  after  some  deliberation,  being  unwilling  to 
throw  away  the  two  books  already  finished,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  he  resolved  to  stick  to  the  old 

*  Scribebam  ilia,  quae  dixeram  'pr^xfjiKx^  spissum  sane  opus  et 
operosum  :  sed  si  ex  sententia  successerit,  bene  erit  opera  posit  a  ; 
^in  minus,  in  illud  ipsum  mare  dejiciemus,  quod  scribeutes  specta- 
tamus  *,  aggrediemur  alia,  quoniam  quiescere  non  possumus.    lb:  14. 

Hanc  ego,  quam  institui,  de  r<*pub.  disputationem  in  African! 
personam  et  Phili,  et  Lselii  et  ManJlii  contuli,  &:c. — Rem,  quod' 
te  non  fugit,  magnam  complexus  sum  et  gravem,  et  plurimi  otii, 
qiiQd  ego  maxiine  egeo, 
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plan,  and  as  fie  had  preferred  it  from  the  first,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  offence,  so  he  pursued  it  without  any 
other  alteration,  than  that  of  reducing  the  number  of 
books  from  nine  to  six  ;  in  which  form  they  were  af- 
terwards published,  and  survived  him  for  several  ages, 
though  now  unfortunately  lost  *. 

From  the  fragments  of  this  work,  Avhich  still  remain, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  performance,  and  one 
of  his  capital  pieces  ;  where  all  the  important  ques- 
tions in  politics  and  morality  were  discussed  with  the 
greatest  elegance  and  accuracy  ;  '*  of  the  origin  of 
"  society  ;  the  nature  of  law  and  obligation  ;  the  e- 
"  ternal  difference  of  right  and  wrong ;  of  justice  be- 
"  ing  the  only  good  policy,  or  foundation  either  of 
"  public  or  private  prosperity  :  so  that  he  calls  his  six 
"  books,'  so  many  pledges,  given  to  the  public,  for  the 
"  integrity  of  his  conduct  f ."     The  younger  Scipio 


*  Sermo  autem  in  novem  et  dies  et  libros  distributus  de  Optimo 
statu  civitatis  et  de  Optimo  cive. — Hi  libri,  cum  in  Tusculano  milii 
lep-erentur,  audiente  Sallustio  ;  admonitus  sum  ab  illo,  multo  majo- 
re  auctoritate  illis  de  rebus  dici  posse,  si  ipse  loquerer  de  repub. 
praesertim  cum  essem,  non  Heraclides  Pontlcus,  sed  consularis,  et 
is,  qui  in  maximis  versatus  in   repub.  rebus   essem  :   qute  tarn  anti- 

quis  hominibus  attribuerem,   ea  visum  iri,    ficta    esse Ccmmovit 

me,  et  eo  magis,  quod  maximos  motus  nostrie  civitatis  attingere 
lion  poteram,  quod  erant  inferiores,  quam  illorum  aetas  qui  loque- 
bantur.  Ego  autem  id  ipsum  tum  eram  secutus,  ne  in  nostra  tem- 
pera incurrens  oiFenderem  quempiam.      Ad  Quint.  3.5. 

Tliis^  will  solve  that  variation  which  we  find  in  his  own  account 
of  this  Avork,  in  different  parts  of  his  writings  ;  and  why  Fannius, 
who  in  some  places  is  declared  to  be  a  speaker  in  it,  [Ad  Att.  4. 
16  Ad  Quint.  3.  5.]  is  denied  to  be  so  in  others  j  being  dropped 
when  the  number  of  books  was  contracted. 

-f-  Cum  sex  libris,  tanquam  pr?edibus  me  ipsum  obstrinxerim, 
quos'tibi  tam  valde  probari  gaudeo.     Ad  Att.  (\  1, 
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was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  dialogue,  whose  p2frt 
it  was  "  to  assert  the  excellence  of  the  Roman  con- 
"  stitution,  preferably  to  that  of  all  other  states  f  :" 
who,  in  the  sixth  book,  under  the  fiction  of  a  dream, 
which  is  still  preserved  to  us,  takes  occasion  to  incul- 
cate the  doctrine  of  the  immortaUtj  of  the  soul  and  a 
future  state,  in  a  manner  so  lively  and  entertaining, 
that  it  has  been  the  standing  pattern  ever  since  to  the 
wits  of  succeeding  ages,  for  attempting  the  same  me- 
thod of  instilling  moral  lessons,  in  the  form  of  dreams 
or  visions. 

He  was  now  drawn  at  last  into  a  particular  intima- 
cy and  correspondence  of  letters  with  Caesar ;  who 
had  long  been  endeavouring  to  engage  him  to  his 
friendship,  and  with  that  view,  had  invited  his  brother 
Quintus,  to  be  one  of  his  Lieutenants  in  Gaul ;  where 
Quintus,  to  pay  his  court  the  better  to  his  Genera!, 
joined  heartily  in  pressing  his  brother  to  an  union  with 
him,  instead  of  adhering  so  obstinately  to  Pompey, 
who,  as  he  telis  him,  was  neither  so  sincere,  nor  so 
generous  a  friend  as  Caesar  J.  Cicero  did  not  dislike 
the  advice,  and  expressed  a  readiness  to  comply  with 
it,  of  which  Balbus'gave  an  intimation  to  Caesar,  with 
a  letter,  also  inclosed,  from  Cicero  himself;  but  the 
packet  happening  to  fall  into  water,  the  letters  were 
all  destroyed,  except  a  scrap  or  two  of  Balbus's,  to 


f  An  senses,  cum  in  illis  de  repub.  libris  persuadere  \adeatur 
Africanus,  omnium  rerum  pub.  nostram  veterem  ill  am  fuisse  optj- 
mam. — De  Leg.  2.  x.  vid.  ib.  6.  9. 

X  De  Porapeio  assentior  tibi,  vel  tu  potius  mihi,  nam,  ut  sci>; 
j-Ainpridem  istum  canto  C^csarem. — Ad  Quint.  2.  i :. 
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Which  Caesar  returned  answer ;  "  I  perceive,  that  you 
"  had  written  somewhat  about  Cicero,  which  I  could 
"  not  make  out ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  guess,  it  was 
"  something  rather  to  be  wished,  than  hoped  for  *." 
But  Cicero  sent  another  copy  of  the  same  letter,  which 
came  safe  to  his  hands,  written,  as  he  says,  in  the  fa- 
miliar stile,  yet  without  departing  from  his  dignity. 
Caesar  answered  him  with  all  imaginable  kindness,  and 
the  offer  of  every  thing,  in  which  his  power  could 
serve  him,  telling  him,  how  agreeable  his  brother's 
company  was  to  him,  by  the  revival  of  their  old  af- 
fection ;  and  since  he  was  now  removed  to  such  a  di- 
stance from  him,  he  would  take  care,  that  in  their 
mutual  want  of  each  other,  he  should  have  cause  at 
least  to  rejoice,  that  his  brother  was  with  him,  rather 
than  any  one  else.  He  thanks  him  also  for  sending 
the  lawyer  Trebatius  to  him,  and  says  upon  it  jocose- 
ly, that  there  was  not  a  man  before  in  his  army,  who 
knew  how  to  draw  a  recognizance. — Cicero,  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  letter  to  his  brother,  says  ;  "  it  is  kind  in 
"  you,  and  like  a  brother,  to  press  me  to  his  friend- 
"  ship,  though  I  am  running  that  way  apafce  myself, 
"  and  shall  do,  wh^t  often  happens  to  travellers,  who 
*'  rising  latter  than  they  intended,  yet,  by  quickening 
"  their  speed,  come  sooner  to  their  journey's  end  than 

*  lUe  scripsit  cd  Ealbuni,  fasciculum  ilium  epistolarum,  In  quo  fu- 
rrat  et  mea  et  Balbi,  totum  sibi  aqua  riiadidum  redditum  esse  :  ut  ne 
illud  qmdem  sciat,  raeam  faisse  ajiquam  epistoiam.  Sed  ex  Balbi  e- 
pistolapauca  verba  intellexerat,  adqucc  rescripsit  his  verbis.  De  Ci- 
terciie  video  te  quiddam  scripbisse,  qnod  ego  non  Intellexi  :  quan- 
nira  autem  conjectura  consequebar  id  erat  bujusmodi,  ut  magis  op- 
siind'jm,  quain  sperandura  putra'eni.     Ad  Quint.  2.  12, 
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"  if  they  had  set  out  earlier  ;  so  I,  who  have  over-sleptT 
"  myself  in  my  observance  of  this  man,  though  you 
"  were  frequently  rousing  me,  will  correct  my  past 
"  laziness  by  mending  my  pace  for  the  future." — But 
as  to  his  seeking  any  advantage  or  personal  benefit 
from  this  aUiance,  "  beheve  me,"  says  he,  "  you  who 
"  know  me ;  I  have  from  him  already  what  I  most 
"  value,  the  assurance  of  his  affection,  which  I  prefer 
"  to  all  the  great  things  that  he  offers  me — *.  In  an- 
"  other  letter"  he  says  ;  "  I  lay  no  great  stress  on  his 
"  promises,  want  no  farther  honours,  nor  desire  any 
"  new  glory,  and  wish  nothing  more  but  the  continu- 
"  ance  of  his  esteem,  yet  live  still  in  such  a  course  of 
"  ambition  and  fatigue,  as  if  I  were  expecting  what 
"  I  do  not  really  desire  f . 

But  though  he  made  no  use  of  Caesar's  generosity 
for  himself,  yet  he  used  it  freely  for  his  friends :  for 


*  Cum  Cgesaris  Uteris,  refertis  omni  officio,  diligentia,  suavita- 
te — Quarum  inltium  est,  quam  suavis  ei  tuus  adventus  fuerit,  et 
recordatio  veteris  amoris ;  deinde  se  effecturum,  ut  ego  in  medio 
dolore  ac  desiderio  tui,  te,  cmii  a  me  abesses,  potissimum  secum  es'- 
se  lietarer. — Trebatlum  quod  ad  se  miserim,  persalse  et  humaniter 
etram  gratias  mlhi  agit :  negat  enim  in  tanta  multitudine  eorum, 
qui  una  essent,  quempiam  fuisse,  qui  vadimonium  concipere  posset.— 

Quare  facis  tu  quidem  fraterne,  quod  me  hoxtaris,  sed  raehercule 
currentem  nunc  quidem,  ut  omnia  mca  studia  in  istum  unum  con- 
feram,  &c. 

Sed  mihi  crede,  quern  nosti,  quod  in  Istis  rebus  ego  plurimi  aestl- 
mo,  jam  habeo  : — deinde  Cassaris  tantum  in  me  amorem,  quern  om- 
nibus his  honoribus,  quos  me  a  se  expectare  vult,  antepono. — Ad 
Quint.  2.  15. 

f  Promissis  iis,  quae  ostendit,  non  valde  pendeo  :  nee  honores 
sitio,  nee  desidero  gloriam  :  maglsque  ejus  voluntatis  perpetuitatem, 
quam  promissorum  exitum  expccto.  Vivo  tamen  in  ea  ambitione 
ct  labore,  tanquam  id,  quod  non  postulo,  expectem.     lb*  3.  5. 
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besides  his  brother,  who  was  Caesar's  lieutenant,  and 
Trebatius,  who  was  his  lawyer  ;  he  procured  an  emi- 
nent post.for  Orfius,  and  a  regiment  for  Curtius  ;  yet 
Caesar  was  chiding  him  all  the  while  for  his  reserved- 
ness  in  asking  *.  His  recommendatory  letter  of  Tre- 
batius, will  shew  both  what  a  share  he  possessed  at 
this  time  of  Caesar's  confidence,  and  with  what  an  af- 
fectionate zeal  he  used  to  recommend  his  friends. 

"  Cicero  to  Caesar,  Emperor. 

"  See,  how  I  have  persuaded  myself  to  consider  you 
''  as  a  second  self;  not  only  in  what  affects  my  own 
"  interest,  but  in  what  concerns  my  friends :  I  had  re- 
*'  solved,  whithersoever  I  went  abroad,  to  carry  C.  Tre- 
"  batius  along  with  me ;  that  I  might  bring  him,  home 
"  adorned  with  the  fruits  of  my  care  and  kindness  : 
"  but  since  Pompey's  stay  in  Rome  has  been  longer 
*'  than  I  expected,  and  my  own  irresolution,  to  which 
*'  you  are  no  stranger,  will  either  wholly  hinder,  or  at 
*'  least,  retard  my  going  abroad  at  all ;  see,  what  I 
"  have  taken  upon  myself :  I  began  presently  to  re- 
"  solve  that  Trebatius  should  expect  the  same  things 
"  from  you,  which  he  had  been  hoping  for  from  me  : 
"  nor  did  I  assure  him  with  less  franknesss  of  your 
"  good  will,  than  I  used  to  do  of  my  own  :  but  a  won- 
*'  derful  incident  fell  out,  both  as  a  testimony  of  my 


•  *  M.  Curtio  Tribunatum  ab  eo  petivl. — lb.  2.  15.  Ep.  fam.  7.  5. 
De  Tribunatu— milii  ipse  Ca:sar  nominatim  Curtio  paratum  esse 
tvjscripsit,  meaiTK^ue  in  rogando  verecunJiiciin  cbjurgavit.  Ad  Quin. 
3-  I-'  ■  "  . 
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*'  Opinion,  and  a  pledge  of  your  humanity  ;  for  while 
*'  I  was  talking  of  this  very  Trebatius  at  my  house, 
*'  with  our  friend  Balbus,  your  letter  was  delivered  to 
*'  me;  in  the  end  of  which  you  said  ;  "  as  to  M.  Orfius, 
"  whom  you  recommended  to  me,  I  will  make  him  e- 
*'  ven  king  of  Gaul,  or  heutenant  to  Lepta  ;  send  me 
*'  another  therefore,  if  you  please,  whom  1  may  prefer." 
"  We  lifted  up  our  hands  both  I  and  Balbus ;  the  oc- 
*'  casion  was  so  pat,  that  it  seemed  not  to  be  accident- 
"  al,  but  divine.  I  send  you  therefore  Trebatius ;  and 
"  send  him  so,  as  at  first  indeed  I  designed,  of  my  own 
"  accord,  but  now  also  by  your  invitation  :  embrace 
'*  him,  my  dear  Caesar,  with  all  your  usual  courtesy ; 
"  and  whatever  you  could  be  induced  to  do  for  my 
"  friends,  out  of  your  regard  to  me,  confer  it  all  sing- 
"  ly  upon  him.  I  will  be  answerable  for  the  man ; 
"  not  in  my  former  stile,  v/hich  you  justly  rallied, 
"  when  I  wrote  to  you  about  Milo,  but  in  the  true 
"  Roman  phrase,  which  men  of  sense  use  ;  that  there 
*'  is  not  an  honester,  w^orthier,  modester  man  living : 
*•  I  must  add,  what  makes  the  principal  part  of  his 
*'  character,  that  he  has  a  singular  memory  and  per- 
*'  feet  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  I  ask  for  him,  nei- 
"  ther  a  regiment,  nor  government,  nor  any  certain 
"  piece  of  preferment ;  I  ask  your  benevolence  and 
"  generosity ;  yet  am  not  against  the  adorning  him, 
"  whenever  you  shall  think  proper,  with  those  trap- 
"  pings  also  of  glory  :  in  short,  I  deliver  the  whole 
"  man  to  you,  from  my  hand,  as  we  say,  into  yours, 
"  illustrious  for  victory  and  faith.  But  I  am  mere 
"  importunate  than  I  need  to  be  to  you ;  ytt  I  know 
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"  you  will  excuse  it.     Take  care  of  your  health,  and 
'*  continue  to  love  me,  as  you  now  do  *." 

Trebatius  was  of  a  hazy,  indolent,  studious  temper  ; 
a  lover  of  books  and  good  company  ;  eagerly  fond  of 
the  pleasures  of  Rome  :  and  wholly  out  of  his  element 
in  a  tamp  :  and  because  Caesar,  through  the  infinite 
hurry  of  his  affairs,  could  not  presently  admit  him  to 
his  familiarity,  and  prefer  him  so  soon  as  he  expected, 
he  was  tired  of  the  drudgery  of  attending  him,  and  im- 
patient to  be  at  home  again.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  a  series  of  letters  to  him  from  Cicero,  written 
not  only  with  the  disinterested  affection  of  a  friend, 
but  the  solicitude  even  of  a  parent,  employing  all  the 
arts  of  insinuation,  as  Well  of  the  grave,  as  of  the  face- 
tious'kind,  to  hinder  him  from  ruining  his  hopes  and 
fortunes  by  his  own  imprudence.  '*  He  laughs  at 
"  his  childish  hankering  after  the  city  ;  bids  him 
"  reflect  on  the  end  for  which  he  went  abroad, 
*'  and  pursue  it  with  constancy  ;  observes,  from 
"  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  that  many  had  served 
*'  themselves  and  the  public  Avell,  at  a  distance  from 
"  their  country  ;  whilst  others,  by  spending  their  lives 
*'  at  home,  had  lived  and  died  ingloriously  ;  of  which 
*'  number,  says  he,  you  would  have  been  one,  if  we 
"  had  not  thrust  you  out ;  and  since  I  am  now  acting 
"  Medea,  take  this  other  lesson  from  me,  that  he,  who 
"  is  not  wise  for  himself,  is  wise  to  no  purpose  f."  He 


*  Ep.  Fam.  7.  5. 
f  Tumodo  ineptias  istas  &  deslderia urbis  &  iirbanitatis  depone: 
?i  c^uo*  cr.iis'lio  profe^''V  >-'■..  id  ^ssiduilate  ^  virtute  consequere. — 

Nam 
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rallies  his  impatience,  or  rather  "  imprudence  ;  as  if  he 
"  had  carried  a  bond,  not  a  letter  to  Caesar,  and  thought 
"  that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  take  his  money 
"  and  return  home  ;  not  recollecting,  that  even  those 
"  who  followed  king  Ptolemy  with  bonds  to  Alexan- 
*'  dria,  had  not  yet  brought  back  a  penny  of  money  *• 
*'  you  write  me  word,  says  he,  that  Caesar  now  con- 
"  suits  you ;  I  had  rather  hear,  that  he  consults  your 
*'  interest  f .  Let  me  die,  if  I  do  not  believe,  such  is 
"  your  vanity,  that  you  had  rather  be  consulted,-  than 
**  enriched  by  him  J."  By  these  railleries  and  perpe- 
tual admonitions,  he  made  Trebatius  ashamed  of  his 
softness,  and  content  to  stay  with  Caesar,  by  whose  fa- 
vour and  generosity  he  was  cured  at  last  of  ail  his  un- 
easiness ;  and  having  here  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fortunes,  flourished  afterwards  in  the  court  of  Augus- 
tus, with  the  character  of  the  most  learned  laAvyer  of 
that  age  ||. 


Nam  multi  suam  rem  bene  gessere  &  public  am,  patria  procuL 
Multl,  quel  domi  cttatem  agcrent,  propterea  sunt  improbati.. 

Quoin  numero  tu  certe  fuisses,  nisi  te  extrusissemus— &  quando 
Medeam  agere  ccepi,  illud  semper  memento,  qui  ipse  sibi  sapiens, 
prodesse  non  quit,  nequicquam  sapit.     Ep.  Fam.  7.  6. 

*  Subimprudens  videbare  j  tanquam  enim  syngrapham  ad  impe- 
ratovem,  non  epistolam  attulisses,  sic,  pecimia  ablata,  domum  redi- 
re  properabas.  Nee  tibi  in  mentem  veniebat,  eos  ipsos,  qui  cum 
syngraphis  venissent  Alexandriara,  nummum  adhuc  nullum  auferre 
potuihse.     lb.  17. 

f  Consuli  quidem  tc  a  Cctsare  scribisj  sed  ego  tibl'ab  illo  consuli 
vellem. lb.  xi. 

X  Moriar,  ni,  qux  tua  gloria  est.  puto  te  malle  a  Cxsare  consul!, 
quam  inaurari.     lb.  13. 

II  — Nisi  quid  tu,  docte  Trebati 
Dissentis^— Hor.  Sat.  2.  !•  79- 
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Caesar  was  now  upon  his  second  expedition  into  Bri- 
tain, which  raised  mvich  talk  and  expectation  at  Rome, 
and  gave  Cicero  no  small  concern  for  the  safety  of 
his  brother,  who,  as  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants,  was  to 
bear  a  considerable  part  in  it  f .  But  the  accounts 
whicl?  he  received  from  the  place,  soon  eased  him  of 
bis  apprehensions,  by  informing  him,  that  there  was 
nothing  either  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  attempt ; 
no  danger  from  the  people,  no  spoils  from  the  coun- 
try J.  In  a  letter  from  Atticus,  "  we  are  in  suspense," 
says  he,  "  about  the  British  war :  it  is  certain,  that 
"  the  access  of  the  island  is  strongly  fortified  ;  and  it 
"  is  known  also  already,  that  there  is  not  a  grain  of 
"  silver  in  it,  nor  any  thing  else  biit  slaves ;  of  whom 
"  you  will  scarce  expect  any,  I  dare  say,  skilled  in 
"  music  or  letters  §."  In  another  to  Trebatius  ;  "  I 
"  hear  that  there  is  not  either  any  gold  or  silver  in  the 
"  island  ;  if  so,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take 
"  one  of  their  chariots,  and  fly  back  to  us  |l." 


f  Ex  Quinti  fratris  Uteris  suspicor  jam  eum  esse  in  Britannia : 
suspense  animo  expecto  quid  agat — Ad  Att.  4.  15. 

X  O  jocundas  mihi  tuas  de  Britannia  literas  !  Timebam  ocea-. 
num,  timebam  littus  insulee.  Reliqua  non  equidem  contemno.  Ad 
,Quint.  I.  16. 

De  Britannicis  rebus  cognovi  ex  tui>:  Uteris,  niliil  esse  ncc  quod 
metuamus,  nee  quod  gaudeamus.     lb.  3,  i. 

§  Britannici  belU  exitiiS  expectatur.  Constat  enim  aditus  insu- 
Ise  munitos  esse  mirificis  moUbus.  Etiam  iUud  jam  cognitum  est, 
neque  arg^nti  scrupulum  esse  uilum  in  iUa  insula, neque  ullam  spenr 
prcedce,  nisi  ex  mancipiis  •,  ex  quibus  nullos  puto  te  Uteris,  aut  mu- 
sicis  eruditos  expectare.     Ad  Att.  4.  16. 

II  In  Britannia  nihil  esse  -audio  neque  auri  neque  argenti.  Id  si 
ita  est,  essedum  aUquod  suadeo  capias,  et  ad  nos  quam  prlmum  re- 
cuvras.-     Ep.  Fam.  7.  7. 
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From  their  railleries  of  this  kind  on  the  barbarity 
and  misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on 
the  surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms :  how 
Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  arts, 
empire  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance, 
and  poverty ;  enslaved  to  the  most  cruel,  as  well  as 
to  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  superstition  and 
religious  imposture ;  while  this  remote  country,  an- 
ciently the  jest  and  contempt  of  the  polite  Romans, 
is  become  the  happy  seat  of  hberty,  plenty,  and  let- 
ters ;  flourishing  in  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of  ci- 
vil life ;  yet  running  perhaps  the  same  course  which 
Rome  itself  had  run  before  it ;  from  virtuous  industry 
to  wealth  ;  from  wealth  to  luxury  ;  from  luxury  to  an 
impatience  of  discipline  and  corruption  of  morals ;  till, 
by  a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown 
ripe  for  destruction,  it  falls  at  last  a  prey  to  some  har- 
dy oppressor,  and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  every 
thing  else  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  again  into 
its  original  barbarism. 

Cicero,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Trebatius  follow- 
ed Caesar  into  Britain,  begins  to  joke  with  him  upon 
the  wonderful  figure  that  a  British  lawyer  would  make 
at  Rome  ;  and,  as  it  was  his  profession  to  guard  other 
people's  safety,  bids  him  beware  that  he  himself  was 
not  caught  by  the  British  charioteers  ^.  But  Treba- 
tius, it  seems,  knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself  v/ith- 


*  Mira  enim  persona  indue?!  potest  Britannici  Juris  cpnsulti. 
Ep.  fam.  7.  xi. 

Tu,  qui  c;£teris  cavere  didicisti,  in  Britannia  ne  ab  essedariis  dc  • 
cipiaris  caveto.     lb.  6. 
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out  Cicero's  advice  ;  and  when  Caesar  passed  over  to 
Britain,  chose  to  stay  behind  in  Gaul :  this  gave  a 
fresh  handle  for  raillery  ;  and  Cicero  congratulates  him 
"  upon  being  arrived  at  last  into  a  country  where  he 
"  was  thought  to  know  something ;  that  if  he  had 
"  gone  over  also  to  Britain,  there  would  not  have  been 
**  a  man  in  all  that  great  island  wiser  than  himself." 
— He  observes,  "  that  he  was  much  more  cautious  in 
*'  military,  than  in  civil  contests ;  and  wonders,  that, 
*'  being  such  a  lover  of  swimming,  he  could  not  be 
"  persuaded  to  swim  in  the  ocean ;  and,  when  he 
"  could  not  be  kept  away  from  every  shew  of  gladi- 
^'  ators  at  Rome,  had  not  the  curiosity  to  see  the  Bri-- 
*'  tish  charioteers :  he  rejoices,  however,  after  all,  that 
"  he  did  not  go ;  since  they  should  not  now  be  troub- 
"  led  with  the  impertinence  of  his  British  stories  f ." 

Quintus  Cicero,  who  had  a  genius  for  poetry,  was 
projecting  the  plan  of  a  poem,  upon  their  British  ex- 


f  Est,  quod  gaudeas,  te  in  ista  loca  venisse,  ubi  aliquid  sapere 
viderere:  quod  si  in  Britanniam  quoque  profectus  esses,  profecto 
nemo  in  ilia  tanta  insula  te  peritior  fuisset — Sed  tu  in  re  militari 
multo  es  cautior  quam  in  advocationibus  :  qui  neque  in  oceano  ka- 
iare  voluisti,  homo  studioiissimui  notandi,  neque  spectare  essedarios, 
quem  antea  ne  Audabatam  quidem  defraudare  poteramus.     lb.  x. 

In  Britanniam  te  profectum  non  esse  gaudeo,  quod  et  labore  ca- 
ruisti,  et  ego  te  de  illis  rebus  non  audiam.     lb.  17. 

The  little  hint  here  given,  of  Trebatius's  love  of  swimming,  adds 
3  new  light  and  beauty  to  that  passage  of  Horace,  where  the  poet 
introduces  him,  advasing,  to  swim  thrice  cross  the  Tiber^  to  cure  the 
w^ant  of  sleep  j  the  advice,  it  seems,  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
his  own  practice  and  character. 


ter  uncti 


Transnanto  Tiberim,  somnq  quibus  est  opus  ulto. 

Sat.  2.  I.  V.  8. 
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pedition,  and  begged  his  brother's  assistance  in  it :  Ci- 
cero approved  the  design,  and  observed  upon  it,  "  that 
"  the  nature  and  situation  of  places  so  strange,  the 
"  manners  of  the  people,  their  battles  with  them,  and 
"  the  general  himself,  C^sar,  were  excellent  subjects 
*'  for  poetry  ;  but  as  to  his  assistance,  it  was  sending 
"  owis  to  Athens  :  that  Ouintus,  who  had  finished 
"  four  tragedies  in  sixteen  days,  could  not  want  either 
"  help  or  fame  in  that  way,  after  his  Electra  and  the 
**  Troades  *."  In  other  letters,  he  answers  more  se- 
riously, that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  how  much 
he  wanted  leisure  for  versifying  :  that  to  write  verses 
required  an  ease  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  which  the 
times  had  taken  from  him  ;  and  that  his  poetical  flame 
was  quite  extinguished  by  the  sad  prospect  of  things 
before  him  f . 


*  Te  vero  v7ro6ic-iv  scribendi  cgregiam  habere  video.  Quos  tu 
situs,  quas  naturas  rerum  et  locorum,  quos  mores,  quas  gentes,  quas 
pugnas,  quern  vero  ipsuni  imperatorem  habes  ?  Ego  te  libenter, 
ut  rogas,  quibus  rebus  vis,  adjuvabo,  et  tibi  versus,  quos  rogas, 
yXccvKXik  Adi^vec?  mittam.     Ad  Quint.  2.  16. 

Quatucr  tragcedias,  cum  xvi.  diebus  absolvisse  scribas,  tu  quiJ- 
quam  ab  alio  mutuaris  ?  et  Kxios  quteris,  cum  Electram  et  Trcadcm 
scripseris  ?      lb.  3.  6. 

N.  B.  These  four  tragedies,  said  to  be  written  in  sixteen  days, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  original  productions,  but  transla- 
tions from  some  of  the  Greek  poets,  of  which  Quintus  was  a  great 
master  :  finished  by  him  in  haste  for  the  entertainment  of  the  camp : 
for  the  word  ^Iroadem  in  the  text,  the  name  of  one  of  them,  should 
most  probably  be  Troades^  the  title  of  one  of  Zuripides's  plays  \  as 
the  Elect r a  also  was. 

f  Quod  me  de  faciendis  versibus*  rogas,  incredibile  est,  mi  frgter, , 
quantum  egeam   tempore — Facerem   tamen  ut   possem,   sed — opus 
est  ad  poema  quadam  animi   alacritate,  Quam  plane  iiiihi  tempora 
eripiunt.     lb.  3.  5. 

Vci.  II.  H  Dc 
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« 

He  had  sent  Caesar  his  Greek  poem  in  three  books, 
on  the  history  of  his  consulship ;  and  Caesar's  judg- 
ment upon  it  was,  that  the  beginning  of  it  was  as  good 
as  any  thing  which  he  had  ever  seen  in  that  language, 
but  that  the  following  lines,  to  a  certain  place,  were 
not  equal  in  accuracy  and  spirit.  Cicero  desires  there- 
fore to  know  of  his  brother,  what  Caesar  really  thought 
of  the  whole  ;  whether  the  matter  or  the  stile  displeas- 
ed him  ;  and  begs  that  he  would  tell  him  the  truth 
freely ;  "  since  whether  Caesar  liked  it  or  not,  he  should 
*'  not,"  he  says,  "  be  a  jot  the  less  pleased  with  him- 
*'  self*."  He  began  however  another  poem,  at  his 
brother's  earnest  request,  to  be  addressed  to  Caesar,  but, 
after  some  progress,  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  that  he 
tote  it  f  :  yet  Quintus  still  urging,  and  signifying,  that 
he  had  acquainted  Caesar  with  the  design,  he  was  o- 
bliged  to  resume  it,  and  actually  finished  an  epic  poem 
in  honour  of  Caesar ;  which  he  promises  to  send  as 
soon  as  he  could  find  a  proper  conveyance,  that  it 
might  not  be  lost,  as  Quintus's  tragedy  of  Erigone  was 
in   coming  from  Gaul  ;    "  the  only  thing,"    says  he. 


De  versibus— deestmihi  opera,  quit  non  modo  tenipus,  sed  etiam 
animum  ab  ornnl  cura  vacuum  desideiat:  sed  abest  etiam  ly^s^iastrttoj 
^c.     lb.  4. 

*  Sed  heus  tu,  celari  videor  a  te  quo  modo  nam,  mi  frater,  de  nos- 
tris  veislbus  Ca-sar  ?  Nam  primum  librum  se  legisse  scripsit  ad 
me  ante  :  et  prima  sic,  ut  neget  se  ne  Graica  quidem  meliora  legis- 
se J  reliqua  ad  quendam  locum  ^xSvue^n^oi.  Hoc  eiiim  utitur  ver- 
bo.  Die  mihi  verum,  num  aut  res  eum  aut  ^x^'XKrii^  non  delec- 
tat  ?  Nihil  est  quod  vereare.  Hgo  eiiim  ne  pilo  quidem  minus 
me  amabo.  lb.  2.  16. 
-  f  Poema  ad  Ctt^sarem,  quod  composuerara,  incidi.     lb.  3.  lA.  4. 
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"  which  had  not  found  a  safe  passage,  since  Caesar  go- 
"  verned  that  province  f ." 

While  Cicero  was  expressing  no  small  dissatisfac-- 
tion  at  the  measures  which  his  present  situation  oblig- 
ed him  to  pursue,  Caesar  was  doing  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  make  him  easy  :  he  treated  his  brother  wdth 
as  much  kindness  as  if  Cicero  himself  had  been  his  ge- 
neral ;  gave  him  the  choice  of  his  winter  quarters,  and 
the  legion  which  he  best  liked  J  :  and  Clodius,  hap- 
pening to  write  to  him  from  Rome,  he  shewed  the  let- 
ter to  Quintus,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  answer 
it ;  though  Quintus  civilly  pressed  him  not  to  put  such 
an  affront  upon  Clodius  for  their  sakes  "*.  In  the  midst 
of  all  his  hurry  in  Britain,  he  sent  frequent  accounts 
to  Cicero,  in  his  own  hand,  of  his  progress  and  success ; 
and  at  the  instant  of  quitting  the  island,  wrote  to  him 
from  the  very  shore,  of  the  embarkment  of  the  troops, 
and,  his  having  taken  hostages,  and  imposed  a  tribute  : 
and,  lest  he  should  be  surprised  at  having  no  letter  at 

*  Quod  me  institutum  ad  ilium  poema  jubes  perficere  ',  etsi  dis- 
tentus  turn  opera,  turn  animo  sum  multo  magis,  quoniam  ex  episto- 
la,  quam  ad  te  miseram,  cognovit  Ctesar  me  aliquid  esse  exorsum  j 
revertar  ad  institutum.     lb.  8. 

Quod  me  hortaris,  ut  absolvam,  habeo  absolutum  suave,  mihi 
quidem  uti  videtur,  ztto^  ad  Ctesarem.  Sed  quaero  locupletem  ta- 
bellarium,  ne  accidat  quod  Erigonse  tuae  ;  cui  soli,  Cgesare  impera- 
tore,  iter  ex  Gallia  tutum  non  fuit.     lb    9. 

X  Quintum  meum — Dii  boni  !  quemadmodum  tractat,  honore, 
dignitate,  gratia  ?  Non  secus  ac  si  ego  essem  imperator.  Hiber- 
nam  legionem  eligendi  optio  dela^ta  commodum,  ut  ad  me  scribit,. 
Ad  Att.  4.  18. 

*  In  qua  primum  est  de  Clodii  ad  Caesarem  Uteris,  in  quo  Cx- 
saris  consilium  probo,  quod  tibi  amantissime  petenti  veniam  non  de- 
dit,  ut  ullum  ad  illam  Furiam  verbum  rescriberet.  Ad  Quint. 
3.  I.  §.4. 
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the  same  time  from  liis  brother,  he  acquaints  him,  that 
Quintus  was  then  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  could 
not  take  the  benefit  of  that  express  :  Cicero  received 
all  these  letters  at  Rome,  in  less  than  a  month  after 
date,  and  takes  notice,  in  one  of  them,  that  it  arrived 
on  the  twentieth  day  ;  a  dispatch  equal  to  that  of  our 
present  couriers  by  the  post  f . 

As  to  the  news  of  the  city,  this  summer,  Cicero  tells 
his  brother,  "  that  there  were  som.e  hopes  of  an  elec- 
"  tion  of  magistrates,  but  those  uncertain  ;  some  sus- 
*'  picion  of  a  dictator,  yet  that  not  more  certain ;  a 
"  great  calm  in  the  forum ;  but  of  a  city,  seemed  to 
"  be  quieted  rather  by  the  effects  of  age,  than  of  con- 
"  cord  :  that  his  own  conduct,  as  well  in  public  as  in 
"  private,  was  just  what  Quintus  had  advised,  softer 
"  than  the  tip  of  his  ear ;  and  his  votes  in  the  senate, 
*'  such  as  pleased  others  rather  than  himself 

"  Such  ills  does  wretched  war  and  discord  breed, 

**  that  bribery  was  never  carried  so  high,  as  at  this 
"  time,  by  the  consular  candidates,  Memmius,  Domi- 
'*  tins,  Scaurus,  Messala ;  that  they  were  all  alike  ;  no 
"  eminence  in  any ;  for  money  levelled  the  dignity  of 


f  Ab  Quinto  fratre  et  a  Caesare  accepi  A.  D.  IX.  Kal.  Nov. 
literas,  confecta  Britannia,  obsidibus  acceptis,  nulla  prasda,  impera- 
ta  tamen  pecunia,  datas  a  littoribus  Britannit*,  proximo  A.  D.  VI. 
Kal.  Octob.  cxercitum  Britannia  reportabant.     Ad  Att.  4.  17. 

Ex  Britannia  Ccesar  ad  me  Kal.  Sept.  dedit  literas  :  quas  ego 
accepi  A.  D.  IIIL  Kal.  Octob.  satis  commodas  de  Britannicis  re- 
bus :  quibus,  ne  admirer,  quod  a  te  nullas  acceperim,  scribit  se  sine 
te  fuisse,  cum  ad  mare  accesserit.     Ad  Quint.  3.  i.  §.  7. 

Ciim  banc  jam  epistolam  complicarem,  tabellarii  a  vobis  venerunt 
ad  D.  XL  Kal.  Sept.  vicesimo  die.     lb.  3-  i-  §•  5- 
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"  them  all :  that  above  eighty  thousand  pounds  was 
"  promised  to  the  first  tribe  ;  and  money  grown  so 
"  scarce,  by  this  profusion  of  it,  that  interest  was  risen 
"  from  four,  to  eight  per  cent  *." 

Memmius  and  Cn.  Domitius,  who  joined  their  in- 
terests, made  a  strange  sort  of  contract  with  the  con- 
suls, which  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and  attested  in 
proper  form  by  many  of  their  friends  on  both  sides  ; 
by  which,  "  the  consuls  obliged  themselves,  to  serve 
**  them  with  all  their  power  in  the  ensuing  election  ; 
*'  and  they  on  their  part  undertook,  when  elected,  to 
"  procure  for  the  consuls  what  provinces  they  desired  ; 
**  and  gave  a  bond  of  above  3000 1.  to  provide  three 
"  augurs,  who  should  testify,  that  they  were  present 
**  at  making  a  law  for  granting  them  those  provinces^ 
*'  w^hen  no  such  law  had  ever  been  made  ;  and  two 
*^  consular  senators,  who  should  affirm,  that  they  were 
"  present  hkewise  at  passing  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
**  for  furnishing  the  same  provinces  with  arms  and 
"  money,  when  the  senate  had  never  been  consulted 
"  about  it  f ,"     Memmius,  who  was  strongly  support- 

*  Res  Romanae  sic  se  habebant.  E^rat  nonnulla  spes  comitio- 
rum,  sed  incerta  :  erat  aliqua  suspicio  Dictaturse,  ne  ea  quidem  cer- 
ta  :  summum  otium  forense  ;  sed  senescentis  magis  civitatis,  quam 
adquiescentis.     Sententia  autem  nostra  in   senatii   ejusmodi,  magis 

ut  alii  nobis  assentiantur,  quam  nosmet  ipsi. 

Toixvd^  0  TX-Jtf^uv  7roXif<.og  sle^'/w.^eiix:.      Eurip.  Iketid. 

Ambitus  redit  immanis,  nunquam  par  fuit.     Ad  Quint.  2.  15. 

Sequere  me  nunc  in  campum.  Ardet  ambitus  :  er?^«fls  ^Lroi  l^w  5 
foenus  ex  triente  Tdib.  Quint».  factum  erat  bessibus — llo^>i  in  nuUo 
est,  pecunia  omnium  dignitatem  cxfequat Ad  Att.  4.  15.     ' 

f  Consules  flagrant  infamia,  quod  C.  Pvlemmius  candidatus  pac- 
tionem  in  senatu  recitavit,  quam  ipse  et  suus  competitor   Domitius 

cum 
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ed  by  Cassar  %  *  finding  some  reason  to  dislike  his  bar- 
gain, resolved  to  break  it,  and,  by  Pompey's  advice, 
gave  an  account  of  it  to  the  senate.  Pompey  was 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  consul 
Domitius ;  and  willing  likewise  to  take  some  revenge 
on  Appius,  who,  though  his  near  relation,  did  not  en-, 
ter  so  fully  as  he  expected  into  his  measures  *  :  but 
Caesar  was  much  out  of  humour  at  this  step  f  ;  as  it  was 
likely  to  raise  great  scandal  in  the  city,  and  strength- 
en the  interest  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  re- 
strain that  infamous  corruption,  which  was  the  main 
instrument  of  advancing  his  power.  Appius  never 
changed  countenance,  nor  lost  any  credit  by  the  dis- 
covery ;  but  his  colleague  Domitius,  who  aftected  the 
character  of  a  patriot,  w^as  extremely  discomposed ; 
and  Memmius,  now  grown  desperate,  resolved  to  pro- 
mote the  general  disorder,  and  the  creation  of  a  Dic- 
tator t. 

Quintus  sent  his  brother  word  from  Gaul,  that  it 


cum  consulibus  feclssent,  uti  ambo  H.  S.  quadragena  consulibus 
darent,  si  essent  ipsi  consules  facti,  nisi  tres  augures  dedissent,  qui 
se  adfuisse  dicerent,  cum  lex  curiata  fcrretur,  quae  lata  non  esset  j 
et  duo  consulares,  qui  se  dicerent  in  ornandis  provinciis  consulaii- 
bus  scribendo  afFuisse,  cum  omnino  ne  senatus  quidem  aflfuisset.  Hcec 
pactio  non  verbis  sed  nominibus  et  perscriptionibus,  multorum  tabu- 
lis  cum  esse  facta  diceretur,  prolata  a  Memmio  est  nominibus  in- 
ductis,  auctore  Pompeio — Ad  Att.  4.  18. 

X  MemmiumCsesaris  omnes  opes  confirmant lb.  15.  17. 

*  Dio.  1.  39.  p.  118. 

f  Ut  qui  jam  inteiligebamus  enunciationem  Illam  Memmii  vaL 
de  Csesari  displicere — Ad  Att.  4.  16. 

X  Hie  Appius  erat  idem  •,  nihil  sane  jacturae.  Corruerat  alter, 
et  plane,  inquam,  jacebat.  Memmius  autem — plane  refrixerat,  et 
€o  magis  nunc  cogitare  Dictaturam,  tum  favere  justitio  et  omniLug, 
rerum  licentiLT.\      lb.  i^.,  • 
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was  reported  there  that  he  was  present  at  this  con- 
tract :  but  Cicero  assures  him  that  it  was  false,  and 
that  the  bargain  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  Memmius 
had  opened  it  to  the  senate,  that  no  honest  man  could 
have  been  present  at  it  *.  The  senate  was  highly  in- 
censed ;  and,  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, passed  a  decree,  that  their  conduct  should  be 
inquired  into  by  what  they  called  a  private,  or  silent 
judgment ;  where  the  sentence  was  not  to  be  declared 
till  after  the  election,  yet  so,  as  to  make  void  the  elec- 
tion of  those  who  should  be  found  guilty  :  this  they 
resolved  to  execute  with  rigour,  and  made  an  allot- 
ment of  judges  for  that  purpose  :  for  some  of  the  Tri- 
bunes were  prevailed  with  to  interpose  their  negative, 
on  pretence  of  hindering  all  inquisitions,  not  specially 
authorised  by  the  people  f . 

This  detestable  bargain  of  forging  laws  and  decrees 
at  pleasure,  in  which  so  many  of  the  first  ranks  were 
concerned,  either  as  principals  or  witnesses,  is  alleged, 
by  an  ingenious  French  writer,  as  a  flagrant  instance 
of  that  libertinism  which  hastened  the  destruction  of 
Rome  f .     So  far  are  private  vices  from  being  public 


*  Quod  scribis  te  audlsse,  in  candidatorum  consularlum  coitione 
rae  interfuisse,  id  falsum  est.  Ejusmodi  enim  pactiones  in  ista  coi- 
tione factae  sunt,  quas  postea  Memmius  patefecit,  ut  nemo  bonus 
interesse  debuerit Ad  Quint.  3.  i.  §.  5. 

-f-  At  senatus  decrevit  ut   taciturn  judicium   ante  comitia  fierct 

Magnus  timoT  candidatorum.     Sed  quidam  jxidices — Tribunos 

pi.  appellarunt,  ne  injussu  populi  judlcarent.  Res  cadit,  comitia 
<lilata  ex  S.  C.  dum  lex  de  tacito  judiclo  ferretur.  Venit  legi  dies. 
Terentius  intercessit. Ad  Att.  4.  16. 

X  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur,  &c.  des  Remains. 
C.  X. 
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benefits,  that  this  great  republic,  of  ail  others  the  most 
free  and  flourishing,  owed  the  loss  of  its  liberty  to  no- 
thing else  but  a  general  defection  of  its  citizens,  from 
the  probity  and  discipline  of  their  ancestors.  Cicero 
often  foretels  their  approaching  ruin  from  this  very 
cause ;  and  when  he  bewails  the  wretchedness  of  the 
times'  usually  joins  the  wickedness  of  their  morals  as 
'the  genuine  source  of  it  f. 

But  lest  these  corrupt  candidates  should  escape 
without  punishment,  they  were  all  publicly  impeach- 
ed by  different  prosecutors,  and  the  city  was  now  in  a 
great  ferment  about  them ;  "  since,"  as  Cicero  says, 
"  either  the  men  or  laws  must  necessarily  perish ;  yet 
"  they  will  all,"  says  he,  "  be  acquitted ;  for  trials  are 
"  now  managed  so  corruptly,  that  no  man  will  ever 
"  be  condemned  for  the  future,  unless  for  murder  :]:." 
But  Q^  Scaevola,  one  of  the  tribunes;  took  a  more  ef- 
fectual way  to  mortify  them,  by  resolving  to  hinder 
any  election  of  consuls  during  his  magistracy,  in  which 
he  persevered,  and  by  his  authority  dissolved  all  the 
assemblies  convened  for  that  purpose  '*.     The  tribu- 


f  His  praesertim  moribus  atque  temporibus,  quibus  ita  prolapsa 
resp.  est,  ut  omnium  opibus  fefreenanda,  ac  coercenda  sit.  De 
Divin.  2.  2. 

Qui  sit  remp.  afflictam  et  oppressam  miseris  temporlbiis,  ac  per- 
ditis  morbus,  in  veterem  dignitatem  ct  libertatem  vindicaturus.— 
Ep.  Fam.  2.  5. 

X  De  amj^itu  postulati  sunt  cmnes,  qui  consulatum  pctant — 
Magno  res  in  motu  est.  Propterea  quod  aut  hominum  aut  legum 
interitus  ostcnditur — Ad  Qain.  3.2... 

Sed  omnes  absolventur,  nee  posthac  qnisquam  damnabitur,  nisi 
qui  hominem  occiderit.     Ad  Att.  4.  16. 

*  Comitiorum   quotidie   singuli  dies  toliuntur   obnunciationibus, 
Hiagna  voluntate  bonorum— Ad  Quin.  3.  3. 
I.  Obnunciationibus 
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nitian  candidates,  however,  were  remarkably  modest 
this  year ;  for  they  made  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves, which  they  all  confirmed  by  oath,  "  That  in 
"  prosecuting  their  several  interests,  they  would  sub- 
"  mit  their  conduct  to  the  judgment  of  Cato,  and  de^- 
**  posit  four  thousand  pounds  a-piece  in  his  hands, 
**  to  be  forfeited  by  those  whom  he  should  condemn 
"  of  any  irregular  practice.  If  the  election  proves 
"  free,"  says  Cicero,  "  as  it  is  thought  it  will,  Cato 
"  alone  can  do  more  than  all  the  laws  and  all  the 
"  judges  f ." 

A  great  part  of  .this  year  w^as  taken  up  in  public 
trials :  SufFenas  and  C.  Cato,  who  had  been  tribunes 
two  years  before,  were  tried  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
for  violence  and  breach  of  peace  in  their  magistracy, 
and  both  acquitted ;  but  Procilius,  one  of  their  col- 
leagues, "  was  condemned  for  killing  a  citizen  in  his 
"  own  house :  whence  we  are  to  collect,"  says  Cicero, 
"  that  our  Areopagites  value  neither  bribery  nor  elec- 
*'  tions,  nor  interregnums,  nor  attempts  against  the 
"  state,  nor  the  whole  republic,  a  rush :  we  must  not 
"  murder  a  man  indeed  in  his  own  house,  though  that 
"  perhaps  might  be  done  moderately,  since  tw^enty- 
"  two  acquitted  Procilius,   when   twenty-eight   con- 


Obnunciationlbus  per  ScDevolam  interpositis,  singulis  diebus— - 
Ad  An.  4.  16. 

f  Tribunitii  candidati  jurarunt  se  arbitrio  Catonis  pctituros  :*  a- 
pud  eum  H.  S.  quingena  deposuenunt ;  ut  qui  a  Catone  damnatus 
esset,  id  perderet,  et  competitoribus  tribueretur — Si  coruitia,' ut 
putantur,  gratuita  fuerint ;  plus  unus  Cato  potuerit,  quam  omnes 
^uidem  judices.     lb.  15.     Ad  Quin.  2.  15, 
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"  demned  him  *."  Clodius  was  the  accuser  in  these 
impeachments,  which  made  Cato,  as  soon  as  he  was 
acquitted,  seek  a  reconcihation  with  Cicero  and  Milo  f . 
It  was  not  Cicero's  business  to  reject  the  friendship  of 
an  active  and  popular  senator,  and  Milo  had  occasion 
for 'his  service,  in  his  approaching  suit  for  the  consul- 
ship. But  though  Cicero  had  no  concern  in  these 
trials,  he  v/as  continually  employed  in  others,  through 
the  rest  of  the  summer :  "  I  was  never,"  says  he, 
'*  more  busy  in  trials  than  now ;  in  the  worst  sea- 
"  son  of  the  year,  and  the  greatest  heats  that  we  ever 
"  have  known,  there  scarce  passes  a  day  in  which  I 
*'  do  not  defend  some  J."  Besides  his  clients  in  the 
city,  he  had  several  towns  and  colonies  under  his  pa- 
tronage, w^hich  sometimes  wanted  his  help  abroad,  as 
the  corporation  of  Reate  did  now,  to  plead  for  them 
before  the  consul  Appius,  and  ten  commissioners,  in  a 
controversy  with  their  neighbours  of  Iteramna,  about 
draining  the  lake  Velinus  into  the  river  Nar,  to  the 
damage  of  their  grounds.  He  returned  from  this 
cause  in  the  midst  of  the  Apollinarian  shows,  and,  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  went 


*  III.  Non.  Quint.  SufFenas  et  Cato  absoluti  :  Prociliiis  cors- 
demnatus.  Ex  quo  intellectum  est,  r^ia-ciPUdTrciyiroi^,  ambitum, 
comitia,  interregnum,  majestatem,  totam  deinque  remp.  flocci  non 
facere.  Debemus  patrem  familias  domi  suae  occidere  nolle,  neque 
tamen  id  ipsum  abunde.  Nam  absolverunt  22,  condemnarunt  28 
Ad  Att.  4.  15. 

-f-   Is- tamen  et  mecum  et  cum  Milone  in  gratlam  rediit.    lb.  16. 

:|:  Sic  enim  babeto  hunquam  me  a  causis  et  judiciis  district jorem 
f^isse,  atque  id  anni  tempore  gravissmio,  et  caloribus  maximis. 
Ad  Quint.  2.  16. 

Pieiu  scito  esse  nullum,  que  non  dico  pro  reo.     lb.  3.  ^i 
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directly  to  the  theatre,  where  he  was  received  by  an 
universal  clap :  in  the  account  of  which  to  Atticus, 
he  adds,  but  this  you  are  not  to  take  notice  of,  and  I 
am  a  fool  indeed  myself  for  mentioning  it  *. 

He  now  also  defended  Messius,  one  of  Caesar's  lieu- 
tenants, who  came  from  Gaul  on  purpose  to  take  his 
trial :  then  Drusus,  accused  of  prevaricating  or  betray- 
ing a  cause,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  defend  ;  of 
which  he  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  only  of  four 
voices.  After  that  Vatinius,  the  last  year's  praetor, 
and  ^milius  Scaurus,  one  of  the  consular  candidates, 
accused  of  plundering  the  province  of  Sardinia  f ;  and 
about  the  same  time  likewise,  his  old  friend,  Cn.  Plan- 
cius ;  who  had  entertained  him  so  generously  in  his 
exile,  and,  being  now  chosen  ^dile,  was  accused  by 
a  disappointed  competitor,  M.  Laterensis,  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  All  these  were  acquitted,  but  the 
orations  for  them  are  lost,  except  that  for  Plancius  ; 
which  remains  a  perpetual  monument  of  Cicero's  gra- 
titude :  for  Plancius  having  obtained  the  tribunate 
from  the  people,  as  the  reward  of  his  fidehty  to  Cice- 
ro, did  not  behave  himself  in  that  post,  with  the  same 


Reatmi  me  ad  sua  r£^,^„  duxerunt,  ut  agerem  causam  contra 
Interamnates— Redii  Romam— Veni  in  spectaculum  -,  primum  raa^- 
no  et  aequabili  plausu,  (sed  hoc  ne  curaris  j  ego  ineptus  qui  scrip- 
serim) Ad  Att.  4.  15.  ^  r 

f  Messius  defendebatur  a  nobis,  e  legatione  revocatus.     Deinde 
me  expedio  ad  Drusum,  inde  ad  Scaurum.     Ibid. 

Drusus  erat  de  prtevaricatione— cbsolutus,  in  summa  quatuor  sen- 
tententus.     Eodem  die   post  meridiem  Vatinium  aderam  defensu- ' 
rus ',  ea  res  facilis.      Scauri  judicium  statim  exercebitur,   cui  nos 
non  deerimus.     Ad  Quin.  2.  16. 

Scaurum  beneficio  defensiouis  valde  obligavi.     lb.  3.  i.  §.  5. 
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affection  to  him  as  before,  but  seems  studiously  to  have 
slighted  him  ;  while  several  of  his  colleagues,  and  e- 
specially  Racilius,  were  exerting  all  their  power  in  the 
defence  of  his  person  and  dignity  *'.     Yet  Cicero  free^ 
ly  undertook  his  cause,  and.  as  if  no  coldness  had  in- 
tervened, displayed  the   merit  of  his  services  in  the 
most  pathetic  and  affecting  manner ;  and  rescued  him 
ii-om  the  hands  of  a  powerful  accuser,   and  his  own 
particular  friend.     "  Drusus's  trial  was  held  in  the 
"  morning  ;  from  which,  after  going  home  to  write  a 
"  few  letters,  he  w^as  obliged  to  return  to  Vatinius's  in 
^  the  afternoon  :"   v/hich  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the 
hurry  in  which  he  generally  lived,  and  of  the  little 
time  which  he  had  to  spend  upon  his  private  affairs, 
or  his  studies  ;  and  though  he  w^as  now  carrying  on 
several  great  works  of  the  learned  kind,  "  yet  he  had 
"  no  other  leisure,"  he  tells  us,   "  for  meditating  and 
*^  composing,  but  when  he  was  taking  a  few  turns  in 
**  his  gardens,  for  the  exercise  of  his  body,  and  refresh- 
"  ment  of  voice  f ."     Vatinius  had  been  one  of  his 
fiercest  enemies ;  was  in  a  perpetual  opposition  to  him 
in  politics ;  and,  like  Bestia,  mentioned  above,  a  sedi- 
tious, profligate,  abandoned  libertine  :  so  that  the  de^ 
fence  of  him  gave  a  plausible  handle  for  some  censure 
upon  Cicero  :  but  his  engagements  wdth  Pompey,  and 
especially  his  new  friendship  with  Caesar,  made  it  ne- 


*  Negas  tribunatum  Plancii  quicquam  attulisse  adjumenti  digni- 
tati  meas.  Atque  hoc  loco,  quod  verissime  facere  potcs.  L.  Ra- 
cilii — divina  in  me  merita  commemoras,  &c.      Pro  Plancio,  32. 

-f-  Ita  quicquld  conficio'  aut  cogito  in  ambulationis  fere  terapus 
ccmfero.     Ad  Quint.  ^.  ^, 
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cessary  to  embrace  all  Caesar's  friends ;  among  whom 
Vatiilius  \^'^s  most  warmly  recommended  to  him. 

Gabinius  being  recalled,  as  has  been  said,  from  his 
governm.ent,  returned  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember :  he  bragged  every  where  on  his  journey,  that 
he  was  going  to  the  demand  of  a  triumph  ;  and,  ta 
carry  on  that  farce,  continued  a  while  without  the 
gates  ;  till  perceiving  how  odious  he  was  to  all  with- 
in, he  stole  privately  into  the  city  by  night,  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  being  insulted  by  the  populace  "*. 
There  were  three  different  impeachments  provided  a- 
gainst  him  :  the  first,  for  treasonable  practices  against 
the  state  ;  the  second,  for  the  plunder  of  his  province  ; 
the  third,  for  bribery  and  corruption ;  and  so  many 
persons  offered  themselves  to  be  prosecutors,  that  there 
w^as  a  contest  among  them  before  the  prastor,  how  to 
adjust  their  several  claims  f .  The  first  indictment 
fell  to  L.  Lentulus,  w^ho  accused  him  the  day  after  he 
entered  the  city,  "  that,  in  defiance  of  rehgion  and 
"  the  decree  of  the  senate,  he  had  restored  the  king 
"  of  Egypt  with  an  army,  leaving  his  own  province 
*'  naked,  and  open  to  the  incursion  of  enemies,  who 
"  had  made  great  devastation  in  it.'*  Cicero,  w^ho  had 
received  from  Gabinius  aU  the  provocation  which  one 


*  Ad  urbem  accessit  A.  D,  xii.  Kal.  Oct.  nihil  turpius,  iiec  de- 
sertius.     Ad  Qu.  Fr.  3.  i.  §.  5. 

Cum  Gabinius,  quacumque  se  postulare  dixisset,  subitoque  bonus 
imperator  noctu  in  urbem,  hostium  plane,  invasisset.      lb.  2. ' 

f   Gabinium  tres  adhuc  factio\ies  postulant,  &c.      lb.  i.  J  5. 

Cum  haec  scribebara  ante  lucem,  apud  Catonem  erat  divinatio  in 
Gabinium  futura,  inter  Memmium,  et  Ti.  NeroHem,  et  C.  et  L. 
Antonios.     lb.  2. 
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man  could  receive  from  another,  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  his  insolent  adversary  at  his  feet,  and  was  prepar- 
ed to  give  him  such  a  reception  as  he  deserved  ;  but 
Gabinius  durst  not  venture  to  shew  his  head  for  the 
first  ten  days,  till  he  was  obhged  to  come  to  the  se- 
nate, in  order  to  give  them  an  account,  according  to 
custom,  of  the  state  of  his  province,  and  the  troops 
which  he  had  left  in  it :  As  soon  as  he  had  told  his 
story,  he  was  going  to  retire,  but  the  consuls  detained 
him,  to  answer  to  a  complaint  brought  against  him  by 
the  publicans,  or  farmers  of  the  revenues,  who  were 
attending  at  the  doors  to  make  it  good.  This  drew 
on  a  debate,  in  which  Gabinius  was  so  urged  and  teiz- 
ed  on  all  sides,  but  especially  by  Cicero,  that,  tremb- 
ling, with  passion,  and  unable  to  contain  himself,  he 
called  Cicero  a  banished  man  ;  upon  which,  says  Ci- 
cero, in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "  nothing  ever  happen- 
"  ed  more  honourable  to  me  :  the  whole  senate  left 
**  their  seats  to  a  man,  and,  with  a  general  clamour, 
"  ran  up  to  his  very  face ;  while  the  publicans  also 
"  were  equally  fierce  and  clamorous  against  him,  and 
"  the  whole  company  behaved  just  as  you  yourself 
*'  would  have  done  *." 


*  Interim  ipso  decimo  die,  quo  ipsum  oportebat  hostium  nume- 
rum  et  renunciare,  in  te  hcesit,  summa  in  frequentia  :  cum  vellet 
cxire,  a  consulibus  retentus  est  j  introducti  publicani.  Homo  un- 
dique  actus,  cum  a  me  maxime  vulneraretur,  non  tulit,  et  me  tre- 
menti  voce  exulem  appellavit.  Hie,  O  Dii,  nihil  unquam  honori- 
ficentius  nobis  accidit.  Consurrexit  senatus  cum  clamore  ad  unum, 
sic  ut  ad  corpus  ejus  accederet.  Pari  clamore  atque  impetu  publi- 
cani.    Quid  quaeris  ?    Omnes,  tanquam,  si  tu  esses,  ita  fuerunt.  lb. 
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Cicero  had  been  deliberating  for  some  time,  whe- 
ther he  should  not  accuse  Gabinius  himself;  but,  out 
of  regard  to  Pompey,  was  content  to  appear  only  as  a 
witness  against  him  f ;  and,  when  the  trial  was  over, 
gives  the  following  account  of  it  to  his  brother. 

"  Gabinius  is  acquitted  :  nothing  was  ever  so  stu- 
"  pid  as  his  accuser  Lentulus ;  nothing  so  sordid  as 
*'  the  bench  :  yet  if  Pompey  had  not  taken  incredible 
"  pains,  and  the  rumour  of  a  dictatorship  had  not  in- 
"  fused  some  apprehensions,  he  could  not  have  held 
"  up  his  head  even  against  Lentulus :  since,  with  such 
"  an  accuser,  and  such  judges ;  of  the  seventy-two 
"  who  sat  upon  him,  thirty-two  condemned  him.  The 
"  sentence  is  so  infamous,  that  he  seems  hkely  to  fall 
"  in  the  other  trials,  especially  that  of  plunder :  but 
"  there  is  no  republic,  no  senate,  no  justice,  no  dignity, 
"•  in  any  of  us :  what  can  I  say  more  of  the  judges  ? 
"  There  were  but  two  of  them  of  pr^torian  rank,  Do- 
"  mitius  Calvinus,  v/ho  acquitted  him  so  forwardlv 
"  that  all  the  world  might  see  it ;  and  Cato,  who,  as 
"  soon  as  the  votes  Vv^ere  declared,  ran  officiously  from 
''  the  bench,  to  carry  the  first  news  to  Pompey.  Some 
"  say,  and  particularly  Sallust,  that  I  ought  to  have 
"  accused  him  :  but  should  I  risk  my  credit  with  such 
"  judges  ?  What  a  figure  should  I  have  made,  if  he 
"  had  escaped  from  me  ?  But  there  were  otber  things 
''  which  influenced  me  :  Pompey  would  have  consi- 

f  Ego  tamen  me  teneo  ab  accusando  vix  mehercule.  Sed  tamen 
teneo,  vel  quod  nolo  cum  Pcmpeio  pugnare ;  satis  est,  quod  instat 
de  Milone.     lb,  ^.2. 
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"  dered  it  as  ti  struggle,  not  about  Gabinius's  safety, 
"  but  his  own  dignity :  it  must  have  made  a  breach 
"  between  us  :  we  should  have  been  matched  like  a 
"  pair  of  gladiators  ;  as  Pacidianus  with  ^serninus 
*'  the  Samnite ;  he  ^vould  probably  have  bitt  off  one 
"  of  my  ears,  or  been  reconciled  at  least  with  Clodius 
"  — for,  after  all  the  pains  which  I  had  taken  to  serve 
"  him  ;  when  1  owed  nothing  to  him,  he  every  thing 
*'  to  me ;  yet  he  would  not  bear  my  differing  from 
''  him  in  public  affairs,  to  say  no  worse  of  it ;  and, 
"  v/hen  he  was  less  powerful  than  he  is  at  present, 
"  shewed  what  power  be  had  aR:ainst  me,  in  m.y 
*'  flourishing  conditioD  ;  why  should  I  now,  v/hen  I 
**  have  lost  even  all  desire  of  power,  when  the  repub- 
"  lie ,  certamly  has  none  ;  when  he  alone  has  all ; 
"  chuse  him  of  all  men  to  contend  with ;  for  that 
*'  must  have  been  the  case  :  I  cannot  think  that  you 
"  would  have  advised  me  to  it.  Sullust  says,  that  I 
"  ought  to  have  done  either  tlie  one  or  the  other ; 
"  and  in  compliment  to  Ponipey  have  defended  him ; 
*'  who  begged  it  of  me  indeed  very  earnestly-  A  spe- 
"  cial  friend  this  Sallust  I  to  wish  me  to  involve  my- 
"  self  either  in  a  dangerous  enmity,  or  perpetual  in- 
"  famy.  I  am  delighted  with  my  middle  way  ;  and 
"  w^hen  I  had  given  my  testimony  faithfully  and  re- 
"  ligiously,  was  pleased  to  hear  Gabinius  say,  that  if 
'*  it  should  be  permitted  to  him  to  continue  in  the 
"  city,  he  would  make  it  his  business  to  give  me  satis- 
"  faction  ;  nor  did  he  so  much  as  interrogate  me — *." 

*  Ad  Quint.  3.  4.         • 
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He  gives  the  same  account  of  this  trial  to  his  other 
friends ;  "  how  Lentulus  acted  his  part  so  ill,  that  peo- 
"  pie  were  persuaded  that  he  prevaricated— and  that 
**  Gabinius's  escape  was  owing  to  the  indefatigable 
"  industry  of  Pompey,  arid  the  corruption  of  the 
*•  Bench  *. 

About  the  time  of  this  trial  there  happened  a  ter- 
rible inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  did  much  da- 
mage at  Rome  :  many  houses  and  shops  were  carried 
away  by  it,  and  the  fine  gardens  of  Cicero's  son-in- 
law,  Crassipes,  demolished.  It  was  all  charged  to  the 
absolution  of  Gabinius,  after  his  daring  violation  of  re- 
ligion, and  contempt  of  the  Sibyl's  books :  Cicero  ap- 
plies to  it  the  following  passage  of  Homer  f . 

As  when  in  autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours, 
And  earth  is  loaden  with  incessant  showers  ; 
When  guilty  mortals  break  th'  eternal  laws. 
And  judges  brib'd  betray  the  righteous  cause, 
"From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rise, 
And  opens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies. 

Pope,  Iliad.  i6.  v.  466, 

But  Gabinius's  danger  v/as  not  yet  over  :  he  was  to 
be  tried  a  second  time,  for  the  plunder  of  his  province ; 


*  Quonlodo  ergo  absolutus  ? Accusatorutn   incredibilis  In- 

famia,  id  est  L.  Lentuli,  quein  freraunt  omnes  prajvaricatum  )  de- 
indc  Pompeii  mira  contentio,  judicum  sordes.     Ad  Att.  4.  16. 

f  Roraae,  at  maxime  Appia  a4  Martis,  mira  proluvies.  Crassi-- 
pedis  ambulatio  ablata,  hoiti,  tabernce  plurimje.  Magna  vis  aquae' 
usque  ad  piscinam  publicam.  Viget  illud  Homeri-*— Cadit  erJOT 
in  absolutionem  Gabinii — Ad  Quint.  3.  7. 

Vol.  n.  I 
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where  C.  Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  his  ac- 
cuser, and  M.  Cato  his  judge,  with  whom  he  was  not 
likely  to  find  any  favour  :  Pompey  pressed  Cicero  to 
defend  him,  and  would  not  admit  of  any  excuse  ;  and 
Gabinius's  humble  behaviour  in  the  late  trial  was  in- 
tended to  make  way  for  Pompey *s  solicitation.  Ci- 
cero stood  firm  for  a  long  time  :  "  Pompey,"  says  he, 
"  labours  hard  with  me,  but  has  yet  made  no  impres- 
"  sion,  nor,  if  I  retain  a  grain  of  liberty,  ever  will  f  ; 

Oh  !  e'er  that  dire  disgrace  shall  blast  my  fame. 
Overwhelm  me  earth Iliad.  4.  218. 

but  Pompey '6  incessant  importunity,  backed  by  C^e^- 
sarV  earnest  request,  made  it  vain  to  struggle  any 
logger  j  and  forced  him,  against  his  judgement,  his  re- 
solution, and  his  dignity,  to  defend  Gabinius ;  at  a 
time  when  his  defence  at  la^t  proved  of  no  service  to 
him  ;  for  he  was  found  guilty  by  Cato,  and  condemn- 
ed of  course  to  a  perpetual  banishmeitt.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Cicero^s  oration  was  never  published,  but 
as  it  was  his  custom  to  keep  the  minutes  or  rough 
draught  of  all  his  pleadings,  in  what  he  called  his  com- 
mentaries, which  were  extant  many  ages  after  his 
death  1[. ;  so  St  Jerom  has  preserved  from  them  a  small 


f  Pompeius  a  me  valde  contendit  de  reditu  in  gratiam',  sed  ad- 
huc  nihil  profecit :  nee,  si  uUam  partem  libertatis  tenebo,  proficiet.— 
Ad  Quint.  3.  I.  ^.  5. 

De  Gabinio  nihil  fult  faciendum  istorum,  &:c.  rm  f^oi  y^Moi  II. 
4.  218. 

X  Quod  fecisse  M.  Tullium  comnientariis  ipslus  apparet.  Quin* 
til.  1.  X.  c.  7. 
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fragment  of  this  speech  ;  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
the  apology  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make 
for  it ;  wherein  he  observes,  '*  that  when  Pompey's 
'*  authority  had  once  reconciled  him  to  Gabinias,  it 
"  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  avoid  defending  him  ; 
"  for  it  was  ever  my  persuasion,"  says  he,  "  that  all 
*'  friendships  should  be  maintained  with  a  religious 
"exactness;  but  especially  those  which  happen  to 
"  be  renewed  from  a  quarrel :  For  in  friendships,  that 
'*  have  suffered  no  interruption,  a  failure  of  duty  is 
"  easily  excused  by  a  plea  of  inadvertency,  of  at  the 
"  worst,  of  negligence  ;  whereas,  if  after  a  reconciha^ 
"  tion  any  new  offence  be  given,  it  never  passes  foi^ 
"negligent,  but  wilful;  and  is  not  imputed  to  im- 
"  prudence,  but  tg  perfidy  *.'* 

The  proconsul,  Lentulus,  who  resided  still  in  Gili- 
cia,  having  had  an  account  from  Rome,  of  Cicero's 
change  of  conduct,  and  his  defence  of  Vatinius,  wrote 
a  sort  of  expostulatory  letter  to  him,  to  know  the  rea- 
sons of  it ;  telling  him,  that  he  had  heard  of  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Caesar  and  Appius,  for  which  he  did  not 
blame  him  ;  but  was  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  his 
new  friendship  with  Crassus ;  and  above  all,  what  it 
was,  that  induced  him  to  defend  Vatinius.  This  gave 
occasion  to  that  long  and  elaborate  answer  from  Ci- 
cero, already  referred  to,  written  before  Gabinius's 
trial :  which  would  otherwise  have  made  his  apology 
more  difficult,  in  which  he  l^ys  open  the  motives  and 
progress  of  his  whole  behaviour  from  the  time  of  hiv 

*  Vid.  Fragment.  OrationUm. — 
I   2 
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exile — "  As  to  the  case  of  Vatinius,"  he  says,  "  ^s. 
"  soon  as  he  was  chosen  prsetor,  where  I  warmly  op- 
"  posed  him,  in  favour  of  Cato,  Pompey  prevailed  with 
''  me  to  be  reconciled  to  him ;  and  Cassar  afterwards 
"  took  surprising  pains  with  me  to  defend  him ;  to 
"  which  I  consented,  for  the  sake  of  doing  what,  as  J 
"  told  the  court  at  the  trial,  the  Parasite,  in  the  Eu- 
**  n  ucb,  advised  his  patron  to  do : 

"  Whenever  she  talks  of  Fhcsdria,   do  yov  presently 
'*  praise  Pamphila,   ^c,  so  I  begged  of  the  judges, 
*'  that  since  certain  persons  of  distinguished   rank,  to 
"  whom  I  was  much  obliged,  were  so  fond  of  my  ene- 
*'  my,  and  affected  to  caress  him  in  the  senate  before 
"  my  face,  with  all  the  marks  of  familiarity  ;  and  since 
**  they- had  their  Publius  to  give  me- jealousy,  I  might 
"  be  allowed  to  have  m.y  Pubhus  also,  to  teize  them 
"  with  in  my  turn."     Then  as  to  his  general  conduct, 
he  makes  this  general  defence  ;  "that  the  union  and 
"  firmness  of  the  honest,  which  subsisted  when  Lentu- 
"  lus  left  Rome,  confirmed,  says  he,  by  my  consulship 
"  and  revived  by  yours,  is  now  quite  broken  and  de- 
*'  serted  by  those  who  ought  to  have  supported  it,  and 
*'  were  looked  upon  as  patriots ;  for  which  reason,  the 
**  maxirns  and  measures  of  all  wise  citizens,  in  which 
"  class  I  always  wish  to  be  ranked,  ought  to  be  chan- 
"  ged  too  :  for  it  is  a  precept  of  Plato,  whose  authority 
**  has  the  greatest  weight  with  me,  to  contend  in  pub- 
"  he  affairs,  as  far  as  we  can  persuade  our  citizens,  but 
"  not  to  offer  violence,  either  to  our  parent  or  our 
"  country.     If  I  was  quite  free  from  all  engagements, 
"  I  should  act  therefore  as  1  now  do ;  should  not  think 
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"  it  prudent,  to  contend  with  so  great  a  power ;  nor  if 
"  it  could  be  effected,  to  extinguish  it  in  our  present 
*'  circumstances ;  nor  continue  always  in  one  mind, 
**  when  the  things  themselves  and  the  sentiments  of 
"  the  honest  are  altered ;  since  a  perpetual  adherence 
"  to  the  same  measures  has  never  been  approved  by 
"  those,  who  know  best  how  to  govern  estates :  but  as 
**  in  saihng,  it  is  the  business  of  art,  to  be  directed  by 
"  the  weather,  and  foolish  to  persevere  with  danger  in 
"  the  course,  in  which  w^e  set  out,  rather  than,  by 
"  changing  it,  to  arrive  with  safety,  though  later, 
"  where  we  intended  ;  so  to  us,  who  manage  public 
"  affairs,  the  chief  end  proposed  being  dignity  Vvdth 
"  public  quiet,  our  business  is  not  to  be  always  saying, 
"  but  alwj^ys  aiming  at  the  same  thing.  Wherefore 
**  if  all  things,  as  I  said,  w^ere"  wholjy  free  to  me,  I 
*'  should  be  the  same  man  that  I  now  am  :  but  when 
*'  I  am  invited  to  this  conduct  on  the  one  side  by  kind- 
"  nesses,  and  driven  to  it  on  the  other  by  injuries,  I 
**  easily  suffer  myself  to  vote  and  act  what  I  take  to 
"  be  useful  both  to  myself  and  the  republic  ;  and  I  do 
**  it  the  more  freely,  as  well  on  the  account  of  my  bro- 
"  ther's  being  Ceesar's  lieutenant,  as  that  there  is  not 
"  the  least  thing,  which  I  have  ever  said  or  done  for 
"  Caesar,  but  v/hat  he  has  repaid  with  such  eminent 
*'  gratitude,  as  persuades  me  that  he  takes  himself  to 
*'  be  obliged  to  me  ;  so  that  I  have  as  much  use  of  all 
"  his  power  and  interest,  which  you  know  to  be'  the 
"  greatest,  as  if  they  were  my  own  :  nor  could  I  otherr- 
"  wise  have  defeated  the  designs  of  my  desperate  ene- 
"  ^lies,  if  to  those  forces  which  I  have  always  beei\ 

I  3 
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"  master  of,  I  had  not  joined  the  favour  of  the  men  of 
"  power.  Had  you  been  here  to  advise  me,  I  am  per^ 
"  suaded  that  I  should  have  followed  the  same  mea- 
"  sures :  for  I  know  your  good  nature  and  moderation  ; 
"  I  know  your  heart,  not  only  the  most  friendly  to  me, 
"  but  void  of  all  malevolence  to  others ;  great  and  no- 
"  ble,  open  and  sincere,  &c.  "^.^  He  often  defends 
himself  on  other  occasions  by  the  same  allusion  to  the 
*'  art  of  sailing  :  "  I  cannot  reckon  it  inconstancy," 
says  he,  "  to  change  and  moderate  our  opinion,  like 
"  the  course  of  a  ship,  by  the  weather  of  the  republic  ; 
"  this  is  what  I  have  learnt,  have  observed,  have  read; 
"  what  the  records  of  former  ages  have  delivered,  of 
**  the  wisest  and  most  eminent  citizens,  both  in  this 
"  and  all  other  cities  ;  that  the  same  maxims  are  not 
"  always  to  be  pursued  by  the  same  men  ;  but  such, 
"  whatever  they  be,  which  the  state  of  the  republic, 
*'  the  inclination  of  the  times,  the  occasions  of  public 
"  peace  require  :  this  is  what  I  am  now  doing,  and 
"  shall  always  do  f ." 

The  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  Posthumus,  a  person  of  e- 
questrian  rank,  was  an  appendix  to  that  of  Gabinius, 
It  was  one  of  the  articles  against  Gabinius,  that  he 
had  received  about  two  rnillions  for  restoring  King 

*  Ep.  Fam,  I.  9. 
f  Neque  enim  inconstantis  puto,  sententlam,  tanquam  aliquod 
navigiura  atque  cnrsum  ex  reip.  tempestate  moderari.  Ego  vera 
hfcc  didici,  heec  vidi,  heec  scripta  legi :  ha.^c  de  sapientissimis  et  cla- 
rissimis  xdils,  et  in  hiec  repub.  et  in  aliis  eivitatlbus  mcnumenta 
nobis  et  liter^e  pvodiderunt;  non  semper  easdem  sententias  ab  iisdem, 
j;ed  quascumque  reip.  status,  inclinatio  temporum,  ratio  concordi^c 
postularet,  esse  defendendas.  Quod  ego  et  facio,  et  semper  faciam. 
Pro  Prancio.  39- 
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Ptolemy  ;  yet  all  his  estate,  which  was  to  be  found, 
was  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  damages,  in  which  he 
was  condemned ;  nor  could  he  give  any  security  for 
the  rest :  in  this  case,  the  method  was,  to  demand  the 
deficiency  from  those  through  whose  hands  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  money  affairs  had  passed,  and  who 
were  supposed  to  have  been  sharers  in  the  spoil :  this 
was  charged  upon  Rabirius ;  and  that  he  had  advised 
Gabinius  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  king,  and 
accompanied  him  in  it,  and  was  employed  to  solicit  the 
payment  of  the  money,  and  lived  at  Alexandria  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  king's  service,  as  the  public  re- 
ceiver of  his  taxes,  and  wearing  the  pallium  or  habit 
of  the  country. 

Cicero  urged,  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  "  that  he  had 
"  borne  no  part  in  that  transaction  ;  but  that  his  whole 
"  crime,  or  rather  folly,  was,  that  he  had  lent  the  king 
*'  great  sums  of  money  for  his  support  at  Rome ;  and 
"  ventured  to  trust  a  prince,  who,  as  all  the  world  then 
**  thought,  was  going  to  be  restored  by  the  authority 
"  of  the  Roman  people  :  that  the  necessity  of  going 
"  to  Egypt  for  the  recovery  of  that  debt,  was  the 
"  source  of  all  his  misery ;  where  he  was  forced  to 
"  take  whatever  the  king  would  give  or  imposo  :  that 
"  it  was  his  misfortune,  to  be  obliged  to  commit  him- 
"  self  to  the  power  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  :  that  no- 
"  thing  could  be  more  mad,  than  for  a  Roman  knight 
*'  and  citizen,  of  all  others  the  most  free,  to  go  to  any 
*'  place  where  he  must  n'eeds  be  a  slave  to  the  \yill  of 
*'  another  ;  that  all  who  ever  did  so,  as  Plato  and  the 
"  wisest  had  sometimes  done  too  hastily,  always  suf- 

I4 
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"  fered  for  it :  this  was  the  case  of  Rabirius :  neces- 
"  sitv  carried  him  to  Alexandria  ;  his  whole  fortunes 
"  were  at  stake  *  ;  which  he  was  so  far  from  improv- 
"  ing  by  his  traffic  with  that  king,  that  he  was 
"  ill  treated  by  him,  imprisoned,  threatened  with 
*'  death,  and  glad  to  run  away  at  last  with  the  loss  of 
**  all :  and,  at  that  very  time,  it  was  wholly  owing 
"  to  Caesar's  generosity,  and  regard  to  the  merit 
**  and  misfortunes  of  an  old  friend,  that  he  was 
**  enabled  to  support  his  former  rank  and  equestrian 
"  dignity f ."  Gabinius's  trial  had  so  near  a  rela- 
tion to  this,  and  was  so  often  referred  to  in  it,  that  the 
prosecutors  could  not  omit  so  fair  an  opportunity  of 
rallying  Cicero  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  it : 
Menimius  observed,  "  that  the  deputies  of  Alexandria 
"  had  the  same  reason  for  appearing  for  Gabinius, 
*'  which  Cicero  had  for  defending  him,  the  command 
*'  of  a  master." — "  No,  Memmius,"  rephed  Cicero, 
"  my  reason  for  defending  him  was  a  reconciliation 
"  with  him  ;  for,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own,  that  my 
"  quarrels  are  mortal,  my  friendships  immortal :  and 
*'  if  you  imagine  that  I  undertook  that  cause  for  fear 
"  of  Pompey,  you  neither  know  Pompey  nor  me  ;  for 
"  Pompey  would  neither  desire  it  of  me  against  my 
"  will ;  nor  would  I,  after  I  had  preserved  the  liberty 
"  of  my  citizens,  ever  give  up  my  ov/n*." 


*  Pro  Rabir.  8,  9.  f  lb.  9. 

*  Ait  etiam  mens  familiaris,  eandem  causam"  Alexandiirfis  fuis. 
?.e,  cur  laudarent  Gabiniuin,  quae  milnfuit,ciu-eundem  defenderem,, 
Mihi,  C.  Metnrpi,  causa  defcndendi  Gabinii  hit  reconciliatio  gra- 
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Valerius  Maximus  reckons  Cicero's  defence  of  Ga- 
binius  and  Vatinius,  among  the  great  and  laudable  ex- 
amples of  humanity  which  the  Roman  history  furnish- 
ed ;  "  as  it  is  nobler,"  he  says,  "  to  conquer  injuries 
"  with  benefits,  than  to  repay  them  in  kind,  with  an 
*'  obstinacy  of  hatred  f ."  This  turn  is  agreeable  to 
the  design  of  that  writer,  whose  view  it  seems  to  be, 
in  the  collection  of  his  stories,  to  give  us  rather  what 
is  strange,  than  true  ;  and  to  dress  up  facts,  as  it  were, 
into  fables,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  a  moral  from  them  : 
for,  whatever  Cicero  himself  might  say  for  it,  in  the 
flourishing  stile  of  an  oration,  it  is  certain  that  he  knew 
and  felt  it  to  be,  what  it  really  v»^as,  an  indignity  and 
dishonour  to  him,  which  he  was  forced  to  submit  to 
by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  his  engagements  with 
Pompey  and  Cassar,  as  he  often  laments  to  his  friends 
in  a  very  passionate  strain  :  *'  I  am  afflicted,"  says  he, 
"  my  dearest  brother,  I  am  afflicted,  that  there  is  no 
"  republic,  no  justice  in  trials ;  that  this  season  of  my 
"  life,  which  ought  to  flourish  in  the  authority  of  the 
"  senatorian  character,  is  either  wasted  in  the  drudge- 
"  ry  of  the  bar,  or  reheved  only  by  domestic  studies ; 
*'  that  what  I  have  ever  been  fond  of  from  a  boy, 

In  every  virtuous  act  and  glorious  strife 
To  shine  the  first  and  best 

tiae.  Neque  vero  me  poenitet,  mortales  inimicitias,  sempiternas  c- 
micitias  habere.  Nam  si  me  invitum  patas,  Cii.  Pompeii  animum 
ofFenderem,  defendisse  causam,  et  ilium  et  me  vehementer  igrfora>-. 
Neque  enim  Pompeius  me  ?ua  ct^isa  quidquam  facere  voluisset  in- 
vitum ;  neque  ego,  cui  omnium  civium  libertas  carissima  faisset,  me- 
am  projecissem.     Pro  C  Rabir.  Post.  12. 

•f  Sed  hujusce  generis  humanitas  etiam  in  M.  Cicerone  praecipua 
apparuit,  &c.     Val.  Max.  4.  2.  ' 
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"  is  wholly  lost  and  gone ;  that  my  enemies  are  part- 
"  ly  not  opposed,  partly  even  defended  by  me  ;  and 
*'  neither  what  I  love,  nor  what  I  hate,  left  free  to 
"  me  *." 

While  C^sar  was  engaged  in  the  British  expedition, 
his  daughter  Juha,  Pompey's  wife,  died  in  child-bed 
at  Rome,  after  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  which  died 
also  soon  after  her.  •  Her  loss  was  not  more  lamented 
by  the  husband  and  father,  who  both  of  them  tender- 
ly loved  her,  than  by  all  their  common  friends,  and 
well-wishers  to  the  public  peace ;  who  considered  it 
as  a  source  of  fresh  disturbance  to  the  state,  from  the 
ambitious  views  and  clashing  interests  of  the  two 
chiefs  ;  whom  the  life  of  one  so  dear,  and  the  relation 
of  son  and  father,  seemed  hitherto  to  have  united  by 
the  ties  both  of  duty  and  affection  f .  Cassar  is  said  to 
have  born  the  news  of  her  death  with  an  uncommon 
firmness  J :  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  lived  long  enough 
to  serve  all  the  ends  which  he  proposed  from  that  al- 

*  Angor,  ml  suavissime  frater,  angor,  nullam  esse  relmp.  nulla 
iudicia,  nostrumque  hoc  tempus  tetatis,  quod  in  ilia  senatoria  auc- 
toritate  florere  debebat,  aut  forensi  labore  jactari,  aut  domesticis. 
litteris  sustentari.     lllud  vero  quod  a  puero  adamaram, 

II.  (.  208. 

totum  occidisse  j  inimlcos  a  me  partim  non  oppugnatos  j  partim  e- 
tiam  esse  defenses  ;  meum  non  modo  animum,  scd  ne  odium  quidenx 
esse  liberum.     Ad  Quin.  3.  5. 

j-  Cum  medium  jam,  ex  invidia  potentiae  male  cohcerentis  inter 
Cn.  Pompeium  et  C.  Cii^sarem,  concordire  pignus,  Julia  uxor  Mag- 
ni  decessit.  Filius  quoque  parvus,  Julia  natus,  intra  breve  spatium 
obiit.     Veil.  Pat.  2.  47.     Val.  M.  4,  6. 

X  Ctcsar — cum  audivit  decessisse  filiam — inter  tertium 'diem  Im- 
peratoria  obiit  mimera.     Seiiec,  ConsoL  ad  Helv.  p.  116. 
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Hance,  and  to  procure  for  him  every  thing  that  Pom- 
pey's  power  could  give  :  for  while  Pompey,  forgetful 
of  his  honour  and  interest,  was  spending  his  time  in- 
gloriously  at  home,  in  the  caresses  of  a  young  wife, 
and  the  delights  of  Italy  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  on- 
ly Cassar's  agent,  was  continually  decreeing  fresh  ho- 
nours, troops,  and  money  to  him  ;  Caesar  was  pursuing 
the  direct  road  to  empire  ;  training  his  legions  in  all 
the  toils  and  discipline  of  a  bloody  war ;  himself  al- 
ways at  their  head,  animating  them  by  his  courage, 
and  rewarding  them  by  his  bounty  ;  till,  from  a  great 
and  wealthy  province,  having  raised  money  enough 
to  corrupt,  and  an  army  able  to  conquer  all  who  could 
oppose  him,  he  seemed  to  want  nothing  for  the  vast 
execution  of  his  designs,  but  a  pretext  to  break  with 
Pompey  ;  which,  as  all  wise  men  foresaw,  could  not 
long  be  wanted,  when  Julia,  the  cement  of  their  union, 
was  removed.  For  though  the  power  of  the  Trium- 
virate had  given  a  dangerous  blow  to  the  liberty  of 
Rome,  yet  the  jealousies  and  separate  interests  of  the 
chiefs  obhged  them  to  manage  it  with  some  decency ; 
and  to  extend  it  but  rarely,  beyond  the  forms  of  the 
constitution ;  but  whenever  that  league  should  hap- 
pen to  be  dissolved,  which  had  made  them  already 
too  great  for  private  subjects,  the  next  contest  of 
course  must  be  for  dominion,  and  the  single  mastery 
of  the  empire. 

On  the  second  of  Novei?iber,  C.  Pontinius  triumph- 
ed over  the  Allobroges :  he  had  been  prastor,  when 
Cicero  was  consul ;  and,  at  the  end  of  his  magistracy, 
obtained  the  government  of  that  part  of  Qaul,  which, 
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having  been  tampering  with  Catiline  in  his  conspira- 
cy, broke  out  soon  afterwards  into  open  rebelhon,  but 
was  reduced  by  the  vigour  of  this  general.  For  this 
service  he  demanded  a  triumph, ,  but  met  with  great 
opposition,  which  he  surmounted  wdth  incredible  pa- 
tience :  for  he  persevered  in  his  suit,  for  five  years  suc- 
cessively ;  residing  all  that  while,  according  to  custom, 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  till  he  gained  his  point  at 
last  by  a  kind  of  violence.  Cicero  was  his  friend,  and 
continued  in  Rome  on  purpose  to  assist  him  ;  and  the 
consul  Appius  served  him  with  all  his  power ;  but  Ca- 
to  protested,  that  Pontinius  should  never  triumph 
while  he  lived  ;  "  though  this,"  says  Cicero,  "  like 
"  many  of  his  other  threats,  will  end  at  last  in  no- 
*'  thing."  But  the  praetor  Galba,  who  had  been  his 
lieutenant,  having  procured  by  stratagem  an  act  of 
the  people  in  his  favour,  he  entered  the  city  in  his 
triumphal  chariot,  where  he  was  so  rudely  received 
and  opposed  in  his  passage  through  the  streets,  that 
he  was  forced  to  make  his  way  v/ith  his  sword,  and 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  his  adversaries  *. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  consented  to  be  one 
of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain ;  which  he  began  to 
think  convenient  to  the  present  state  of  his  affairs,  and 


^  Ea  re  non  Ipngius,  quran  velleiu,  quod  Por.tinio  ?.d  trlumplium 
volebam  adesse  :  etenim  erit  nescio  quid  riegotioli,  &c.  Ad 
Quin.  3.  5. 

.  Pontinius  vult  A.  D.  IV.  Non.  Novemb.  triumphare.  Huic 
obviam  Cato  et  Serviliijs  pra^tores  aperte,  et  Q^Mucius  tribunu',. 
Sed  erIt  cum  Pontinio  Appius  consul.  Cato  tamen  affirmat,  se  vl- 
vo-illum  non  triumpbare  j  id  ego  puto,  ut  multa  ejusdem,  ad  nihil 
riecasurum, .    Ad  Att,  4.  16.     it.  Cio,  1.  39. -p.  12c, 
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resolved  to  set  forward  for  that  province,  about  the 
middle  of  January  *  :  but  this  seemed  to  give  some 
umbrage  to  Caesar,  who,  by  the  help  of  Quintus,  hop- 
ed to  disengage  him  gradually  from  Pompey,  and  to 
attach  him  to  himself;  and  with  that  view  had  beg- 
ged of  him  in  his  letters,  to  continue  at  Rome  f ,  for 
the  sake  of  serving  himself  with  his  authority,  in  all 
affairs  which  he  had  occasion  to  transact  there  ;  so 
that  out  of  regard  probably  to  Caesar's  uneasiness,  Ci- 
cero soon  changed  his  mind,  and  resigned  his  lieuten- 
ancy ;  to  which  he  seems  to  allude  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  where  he  says,  that  he  had  no  second  thoughts 
in  whatever  concerned  Cssar ;  that  he  would  make 
good  his  engagements  to  him  ;  and  being  entered  in- 
to his  friendship  with  judgment,  was  now  attached  to 
him  by  affection  :(:. 

He  was  employed  at  Caesar's  desire  along  with  Op- 
pius,  in  settling  the  plan  of  a  most  expensive  and  mag- 
nificent work,  which  Caesar  was  going  to  execute  at 
Rome,  out  of  the  spoils  of  Gaul ;  a  new  forum,  with 
many  grand  buildings  annexed  to  it ;  for  the  area  of 
which  alone  they  had  contracted  to  pay  to  the  seve- 
ral owners  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  or 

*  Sed  heus  tu,  scripseramne  tibi  me  esse  legatuni  Pompeio  ;  et 
extra  urbem  qiiidem  fore,  ex  Id.  Jan.  visum  C5t  hoc  rjihi  ad  multa 
quadrare.      Ad  Att.  4.  18. 

f  Quod  mihi  tempus,  Romce  praesertim,  ut  iste  vn?,  rogat,  tna- 
Fxcntl,  vacuum  ostenditur  ? — Ad  Quin.  2.  15. 

X  Ego  vero  nullas  ^ivTi^xg  ^^ifit^xg  habere  possum  in  Caesaris  re 
bus — Videorid  judicio  facere.  Jam  enim  debeo  :  sed  tamen  amore 
sum  incensus — Ad  Quin.  3.  i.  ^.  5. 
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as  Suetonius  computes,  near  double  that  sum  *.  Ci-= 
cero  calls  it  a  glorious  piece  of  work,  and  says,  that 
the  partitions,  or  inclosures  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
in  which  the  tribes  used  to  vote,  were  all  to  be  made 
new  of  marble,  with  a  roof  likewise  of  the  same,  and 
a  stately  portico  carried  round  the  whole,  of  a  mile  in 
circuit,  to  which  a  public  hall  or  town-house  was  to 
be  joined  f .  While  this  building  was  going  forward, 
L.  ^milius  Paulus  was  employed  in  raising  another, 
not  much  inferior  to  it,  at  his  own  expence  :  for  he 
repaired  and  beautified  an  ancient  Basihca  in  the  old 
forum ;  and  built  at  the  same  time  a  new  one  with 
Phrygian  columns,  which  was  called  after  his  own 
name  ;  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  later  writ- 
ers, as  a  fabric  of  wonderful  magnificencCj  computed 
to  have  cost  him  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  §. 
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The  new  tribunes  pursued  the  measures  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  would  not  suffer  an  election  of  consuls ; 


*  Forum  de  manubiis  inchoavit ;  cujus  area  super  H,  S.  millies 
constitit.     Suet.     J.  Ca^s*  26. 

f  Itaque  Ciiesaris  amici  (me  dico  et  Oppium,  diruraparis  licet) 
in  monumentum  illud,  quod  tu  tollere  laudibus  solebas,  ut  forum 
laxaremus,  et  usque  ad  libertatis  atrium  explicaremus,  consumsi- 
mus  H.  S.'sexcenties :  cum  privatis  non  poterat  transigi  minore  pe- 
Cunia.  Efficiemus  rem  gloriosissimam.  Nam  in  Campo  Martio 
septa  tributis  comitiis  marmorea  sumus,  et  tecta  facturi,eaque  cin- 
gemus  excclsa  porticu,  ut  mille  passuum  conficiatur.  Simul  ad- 
jungetur  huic  operi,  villa  etiara  publica — Ad  Att.  4.  16. 

f  Paulus  in  medio  foro  Basilicam  jam  poene  texuit,  iisdem  an- 
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SO  that  when  the  new  year  came  on,  the  republic  wan- 
ted it's  proper  head  :  in  this  case,  the  administration 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Interrex  ;  a  provincial  magis- 
trate, who  must  necessarily  be  a  patrician,  and  chosen . 
by  the  body  of  patricians,  called  together  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  senate  *.     His  power  however  w^as  but 
short-hved,  being  transferred  every  five  days,  from  one 
interrex  to  another,  till  an  election  of  consuls  could  be 
obtained ;  but  the  tribunes,  whose  authority  was  ab- 
solute, while  there  were  no  consuls  to  controul  them, 
continued  fierce  against  any  election  at  all :    some 
were  for  reviving  the  ancient  dignity  of  military  tri- 
bunes ;  but  that  being  unpopular,  a  more  plausible 
scheme  was  taken  tip  and  openly  avowed,  of  declar- 
ing Pompey  Dictator.    This  gave  great  apprehensions 
to  the  city,  for  the  memory  of  Sylla's  dictatorship  ; 
and  was  vigourously  opposed  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
senate,  and  especially   by   Cato  :   Pompey  chose  to 
keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  retired  into  the  coun- 
*  try,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  affecting  it.     *'  The  ru* 
*'  mourof  a  Dictatorship,  says  Cicero,  is  disagreeable  to 
"  the  honest ;  but  the  other  things,  which  they  talk 
**  of,  are  more  so  to  me  :  the  whole  affair  is  dreaded, 
*•  but  flags :  Pompey   flatly  disclaims  it,  though  he 
*'  never  denied  it  to  me  before  :  the  tribune  Hirrus 
**  will  probably  be  the  promoter ;  good  gods  I   how 
*'  silly  and  fond  of  himself  without  a  rival  ?  At  Pom- 
"  pey's  request,  I  have  deterred  Grassus  Junianus;  who 
""'"''  — ■ —        I  .  .      I  . 

tiquis  columnis  :  illani  aut-jm,  qiuirri  loca\it,  facit    magniticentissl- 
irtam.     Nihil  gratius  illo  mouunicnto,  nihil  gioriosius — Ibid. 
*  Vid.  Ascon  argument  in  Milou. — 
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"  pays  great  regard  to  me,  from  meddling  with  it.  It 
"  is  hard  to  know  whether  Pompey  really  desires  it 
*'  or  not  I  but  if  Hirrus  stir  in  it,  he  will  not  convince 
"  us  that  he  is  averse  to  it  *."  In  another  letter  ;  No- 
"  thing  is  yet  done  as  to  the  dictatorship  ;  Pompey  is 
"  stiil  absent ;  Appius  in  a  great  bustle  ;  Hirrus  pre- 
"  paring  to  oppose  it ;  but  several  are  named  as  ready 
•*  to  interpose  their  negative  :  the  people  do  not  trou^ 
"  ble  their  heads  about  it ;  the  chiefs  are  against  it ; 
''  I  keep  myself  quiet  f."  Cicero's  friend,  Milo,  was 
irresolute  how  to  act  on  this  occasion  ;  he  was  form- 
ing an  interest  for  the  consulship  ;  and  if  he  declared 
against  a  dictatorship,  was  afraid  of  making  Pompey 
his  enemy ;  or  if  he  should  not  help  the  opponents, 
that  it  would  be  carried  by  force  ;  in  both  which  cas- 
es, his  own  pretensions  were  sure  to  be  disappointed  : 
he  was  inchned  therefore  to  join  in  the  opposition,  but 
so  far  only  as  to  repel  any  violence  J. 

The  tribunes  in  the  mean  time  were  growing  eve- 
ry day  more  and  more  insolent,  and  engrossing  all 

*  Rumor  Dictatoris  Injucundus  bonis :  mini  etiam  magis  quse  lo- 
quntur.  Sed  tota  res  et  timebatur  et  refrigescit.  Pompeius  plane 
se  negat  velle  :  antea  ipse  mihi  non  negabat.  Hirrus  auctor  fore 
videtur.  O  dii,  quam  ineptus,  et  quam  se  amans  sine  rivali !  Cras- 
sum  Junianum  hominem  mihi  deditum,  per  me  deterruit.  Velit, 
nolit,  scire  difficile  est.  Hirro  tamen  agente,  nolle  se  non  proba- 
bit— Ad  Quint.  3.  8. 

j-  De,  dictatore  tamen  actum  nihil  est.  Pompeius  abest  :  Appi- 
us miscet :  Hirrus  parat :  multi  intercessores  numerantur  :  populus 
•  non  curat :  principes  nolunt  :   ego  quiesco — lb.  9. 

X  Hoc  horret  Milo — et  si  ilie  Dictator  factus  sit,  pcene  diffidit, 
Intercessorem  dicataturee  si  juverit  manu  et  prsesidio  suo  Pompeium 
metuit  inimicum  j  si  non  juverit,  timet,  ne  per  vim  perferatur— 
lb. '8. 
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power  to  themselves ;  till  (^  Pompeius  Rufus,  th'e 
grandson  of  Sylla,  and  the  most  factious  espoaser  of  a 
dictator,  Was,  by  a  resolute  decree  of  the  senate,  com- 
mitted to  prison  :  and  Poitipey  himself,  li'poh  his  re- 
turn to  the  city,  finding  the  gi^eater  and  better  pai-t 
utterly  adverse  to  his  dictatorship,  yielding  at  last  af- 
ter an  interregnum  of  six  months,  that  Cn»  Domitius 
Calvinus,  and  M.  Messala.  should  be  declared  consuls  J, 
These  were  agreeable  likewise  to  Gsesar :  Cicero  had 
particularly  recommended  Messala  to  him  ;  of  whom, 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  ;  "  As  to  your  reck- 
**  oning  Messala  and  GaMnus  mtc  consuls,  you  agrfee 
**  with  what  we  think  here  ;  for  I  will  be  answerable 
"  to  Csesar  for:  Mes^la  *. 


A.  Urb.  7c*e>.    Cic.  54.    Cos5.~-Cti.  Dolftftias  Calvinus.    M.  V"afe«u%  R^gssria. 

But  after  all  this  bustk  aboUt  a  Dictator,  there 
^em^  to  Mvie  beeft  no  great  reason  for  being  miich 
afraid  of  it  at  thi^  tiMe :  for  th^  republic  Was  in  so 
great  a  disorder,  th^t  nothing  l€s«  than  a  dictatoVial 
poWfer  could  rfeduce  it  to  a  tolerable  stat^  :  ^orns^  good 
of  that  kind  might  rcasonabiy  be  expe<ited  from  Pom- 
pey,  without  the  fear  of  any  great  hai^m,  whili^  th^re 
Was  so  sure  a  check  upon  hihi  as  Caesat,  who,  updfi 
aS^y  gxoirbitaiit  use  of  that  jpoWer,  would  have  had  th'^ 
senate,  and  all  the  better  sort,  on  his  side,  by  the  spe- 

*■■'"■' '■ '■ '■ — H ■ -■ •     ■  ■  '     • 

t  Vid.  Bib.  1.  40.  p.  141. 

*  Messalam  quod  certum  consule'm  cum  Domltit)  iiutiieratis, 
tiibil  a  nostra  opinione  dissentitis.  Ego  Messalam  Csessiri  praSstibo 
— Ad  Quint.  3.8. 
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eious  pretence  of  asserting  the  public  liberty  :  Cicero 
therefore  judged  rightly,  in  thinking  that  there  were 
other  things  which  might  be  apprehended,  and  seem- 
ed likely  to  happen,  that,  in  their  present  situation, 
were  of  more  dangerous  consequence  than  a  dictator- 
ship. 

There  had  scarce  been  so  long  an  interregnum  in 
Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  their  kings,  during  which 
all  public  business,  and  especially  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings, were  wholly  interrupted ;  which  explains  a  jo- 
cose passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Trebatius : 
"  If  you  had  not  already,"  says  he,  "  been  absent 
"  from  Rome,  you  would  certainly  have  run  away 
"  now :  for  what  business  is  there  for  a  lawyer  in  so 
"  many  iriterregnums  ?  I  would  advise  all  my  clients, 
"  if  sued  in  any  action,  to  move  every  interrex  twice 
"  for  more  time  :  do  not  you  think  that  I  have  learnt 
"  the  law  of  you  to  good  purpose  *  ?" 

He  now  began  a  correspondence  of  letters  with  Cu- 
rio, a  young  senator  of  distinguished  birth  and  parts, 
who,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  forum,  had  been 
committed  to  his  care,  and  was  at  this  time  quaestor 
in  Asia.  He  was  possessed  of  a  large  and  splendid 
fortune,  by  the  late  death  of  his  father ;  so  that  Ci- 
cero, who  knew  his  high  spirit  and  ambition,  and  that 
he  was  formed  to  do  much  good  or  hurt  to  his  coun- 


*  Nisi  ante  Roma  profectus  esses,  nunc  earn  certe  relinqueres. 
Quis  enim  tot  interregnig  jurisconsultum  desiderat  ?  Ego  omnibus, 
unde  petitur,  hoc  consilii  dederim,  ut  a  singulis  interregibus  binas 
advocationes  postulent.  Satisne  tibi  videor  abs  te  jus  civile  didi^ 
cisse?     Ep.  Earn.  7.  11. 
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try,  was  desirous  to  engage  him  early  in  the  interests 
of  the  repubhc.  and,  by  instilhng  great  and  generous 
sentiments,  to  inflame  him  with  a  love  of  true  glory. 
Curio  had  sent  orders  to  his  agents  at  Rome,  to  pro- 
claim a  shew  of  gladiators,  in  honour  of  his  deceased 
father ;  but  Cicero  stopped  the  declaration  of  it  for  a 
while,  in  hopes  to  dissuade  him  from  so  great  and 
fruitless  an  expence  f .  He  foresaw  that  nothing  was 
more  likely  to  corrupt  his  virtue,  than  the  ruin  of  his 
fortunes,  or  to  make  him  a  dangerous  citizen,  than 
prodigality,  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined,  and 
which  Cicero,  for  that  reason,  was  the  more  desirous 
to  check  at  his  first  setting  out :  but  all  his  endeavours 
were  to  no  purpose.  Curio  resolved  to  give  the  shew 
of  gladiators ;  and,  by  a  continual  profusion  of  his  mo- 
ney, answerable  to  this  beginning,  after  he  had  acted 
the  patriot  for  some  time  with  credit  and  applause, 
was  reduced  at  last  to  the  necessity  of  selhng  himself 
to  Caesar. 

There  is  but  little  of  pohtics  in  these  letters,  besides 
some  general  complaints  of  the  lost  and  desperate 
state  of  the  republic.  In  one  of  them,  after  reckon- 
ing up  the  various  subjects  of  epistolary  writing  : 
"  Shall  I  joke  with  you  then,"  says  he,  "  in  my  let- 
"  ters  ?  On  my  conscience,  there  is  not  a  citizen,  I 
"  believe,  who  can  laugh  in  these  times :  or  shall  I 
"  write  something  serious  ?  But  what  can  Cicero  Vv^rite 


f  Rupae  studium  non  defult  declarandorum  munerum  tuo  no- 
mine :  sed  nee  mihi  placuit,  nee  cuiquarti  tuorum,  quidquam  te  ab- 
sente  fieri,  quod  tibi,  cum  venisses,  non  esset  ii:tegrum,  &c.  Ep. 
Fam.  2.  ^. 
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"  seriously  to  Curio,  unless  it  be  on  the  republic  ? 
"  where  my  case  at  present  is  such,  that  I  have  no  in- 
"  clination  to  write  what  I  do  think —  f ."  In  an- 
other, after  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  incredible  ex- 
pectation which  was  entertained  of  him  at  Rome : 
*'  Not  that  I  am  afraid,"  says  he,  "  that  your  virtue 
"should  not  come  up  to  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
"  but  rather  that  you  find  nothing  worth  caring  for 
"  at  your  return,  all  things  are  so  ruined  and  oppres- 
"  sed :  but  I  question  whether  it  be  prudent  to  say  so 
"  much — It  is  your  part,  however,  whether  you  retain 
"  any  hopes,  or  quite  despair,  to  adorn  yourself  with 
*'  all  those  accomphshments  which  can  qualify  a  citi- 
"  zen,  in  wretched  times  and  profligate  morals,  to  re- 
"  -store  the  republic  to  its  ancient  dignity  ^." 

The  first  news  from  abro^id,  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  consuls,  was  of  the  miserable  death  of  Crassus 
and  his  son  Publius,  with  the  total  defeat  of  his  army 
by  the  Parthians.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows 
that  Rome  had  ever  receivcij  from  a  foreign  enemy, 
and  for  which  it  was  ever  after  meditating  revenge  : 
the  Roman  writers  generally  imputed  it  to  Crassus's 
contempt  of  the  auspices,  as  some  Christians  have 
since   charged  it  to  his   sacrilegious  violation  of  the 


X  Jocerne  tecum  per  literas  ?  civem  mekercuk  nofn  puto  «sse, 
qui  temporibus  liis  ridqre  possit.  An  gravlus  aliquid  scribam  ? 
Quid  est  quod  possit  graviter  a  Cicerone  scribi  ad  Curionem,  nisi 
de  rep.  ?      Atque   in  hoc   genere  ha.*c  mea  cansa  est,  ut  neque.ea, 

quc«  Bon  sentio,  velirri  scribere ib.  4. 

-  *  Non  quo  verear  ne  tua  virtus,  opinioni  hcminum  non  respon-, 
deat :  sed  mehercule,  ne  cum  veneris,  non  habeas  jam  quod  cures : 
ita  sunt  omnia  debilitata  jam  prope  et  extincta,  &c.  ib.  5. 
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temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  is  said  to  have  plun- 
dered of  two  millions,  both  of  them  with  equal  super- 
stition pretending  to  unfold  the  councils  of  heaveUj 
and  to  fathom  those  depths  which  are  declared  to  be 
unsearchable  f .  The  chief  and  immediate  concern 
which  the  city  felt  on  this  occasion,  was  for  the  detri- 
ment that  the  republic  had  suffered,  and  die  danger 
to  which  it  was  exposed,  by  the  loss  of  so  great  an  ar- 
my ;  yet  the  principal  mischief  lay  in  what  they  did 
not  at  lii-st  regard,  and  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  at,, 
the  loss  of  Crassus  himself.  For  after  the  death  of 
Juha,  Crassus's  authority  was  the  only  means  left  of 
curbing  the  power  of  Pompey,  and  the  ambition  of 
Gaesar  ;  being  ready  always  to  support  the  weaker  a- 
gainst  the  encroachments  of  the  stronger,  and  keep 
them  both  within  the  bounds  of  a-  decent  respect  to 
the  laws ;  but  this  cheek  being  now  taken  away,  and 
the  power  of  the  empire  thrown,  as  a  kind  of  prize, 
between  two,  it  gave  a  new  turn  to  their  several  pre- 
tensions, and  created  a  fresh  cornpetition  for  the  larg- 
er share,  which,  as  the  event  afterwards  shewed,  must 
necessarily  end  m  the  subversion  of  the  whole. 

PubHus  Crassus,  who  perished  with  his  father  in  this 
fatal  expedition,  was  a  youth  of  an  amiable  character ; 
educated  with  the  strictest  care,  and  perfectly  instruct- 
ed in  all  the  liberal;  studies ;  he  had  a  ready  wit  and 


-f-  M.  Crasso  quid  accident,  videmus  dirarum  obniinciatione  ue- 
glecta.     [De  Dio,  i.  16.] 

Being  for  his  impious  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem  justly  destined  to 
destruction,  God  did  cast  infatuations  into  all  his  councils,  for  the 
iCxidii^  him  thereto—— Prideaux.  Connect.  Par.  2.  p.  ^62* 
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easy  language  ;  was  grave  without  arrogance,  modest 
without  negligence,  adorned  with  all  the  accomplish- 
ments proper  to  form  a  principal  citizen  and  leader  of 
the  republic  :  by  the  force  of  his  own  judgment  he 
had  devoted  himself  very  early  to  the  observance  and 
imitation  of  \  icero,  whom  he  perpetually  attended  and 
reverenced  with  a  kind  of  filial  piety.  Cicero  con- 
ceived a  mutual  aiTection  for  him,  and  observing  his 
eager  thirst  of  glory,  was  constantly  instilling  into  him 
the  true  notion  of  it ;  ?nd  exhorting  him  to  pursue 
that  sure  path  to  it,  which  his  ancestors  had  left  beat- 
en and  traced  out  to  him,  through  the  gradual  ascent 
of  civil  honours.  But,  by  serving  under  Caesar  in  the 
Gallic  wars,  he  had  learnt,  as  he  fancied,  a  shorter  v/ay- 
to  fame  and  power,  than  what  Cicero  had  been  incul- 
cating ;  and  having  signalized  himself  in  a  campaign 
or  two  as  a  soldier,  was  in  too  much  haste  to  be  a  ge- 
neral;  when  Caesar  sent  him  at  the  head  of  a  thou-' 
sand  horse,  to  the  assistance  of  his  father  in  the  Far^ 
tbian  war.  Here  the  vigour  of  his  youth  and  courage 
carried  him  on  so  far,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  whose 
chief  art  of  conquest  consisted  in  flying,  that  he  had 
no  way  left  to  escape,  but  what  his  high  spirit  disdain- 
ed, by  the  desertion  of  his  troops  and  a  precipitate 
flight ;  so  that,  finding  himself  opposed  with  numbers, 
cruelly  wounded,  and  in  danger  of  falling  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  FarthiuP.s^  he  chose  to  die  by  the 
sword  of  his  armour-bearer.  Thus  while  he  aspired, 
fis  Cicero  says,  to  the  fame  of  another  Cyrus  or  Alex- 
ander, he  fell  short  of  that  glory  which  many  of  his 
predecessors  had  reaped,  from  a  succession  of  honours. 
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conferred  by  their   country,  as  the  reward  of  their 
services  *. 

By  the  death  of  young  Crassus,  a  place  became  va- 
cant in  the  college  of  Augurs,  for  which  Cicero  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  :  nor  was  any  one  so  hardy 
as  to  appear  against  him,  except  Hirrus,  the  tribune, 
who,  trusting  to  the  popularity  of  his  office  and  Pom- 
pey's  favour,  had  the  vanity  to  pretend  to  it :  but  a 
competition  so  unequal  furnished  matter  of  raillery  on- 
ly to  Cicero  :  who  was  chosen  without  any  difficulty 
or  struggle,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
whole  body  f .  This  college,  from  the  last  regulation 
of  it  by  Sylla,  consisted  of  fifteen,  w^ho  were  all  per- 
sons of  the  first  distinction  in  Rome  :  it  was  a  priest- 
hood for  life,  of  a  character  indelible  ;  which  no  crime 
or  forfeiture  could  efface  :  the  priests  of  all  kinds  were 
originally  chosen  by  their  colleges ;  till  Domitius,  a 
tribune,  about  fifty  years  before,  transferred  the  choice 
of  them  to  the  people  ;   whose  authority  was  held  to 


*  Hoc  magis  sum  Public  deditus,  quod  me  quaiiquam  a  pueritia 
semper,  tamen  hoc  tempore  maxime,  sicut  alterum  parentem  &  ob- 
servat  &  diligit  [Ep.  Fam.  5.  8  ] 

P.  Crassum  ex  omni  nobilitate  adolescentem  dilexi  plurimum, 
&c.  [ib.  13.  16.] 

Cum  P.  Crasso,  cum  initio  fetatis  ad  amicitiam  se  meam  contu- 
lisset,  saepe  egisse  me  arbitror,  cum  eum  vehementissime  hortarer, 
ut  eam  laudis  viam  rectissimam  esse  duceret,  quam  majores  ejus  ei 
tritam  reliquissent.  Erat  enim  cum  institutus  optime,  turn  plane 
perfecteque  eruditus.  Ineratque  &.  ingenium  satis  acre,  et  oratio- 
nis  non  inclegans  copia  :  pra:tereaque  sine  arrogantia  gravis*  esse 
videbatur,  et  sine  segnitip  veredundus,  &c.  Vid.  Brut.  p.  407.' 
It.  Plut.  in  Crass. 

f  Quomodo  Hirrum  putas  Auguratus  tui  competitorem — Ep> 
Fam.  8.  3. 
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supreme  in  sacred,  as  well  as  civil  affairs  J.  This  act 
was  reversed  bj  Sylla,  and  the  ancient  right  restored^ 
to  the  colleges ;  but  Labienus,  when  tribune,  in  Cice- 
ro's consulship,  recalled  the  law  of  Domitius,  to  facili- 
tate Caesar's  advancement  to  the  high-priesthood  :  it 
was  necessary,  however,  that  every  candidate  should 
be  nominated  to  the  people  by  two  augurs,  who  gave 
a  solemn  testimony  upon  oath  of  his  dignity  and  fit* 
ness  for  the  office :  this  was  done  in  Cicero's  case  by 
Pompey  and  Hortensius,  the  two  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  college  ;  and  after  the  election,  he  was  inr 
stalled  with  all  the  usual  formalities  by  Hortensius  ||; 
As  in  the  last  yeai',  so  in  this,  tlie  factions  of  the 
city  prevented  the  choice  of  consuls :  the  candidates, 
T.  Annius  Milo,  Q^  Metellus  Scipio,  and  P.  Tlautius 
•Hypsc£us',  pushed  on  their  several  interests  with  such 
open  violence  and  bribery,  as  if  the  consulship  was  to 
be  carried  only  by  money  or  arms  *.  Clodius  was 
putting  in  at  tlie  same  time  for  the  praetorship,  and 
employing  all  his  credit  and  interest  to  disappoint  Mi- 
lo, by  whose  obtaining  the  consulship,  he  was  sure  to 
be  eclipsed,  and  controuled.  iij  the  exercise  of  his  sub- 


±  Atque  hoc  idem,  de  ceeteris  Sacerdotiis  Cn.  Domitius  tr.ibu- 
nus  PL  tulit.  a^q.     i>e  Leg.  Ag.  2.  7. 

II  Quo  enun  tempore  me  Augurein  a  toto  collegio  ex^etitum  Cn. 
Ppmpeius  et  Q^  Horteiisius  nominayeruTJt ;  neque  enim  liqebat  a 
pluribus  ricminarii -Philip.  2.  2. 

Cooptatum  m£  al^  ep  in  coUegiuiia  recordabajr,  in  quo  juratus  ju- 
dicium dign;tr.us  meas  fecerat  :  et,  ipaugujratnin.  ab  eodem,  ex  quo^, 
rairurum    institutis    in    pujrentis    cum  loco  colere  debebam,  I^j^t. 


lait 


*  Plutar 
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ordinate  magistracy  -jr.  Pompey  wa§.\y holly  averse,  to 
Milo,  who  did  not  pay  him  tha^:  coy^t  which,  he  ex*- 
pected,  but  seemed  to  affect  an  inde:pendeDcy,  aD.i  tO 
trust  to  his  own  strength,  while  the  other,  two.  comr 
petitors  were  wholly  at  his  devotiom :  Hypsaeus  had 
been  his  quaestor,  and  always  hjs  greatui:e ;.  and  he 
designed  to  make  Scipio  his  father-in-law,  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter  Cornelia,  alady  of  celebrated  accom- 
plishments, the  widow  of  young  Crassus. 

Cicero^  on- the  other  haad,  served  Milo  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  aiid  arderitly  wished;  his  §u,Qce5§ : 
this  he  owed  to  Milo's  constant  attachment  to  him, 
which  at  all  hazards  he  now  resolved  to  repay  :  the 
affair  however  w^as  Hkqly  to  give  him  much  trouble, 
as  well  from  the  difficulty  of  the  opposition,  as  from 
Milo's  owm  conduct,  and  unbounded  prodigality, 
which  threatened  the  ruin  of  all  his  fortunes :  in  a 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  who  was  still  with  Cxsaf,  he 
says,  "  nothing  can  be  more  wretcl^d  than^  these 
"  men  and  these  times :  wherefore  since  no  pleasure 
"  can  now  be  had  from  the  republic-,  I  lU^ow  not-  why 
"  I  should  make  niyself  uneasy  :  bQD^5,,  st;ud5%  quiet, 
"  my  country  houses,  and  above  all,  my>  diildyen  are 
**  my  sole  delight :  Milo  is  my  only  tipuble  :  I  wish 
*'  his  consulship  may  put  an  end  to  it ;  in  which  I 
"  will  not  take  less  pain?,  than  I  did  iii  my  own  ;  and 
**-you  will  assist  us  there  also,  ag  ycu,  Qpwdp:-  all 
"  things  stand  well  with  him,  unlbss  some  viorence 


f  Occurrebat  ei)  mancam  ac  debilera  Erpeturajn  sjuani-  futuifiPi 
consule  Milone — Pro  Milon.  9. 
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"  defeat  us :  I  am  afraid  only,  how  his  money  will 
"  hold  out:  for  he  is  mad  beyond  all  bounds  in  the 
*'  magnificence  of  his  shews,  which  he  is  now  prepar- 
"  ing  at  the  expence  of  25,000!.  but  it  shall  be  my 
"  care  to  check  his  inconsiderateness  in  this  one  arti- 
"  eld,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  &c.  "^.^ 

In  the  heat  of  this  competition,  Curio  was  coming 
home  from  Asia,  and  expected  shortly  at  Rome ; 
whence  Cicero  sent  an  express  to  meet  him  on  the 
road,  or  at  his  landing  in  Italy,  with  a  most  earnest 
and  pressing  letter  to  engage  him  to  Milo's  interest. 


A.  Urb.  701.    Cic.  J5« 

'     M.  T.  Cicero,  to  C.  Curio. 

"  Before  we  had  yet  heard  of  your  coming  to- 
"  wards  Italy,  I  sent  away  S.  Villius,  Milo's  friend, 


*  Itaque  ex  rep.  quoniam  pihil  jam  voluptatis  capi  potest  •,  cur 
stomacher,  nescio.  Literae  me  et  studia  nostra,  et  otium  j  villaeque 
delectant,  maximeque  pueri  nostri.  Angit  unus  Milo.  Sed  velim 
finem  afFerat  consulatus  :  in  quo  enitar  non  minus  quam  sum  enisusi 
in  nostro  :  tuque  istinc,  quod  facis,  adjuvabis.  De  quo  caetera  (ni- 
si plane  vis  eripuerit)  recte  sunt  :  de  re  famiiiari  timeo. 

O  §S  fiotiviixi  ifJi  ir   o(,vix]c!)<i — 

Qui  ludoTs  H.  S.  CCC.  comparet.     Cujus  in  hoc  uno  inconsideran- 
tiam  et  ego  sustinebo,  ut  potero — Ad  Quint.  3.  9. 

Cicero  had  great  reason  for  the  apprehensions  which  he  expresses 
on  account  of  Milo's  extravagance  :  for  Miio  had  already  wasted 
three  estates  in  giving  plays  and  shews  to  the  people  j  and  when  he 
went  soon  after  into  exile,  was  found  to  owe  still  above  half  a  mil- 
lion of  our  money.     Plin.  1.  36.  15.  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Milon. 
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*'  with  this  letter  to  7011 :  bat  when  your  arrival  was 
"  supposed  to  be  near,  and  it  was  known  for  certain 
"  that  you  had  left  Asia,  and  were  upon  the  road  to 
"  Rome,  the  importance  of  the  subject  left  no  room 
"  to  fear  that  we  should  be  thought  to  send  too  hasti- 
"  ly,  when  we  were  desirous  to  have  it  delivered  to 
"  you  as  soon  as  possible.  If  my  services  to  you,  Cu- 
"  rio^  were  really  so  great  as  they  are  proclaimed  to 
"  be  by  you,  rather  than  considered  by  me,  I  should 
"  be  more  reserved  in  asking,  if  I  had  any  great  fa- 
"  vour  to  beg  of  you  :  for  it  goes  hard  with  a  modest 
"  man,  to  ask  any  thing  considerable  of  one  whom 
'^  he  takes  to  be  obliged  to  him ;  lest  he  be  thought 
"  to  demand,  rather  than  to  ask  ;  and  to  look  upon 
"  it  as  a  debt,  not  as  a  kindness.  But  since  your  ser- 
"  vices  to  me,  so  eminently  displayed  in  my  late 
"  troubles,  are  known  to  all  to  be  the  greatest ;  and 
"  it  is  the  part  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  to  wish  to  be 
"  more  obliged  to  those  to  whom  we  are  already 
*'  much  obliged  ;  I  made  no  scruple  to  beg  of  you  by 
"  letter,  what  of  all  things  is  the  most  important  and 
"  necessary  to  me.  For  I  am  not  afraid,  lest  I  should 
"  not  be  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  all  your  favours, 
"though  ever  so  numerous:  being  confident,  that 
**  there  is  none  so  great,  which  my  mind  is  not  able, 
"  both  fully  to  contain,  and  amply  to  requite  and  il- 
"  lustrate.  I  have  placed  all  my  studies,  pains,  care, 
**  industry,  thoughts,  and  in  short,  my  very  soul,  on 
*'  Milo's  consulship  ;  and  have  resolved  with  myself 
",  to  expect  from  it,  not  only  the  common  fruit  of  du- 
"  ty,  but  the  praise  even  of  piety  :  nor  was  any  man, 
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''  I-  believe,  ever  so  solicitous,  for,  his  own  safety  and 
'^  fortunes,  as  I  am  for  his  honour ;  on  which  I  have 
"  fixed  ail  1117  views  atid  hopes.  You,  I  perceive, 
''  can  be  of  such  servijce  to  him,  if  yon  please,  that  we 
"  shall  have  no  occasion  for  any  thing  farther.  We 
"  have  already  with  us  the  good  wishes  of  all  the 
"  honest,  engaged  to  him  by  his  tribunate  ;  and,  as 
"  you  wdll  imagine  also,  I  hope,  by  his  attachment  to> 
*''  me  :  of  the  populace  and  the  multitude,  by  the 
'•  magnificence  of  his  shews  and  the  generosity  of 
''-  his  nature  ;  of  the  youth  and  men  of  interest,  by 
"  his  own  peculiar  credit  or  diligence  among  that 
"•sort:  he  has  all  my  assistance  likewise,  which 
"  tliongk  of  little  weight,  yet  being  allowed  by  all 
"■  to  'be  just  and  due  to  him,  may  perhaps  be  of 
"  some  influence.  What  we  want,  is  a  captain  and 
"  leader,  or  a  pilot,  as  it  were,  of  all  those  winds  ;  and 
"  were  we  to  chuse  one  out  of  the  whole  city,  we 
"  could  not  find  a  man  so  fit  for  the  purpose  as  you. 
"  Wherefore,  if  from  all  the  pains,,  which  I  am  now 
*'  taking  for  Milo  you  can  believe  me  to  be  mindful 
"  of  benefits;  if  grateful;  if  a  good  man;  if  worthy 
"  in  short  of  your  kindness  ;  I  beg  of  you  to  reheve 
"  my  present  solicitude,  and  lend  your  helping  hand 
"  to  my  praise ;  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  to  my  safety. 
"  As  to  T.  Aiinius  himself,  I  promise  you,  if  you  em- 
"  brace'him,  that  you  will  not  find  a  man  of  greater* 
"mind,  gravity,  constancy,  or  of  greater  affection  to 
"  you:  and  as  for  myself,  you  v/ill  add  such  a  lustre 
"  ar4.  fresh  dignity  to  mc,  that  I  shall  readily  own 
*'  you  tp  have  shewn,  the   same  xeal  for  my  honour, 
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"  which  you  exerted  before  For  my  preservation,  if 
"  I  was  not  sure,  from  what  I  have  already  said,  that 
"  you  would  see  how  much  I  take  my  duty  to  be  in- 
"  terested  in  this  affair,  and  how  much  it  concerns  nre, 
"  not  only  to  struggle,  but  even  to  fight  for  Milo's 
**  success,  I  should  press  you  still  farther ;  but  I  now 
**  recommend  and  throw  the  whole  cause,  and  mysdf 
"  also  Avith  it,  into  your  hands ;  and  beg  of  you,  tx> 
"  assure  yourself  of  this  one  thing ;  that  if  i  obtain 
"*'  this  favour  from  you,  I  shall  be  more  indebted  al- 
■**  most  to  you,  than  even  to  Milo  himself;  since  my 
*'  safety,  in  which  I  was  principally  assisted  by  him, 
"  was  not  so  dear,  as  the  jxiety  of  shewing  my  grati- 
^'  tude  will  be  agreeable  to  nie  ;  which  I  am  persuad- 
^*  ed  I  shall  -be  aMe  to  effect  hy  your  assistance.  A- 
"  dieu  f ." 

The  Senate  wad  the  better  ^ort  were  generally  ia 
Milo's  interest :  but  three  of  the  tribunes  were  -^dolent 
against  him,  Q^  Pompeius  Rufiis,  Mimatius  Plancus 
Bursa,  and  Sallust  the  'historian  ;  the  other  seven  were 
his  fast  fiiend'S,  but  ^ovc  -all  M.  Gaelius,  who,  out  of 
TegaTd  to  Cicero,  served  him  with  a  particular  2«al. 
But  while  all  things  were  proceeding  very  prosperous- 
ly in  4ms  'fkvoiiir,  and  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  crown 
his  success,  but  to  bring  on  the  election,  which  his  ad- 
versaries, for  that  reason,  were  labouring  to. keep  back ; 
all  his  hopes  and  fortunes  were  blasted  at  once  by  an 
vmbappy  rencounter  with  his  old  enemy  Olodiirs,  'in 

f   Ep.  Farn.  2.  6. 
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which  Clodius  was  killed  by  his  servants  and  by  hjs 
command: 

Their  meeting  was  wholly  accidental,  on  the  Appian 
road  not  far  from  the  city ;  Clodius  coming  home  from 
the  country  towards  Rome ;  Milo  going  out  about  three 
in  fhe  afternoon ;  the  first  on  horseback,  with  three  com- 
panicDs,  and  thirty  servants  well  armed;  the  latter  in  a 
chariot,  with  his  wife  and  one  friend,  but  with  a  much 
greater  retinue,  and  among  them  some  gladiators, — 
The  servants  on  both  sides  began  presently  to  insult 
each  other ;  when  Clodius,  turning  briskly  to  some  of 
Milo's  men,  who  were  nearest  to  him,  and  threatening 
them  with  his  usual  fierceness,  received  a  wound  in 
his  shoulder  from  one  of  the  gladiators ;  and,  after  re- 
ceiving several  more  in  the  general  fray,  which  in- 
stantly ensued,  finding  his  life  in  danger,  was  forced 
to  fly  for  shelter  into  a  neighbouring  tavern.     Milo, 
heated  by  this  success,   and  the  thoughts  of  revenge, 
and  reflecting  that  he  had  already   done  enough,  to 
give  his  enemy  a  great  advantage  against  him,  if  he 
was  left  ahve  to  pursue  it,  resolved,  whatever  was  the 
consequence,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  destroying  him, 
and  so  ordered  the  house  to  be  stormed,  and  Clodius 
to  be  dragged  out  and  murdered :  the  master  of  the 
tavern  was  likewise  killed,  with  eleven  of  Clodius's  ser- 
vants, while  the  rest  saved  themselves  by  flight :  so 
that  Clodius's  body  was  left  in  the  road,  where  it  lay, 
till  S.  Tedius,  a  senator,  happening  t(5  come  by,  took 
it  up  into  his  chaise,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  Rome ; 
where  it  was  exposed  in  that  conditioii,   all  covered 
with  blood  and  wounds,  to  the  view  of  the  populace, 
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who  flocked  about  it  in  crowds  to  lament  the  misera- 
ble fate  of  their  leader.  The  next  day,  the  mob, 
headed  by  S.  Clodius,  a  kinsman  of  the  deceased,  and 
one  of  his  chief  incendiaries,  carried  the  body  naked, 
so  as  all  the  wounds  might  be  seen,  into  the  forum, 
and  placed  it  in  the  rostra ;  where  the  three  tribunes, 
Milo's  enemies,  w^ere  prepared  to  harangue  upon  it  in 
a  stile  suited  to  the  lamentable  occasion ;  by  which 
they  inflamed  their  mercenaries  to  such  a  heighth  of 
fuiy,  that,  snatching  up  the  body,  they  ran  away  with 
it  into  the  senate-house,  and  tearing  up  the  benches, 
tables,  and  every  thing  combustible,  dressed  up  a  fu- 
neral pile  upon  the  spot,  and,  together  with  the  body, 
burnt  the  house  itself,  with  a  basilica  also,  or  public 
hall  adjoining,  called  the  Porcian ;  and,  in  the  same 
fit  of  madness,  proceeded  to  storm  the  house  of  Milo, 
and  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  interrex,  but  were  repulsed  in 
both  attacks,  with  some  loss  "*. 

These  extravagancies  raised  great  indignation  in  the 
city  ;  and  gave  a  turn  in  favour  of  Milo  ;  who,  looking 
upon  himself  as  undone,  was  meditating  nothing  be- 
fore, but  a  voluntary  exile  :  but  now  taking  courage, 
he  ventured  to  appear  in  public,  and  was  introduced 
into  the  rostra  by  Caelius  ;  where  he  made  his  defence 


*  Quanquam  re  vera,  fuerat  pugna  fortulta.     Quintil.  1.  6.  c.  5. 

«^ifn(n<r6xi.      Dio.  1.  40.  p.  143. 

Milo,  ut  cognovit  vulneratum,  Clodium,  cum  sibi  periculosius  il- 
lud  etiam,  vivo  eo,  futurum  intelligeret,  occiso  autem  magnirm  so- 
latium esset  habiturus,  etiam  si  subeunda  poena  esset,  exturbari  ta- 
bernam  jussit. — Ita  Clodius  latens  extractus  est,  multisque  vuliieri- 
bus  confectus,  &c.     VId.  Asconii  Argum.  in  Milon. 
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to  the  people ;  ^nd  to  mitigate  their  resentment  distri- 
buted through  all  the  tribes  above  three  pounds  a  man, 
■to  >ev^3^'poor  citizeu.  But  all  his  pains  and  expence 
were  to  little  purpose ;  for  the  three  tribunes  employ- 
ed all  the  arts  of  party  and  faction  to  keep  up  the  ill 
humour  of  the  populace  ;  and  what  was  niore  fatal, 
Pompey  would  not  be  brought  into  any  measures  of 
accommodating  the  matter ;  so  that  the  tumults  still 
increasing,  the  senate  passed  a  decree,  "  that  the  in- 
*'  terrex,  assisted  by  the  tribunes  and  Pompey,  should 
"  take  care,  that  the  republic  receive  no  detriment ; 
"  and  that  Pompey,  in  particular,  should  raise  a  body 
"  of  troc^s  for  the  common  security  ;"  which  he  pre- 
^ntly  drew  together  from  all  part5  of  Italy.  In  this 
confusion,  the  rumour  of  a  Dictator  was  again  indus- 
triously revived,  and  gave  a  fresh  alarm  to  the  senate  ; 
who,  to  avoid,  the  greater  evil,  resolved  presently  to 
create  Pompey  the  single  consul  I  so  that  the  intetrex, 
Servius  Sulpicius,  declarcd  his  election  accordingly,  af- 
ter an  interregnum  of  near  two  months  ^. 


A.  Urb.  702.  CiC'  56.    Ca.  l^oitpdtii  Mstgfius  HI.    S&ie  CoTle^a* 

Pompey  applied  himself  immediately  to  calm  the 
public  disorders,  and  published  several  new  laws,  pre- 
pared by  him  for  that  purpose  :  one  of  them  Was  to  ap- 
point a  special  commission,  to  enquire  into  ClodiusV 
death,  the  burning  of  the  senate-hou^,  and  the  attack 


*  Vidk  Bi<5.  ii)id.  et  Ascoii.  Argum* 
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bti  M.  Lepidus  ;  and  to  appoint  an  extraordillarjjudgfe, 
M  consular  rank,  to  preside  in  it :  a  second  was,  against 
bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  with  the  infliction 
of  new  and  severer  penalties.  By  these  laws,  the  me- 
thod of  trials  was  altered,  and  the  length  of  them  li- 
itiited  :  three  days  were  allowed  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth  for  the  sentence ;  on 
which  the  accuser  was  to  have  two  hours  only  to  en- 
i3rce  the  charge  ;  the  criminal  three,  for  his  defence  f  : 
which  regulation  Tacitus  seems  to  consider  as  the  first 
step  towards  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  eloquence ;  by 
Imposing  reins,  as  it  were,  upon  it's  free  and  ancient 
course  J.  Caelius  opposed  his  negative  to  these  laws, 
a"^  being  rather  privileges,  than  laws,  and  provided  par- 
ticularly against  Milo  :  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
withdraw^  it,  upon  Pompey's  declaring,  that  he  would 
support  them  by  force  of  arms.  The  three  tribunes, 
all  the  while,  were  perpetually  haranguing,  and  terri- 
fying the  city  with  forged  stories,  of  magazines  of  arms 
prepared  by  Milo,  for  massacring  his  enemies,  and 
burning  the  city ;  and  produced  their  creatures  in  the 
rostra,  to  vouch  the  truth  of  them  to  the  people  :  they 
(Charged  him  particularly,  with  a  design  against  Pom- 
pey's life ;  arid  brought  one  Licinius,  a  killer  of  the 
victims  for  sacrifice,  to  declare  that  Milo's  servants 
had  confessed  it  to  him  in  their  cups,  and  then  en- 
deavoured to  kill  him,  lest  he  should  discover  it ;  and 

f  Dio  et  Ascon.  Afgum. 

t   Primus  tertio  consulatu  Cn.  Pompeius   astrinxit,  impQSUttqb"^ 
Yeluti  frsenos  eloquerxtiie— Sec.     Dialog,  cle  Orator.  ^S. 

YoL.  II,  L 
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to  make  his  story  the  more  credible,  shewed  a  slight 
wound  in  his  side,  made  by  himself,  which  he  affirmed 
to  have  been  given  by  the  stroke  of  a  gladiator.  Eom- 
pey  himself  confirmed  this  fact,  and  laid  an  account 
of  it  before  the  senate  ;  and,  by  doubhng  his  guard, 
affected  to- intimate  a  real  apprehension  of  danger  *. 
Nor  were  they  less  industrious  to  raise  a  clamour  a- 
gainst  Cicero  ;  and,  in  order  to  deter  him  from  plead- 
ing Milo's  cause,  threatened  him  also  with  trials  and 
prosecutions,  giving  it  out  every  where,  that  Clodius 
was  killed  indeed  by  the  hand  of  Milo,  but  by  the  ad- 
vice and  contrivance  of  a  greater  man  f .  Yet  such 
was  his  constancy  to  his  friends,  says  Asconius,  that 
neither  the  loss  of  popular  favour,  nor  Pompey's  sus- 
picions, nor  his  own  danger,  nor  the  terror  of  arms, 
could  divert  him  from  the  resolution  of  undertaking 
Milo's  defence  J. 

But  it  was  Pompey's  influence  and  authority  which 
ruined  Milo  §.  He  v/as  the  only  man  in  Rome,  who 
liad  the  pow'er  either  to  bring  him  to  a  trial,  or  to  get 


*  Audiendus  Popa  Lkinius,  nescio  quis  de  Circo  maximo,  servos 
Milonis  apud  se  ebrios  factos  confesses  esse,  de  interficiendo  Cn. 
Pompeio  conjurasse.  De  amicorum  senteritia  rem  defert  ad  senatum. 
Pro  Milon.  24. 

f  Scltis,  judices,  fuisse,  qui  in  hac  logatione  suadenda  dicerent, 
Milonis  munu  ca^dcm  esse  factam,  cousilio  vero  majoris  alicujus  : 
videlicet  me  latronem  et,  sicarium  abjecti  homines  describebant. — 
lb.  18.    . 

X  Tanta  tamen  constantia  ac  fides  fuit  Ciceronis,  ut  non  populi 
a-  se  alienatione',  non  Cn.  Pompeii  suspicionibus,  non  periculi  futuri 
me  tu,  non  armis,  qiue  palam  in  Milonem  .sumpta  erant,  deterreri 
potuetit  a  defensione  ejus.      Argum.  Milon. 

§  .Milonem  rcum  noa  magis  iuvidia  facti,  quam  Pompeii  damna- 
vit  voluntas.     Veil.  p.  2.  47. 
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him  condemned  :  not  that  he  was  concerned  for  Clo- 
dius's  death,  or  the  manner  of  it,  but  pleased  rather, 
that  the  repubhc  was  freed,  at  any  rate,  from  so  pesti- 
lent a  demagogue  ;  yet  he  resolved  to  take  the  bene- 
fit of  the  occasion  for  getting  rid  of  Milo  too,  from 
whose  ambition  and  high  spirit  he  had  cause  to  appre- 
hend no  less  trouble.  He  would  not  listen,  therefore, 
to  any  overtures  which  were  made  to  him  by  Milo's 
friends :  and  when  Milo  offered  to  drop  his  suit  for 
the  consulship,  if  that  would  satisfy  him,  he  answered, 
"  that  he  would  not  concern  himself  with  any  man's 
"  suing  or  desisting,  nor  give  any  obstruction  to  the 
"  power  and  inclination  of  the  Roman  people."  He 
attended  the  trial  in  person,  with  a  strong  guard  to 
preserve  peace,  and  to  prevent  any  violence  from  ei- 
ther side  :  there  were  many  clear  and  positive  proofs 
produced  against  Milo,  though  some  of  them  were 
supposed  to  be  forged  :  among  the  rest,  the  Vestal  vir- 
gins deposed,  that  a  woman  unknov/n  came  to  them 
in  Milo's  name,  to  discharge  a  vow,  said  to  be  made 
by  him,  on  the  account  of  Clodius's  death  *. 

¥/hen  the  examination  was  over,  Munatius  Plane  us 
called  the  people  together,  and  exhorted,  them  to  ap- 
pear in  a  full  body  the  next  day,  when  judgment  was 
to  be  given,  and  to  declare  their  sentiments  in  so  pub- 
lic a  manner,  that  the  criminal  might  not  be  suffered 
to  escape  :  which  Cicero  reflects  upon  in  the  defence, 
as  an  insult  on  the  liberty  of  the  bench  f.     Early  in 

*  VId.  Asconii  argum.  in  Mllon. 

f  Ut  intelligatis  contra  hesternam  illam  concionem  licere  vobis, 
quod  scntiatis,  libere  judicare.     Pro  Mil.  26.     Vid.  Ascon.  ib. 
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the  morning,  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  the  shops  werd" 
all  sliut,  and  the  whole  city  gathered  into  the  Forum, 
where  the  avenues  were  possessed  by  Pompey's  sol- 
diers, and  he  himself  seated  in  a  conspicuous  part,  to 
overlook  the  whole  proceeding,  and  hinder  all  disturb- 
ance.y  The  accusers  were,  young  Appius,  the  nephew 
'of  Clodius,  M.  Antonius,  and  P.  Valerius,  who,  accor- 
ding to  the  new  law,  employed  two  hours  in  support- 
ing their  indictment.  Cicero  was  the  only  advocate 
on  Milo's  side  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  rose  up  to  speak,  he 
\vas  received  with  so  rude  a  clamour  by  the  Clodians, 
that  he  was  much  discomposed  and  daunted  at  his 
first  setting  out ;  yet  recovered  spirit  enough  to  go 
through  his  speech  of  three  hours ;  which  was  taken 
down  in  writing  as  it  w^as  delivered ;  though  the  copy 
of  it  now  extant  is  supposed  to  have  been  re-touched 
and  corrected  by  him  afterwards,  for  a  present  to  Mi« 
lo  in  his  exile  *. 

In  the  council  of  Milo's  friends,  several  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  he  should  defend  himself,  by  avowipg  the 
death  of  Clodius  to  be  an  act  of  pubHc  benefit ;  but 
Cicero  thought  that  defence  too  desperate,  as  it  would 
disgust  the  grave,  by  opening  so  great  a  door  to  li- 
cence, and  offend  the  powerful,  lest  the  precedent 
should  be  extended  to  themselves.  But  young  Bru- 
tus was, not  so  cautious,  w^ho,  in  an  oration  which  he 
composed  and  published  afterwards,  in  vindication  of 


*  Cicero,  cum  inciperet  dicere,  acceptus  est  acclamatlone  Clo- 
dianorum,  Itaque  non  ea,  qua  solitus  erat,  constantia  dixit.  Ma- 
net autem  ilia  quoque  exceptu  ejus  oratio.     Ascon.  Argura. 
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Milo,  maintained  the  killing  of  Clodius  to  be  right 
and  just,  and  of  great  service  to  the  repubhc  f .     It 
was  notorious,  that  on  both  sides  they  had  often  threat- 
ened death  to  each  other  :  Clodius  especially  had  de- 
clared several  times,  both  to  the  senate  and  the  peo- 
ple, that  Milo  ought  to  be  killed ;  and  that,  if  the 
consulship  cojuld  not  be  taken  from  him,  his  life  could  : 
and  when  Favonius  asked  him  once,  what  hopes  he 
could  have  of  playing  his  mad  pranks,  w*hile  Milo  was 
living ;  he  replied,  that  in  three  or  four  days  at  most, 
he  should  hve  no  more  :  which  was  spoken  just  three 
days  before  the  fatal  rencounter,  and  attested  by  Fa- 
vonius *.     Since  Milo  then  was  charged  with  being 
the  contriver  of  their  meeting,  and  the  aggressor  in  it, 
•and  several  testimonies  v/ere  produced  to  that  purpose, 
Cicero  chose  to  risk  the  cause  on  that  issue  ;  in  hopes 
to  persuade,  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  probable, 
that  Clodius  actually  lay  in  wait  for  Milo,  and  contriv- 
ed the  time  and  place ;  and  that  Milo's  part  was  but 
a  necessary  act  of  self-defence.     This  appeared  plau- 
fsible,  from  the  nature  of  their  equipage,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  met :  for  though  Milo's 


f  Cum  quilxisdam  placulsset,  ita  defend!  crimen,  interfici  Clo- 
dium  pro  repub.  fuisfe,  quara  formam  M.  Brutus  secutus  est  in  ea 
oratione,  quam  pro  Milone  composviit,  et  edidit,  quamvis  non  egis- 
.^t,  Ciceroni  id  non  placuvt.     Ibid. 

*  Etenira  palam  dictitabat,  consulatum  Miloni  eripi  non  posse, 
iitam  posse.  Significavit  hoc  «3epe  in  senatu  •,  dixit  in  concione. 
QoineUam  Favonio,  quserenti  qx  eo,  qua  spe  fureret,  Milone  vivo  ? 
Respondit,  triduo  ilium,  ad  summum  quatriduo  periturum.  Pro 
Mil.  9. 

Post  diem  tertium  gesta  res  est,  quam  dixerat.     lb.  i6. 
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coixipany  was  the  more  numerous,  yet  it  was  much 
more  encumbered,  and  unfit  for  an  engagement,  than 
his  adversaries ;  he  himself  being  in  a  chariot  with  his 
wife,  and  all  her  women  along  with  him  ;  while  Clo- 
dius  with  his  followers  was  on  horseback ;  as  if  pre- 
pared and  equipped  for  fighting  J.  He  did  not  pre- 
clude himself  however  by  this  from  the  other  plea, 
which  he  often  takes  occasion  to  insinuate,  that  if  Mi- 
io  had  really  designed  and  contrived  to  kill  Clodius, 
he  would  have  deserved  honours  iristead  of  punish- 
ment, for  cutting  off  so  desperate  and  dangerous  an 
enemy  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Rome  *. 

In  this  speech  for  Milo,  after  he  had  shewn  the  fol- 
ly of  paying  such  a  regard  to  the  idle  rumours  and 
forgeries  of  his  enemies,  as  to  give  them  the  credit  of 
an  examination,  he  touches  Pompey's  conduct  and 
pretended  fears,  with  a  fine  and  masterly  raillery  ;  and, 
from  a  kind  of  prophetic  foresight  of  what  might  one 


J  Interim  cum  sclret  Clodius  — Iter  solenne — necessarium — Mi- 
loni  esse  Lanuvium--  Roma  ipse  profectus  pridie  est,  ut  aute  suum 
fundum,  q^ucd  re  intellectum  est,  insi^ias  Miloni  collocaret — Milo 
autem  cum  in  senatu  fuisset  eo  dio,  quoad  senatus  dimissus  est,  do- 
mum  venit,  calceos  et.vestimenta  mutavit:  paullisper,  dumseuxor, 
ut  fit,  cpmparat,  commoratus  est — obviam  fit  ei  Clodius  expeditus 
in  equo,  nulla  rheda,  nullis  impedime-.itis,  nuUis  Graecis  comitibus, 
sine  uxore,  quod  nun.quam  ferej  cum  hie  insidiator, — (Milo) — cum 
uxore  in  rheda  veheretur  penulatus,  magno  impedimento,  ac  mulie- 
bri  et  delicato  ancillarum  et  puerorum  comitatu — Pro  Mil.  io.it.  21. 

*  'Quamobrem  si  cruentum  gladium  tenens  clamaret  T.  Annius, 
adeste,  qugeso,  atque  auditc  cives  :  P.  Clodium  interieci :  ejus  fu- 
rores, quos  null  is  jam  Icgibys,  nullis  judiciig  fraenare  poteramus,  hoc 
ferro,  atque  hac  dextra  a  cervicibus  vestris  repull,  &c.  Vos  tantj 
sceleris  ultorem  non  modo  honoribus  nullis  afficietis,  sed  etiaxA  ?d 
suppliclum  rapi. patiemini  ?     Pro,  Mil.  28  &c.  • 
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day  happen,  addresses  himself  to  him  in  a  very  pathe- 
tic manner. "  I  could  not  but  applaud,  says  he, 

*'  the  wonderful  dihgence  of  Pompey  in  these  enqui- 
"  ries  :  but,  to  tell  you  freely,  what  I  think  ;  those 
"  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  whole  repubhc, 
"are  forced  to  hear  many  things,  which  they  would 
"  contemn,  if  they  were  at  hberty  to  do  it.  He  could 
"  not  refuse  an  audience  to  that  paultry  fellow,  Lici- 
"  nius,  who  gave   the   information  about  Milo's  ser- 

*'  vants 1    was    sent    far   among   the    first    of 

^'  those  friends  by  whose  advice  he  laid  it  before  the 
"  senate,  and  was,  I  own,  in  no  small  consternation, 
"  to  see  the  guardian  both  of  me  and  my  country  un- 
"  der  so  great  an  apprehension ;  yet  I  could  not  help 
"  wondering  that  such  credit  Vv^as  given  to  a  butcher, 
"  such  regard  to  drunken  slaves,  and  how  the  v/ound 
"  in  the  man's  side,  which  seemed  to  be  the  prick  on- 
"  ly  of  a  needle,  could  be  taken  for  the  stroke  of  a 
"gladiator.  But  Pompey  was  shevvdng  his  caution, 
"  rather  than  his  fear,  and  disposed  to  be  suspicious  of 
"  every  thing,  that  you  might  have  reason  to  fear  no- 
"  thing.  There  was  a  rumour  also,  that  Ccesar's  house 
"  was  attacked  for  several  hours  in  the  night :  the 
"  neighbours,  though  in  so  public  a  pjace,  heard  no- 
"  thing  at  all  of  it ;  yet  the  affair  was  thought  fit  to 
"  be  enquired  into.  I  can  never  suspect  a  man  of 
"  Pompey's  eminent  courage  of  being  timorous ;  nor 
"  yet  think  any  caution  too  great  in  one  who  has  ta- 
"  ken  upon  himself  the  defence  of  the  whole  repu- 
"  blic.  A  senator  likewise,  in  a  full  house,  afllrmed. 
"  lately  in  the  Capitol,  that  Milo  had  a  dagger  under 

L4 
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^'  his  gown  at  that  very  time  :  Milo  stript  himself  pre- 
"  sentlj  in  that  most  sacred  temple,  that,  since  his  Hfe 
"  and  manners  would  not  give  hirn  credit,  the  thing  it- 
*'  self  might  speak  for  him,  which  was  found  to  be  false, 
"  and  basely  forged.     But  if,  after  all,  Milo  must  still 
"  be  feared,  it  is  no  longer  the  affairs  of  Ciodius,  but 
-"  your  suspicions,  Pompey,  w^hich  we  dread  :    your 
"  suspicions,  I  say,  and  spsaJk  it  so,  that  you  may  hear 
"  me. — If  those  suspicions  stick  so  ck)sjs  that  they  are 
"  never  to  be  removed,  if  Italy  must  never  be  free 
"  from  new  levies,  nor  the  city  from  arms,  without 
"  Milo's  destruction,  he  would  not  scruple,  such  is  his 
"  nature  and  his  principles,  to  bid  adieu  to  his  coun- 
"  try,  and  submit  to  a  volimtary  exile  :  but  at  taking 
"  leave,  he  would  call  upon  thee,  O  thou  Great  One  I 
*'  as  he  now  does,  to  consider  how  uncertain  and  va- 
"  riable  the  condition  of  life  is ;  how  unsettled  and  in- 
"  constant  a  thing  fortune ;  what  unfaithfulness  there 
^  is  in  friends ;  what  dissimulation  suited  to  times  and 
"  circumstances ;  what   desertion,  Vv^hat  cowardice  in 
"  our  dangers,  even  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  us : 
^*  there  will,  there  will,  I  say,  be  a  time,  and  the  ^ay 
**  Vv^ill  certainly  come,  when  you,  v/ith  safety  still,  I 
"  hope,  to  yoqr  fortunes,  though  changed  perhaps  by 
**  some  turn  of  the  common  times,  which,  as  experi- 
"  ence  shews,  will  often  happen  to  us  all,  may  want 
*'  the  affection  of  the  friendliest,   the  fidelity  of  the 
"  worthiest,  the  courage  of  the  bravest  man  hving," 

""■  *  Pro  Mjl.  24,  ^5,  2^^ 
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Of  one  and  fifty  judges  who  sat  upon  Milo,  thirteen 
only  acquitted,  and  thirty-eight  condemned  him  :  the 
votes  were  usually  given  by  ballot ;  but  Cato,  who 
absolved  him,  chose  to  give  his  vote  openly ;  and  "  if 
"  he  had  done  it  earlier,"  says  Velleius,  *'  would  have 
**  drawn  others  after  him,  since  all  were  convinced 
"  that  he  who  w^as  killed  was,  of  ail  who  had  ever  liv- 
"  ed,  the  most  pernicious  enemy  to  his  country,  and 
"  to  all  good  men  f ."  Milo  went  into  exile  at  Mar- 
seilles a  few  days  after  his  condemnation :  his  debts 
were  so  great  that  he  was  glad  to  retire  the  sooner 
from  the  importunity  of  his  creditors,  for  whose  satis- 
faction his  w^hole  estate  w^as  sold  by  public  auction. 
Here  Cicero  still  continued  his  care  for  him,  and  in 
concert  with  Milo's  friends,  ordered  one  of  his  w^ife's 
freed  men,  Philotimus,  to  assist  at  the  sale,  and  to 
purchase  the  greatest  part  of  the  effects,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  them  afterwards  to  the  best  advantage,  for 
the  benefit  of  Milo  and  his  w^ife  Fausta,  if  any  thing 
could  be  saved  for  them.  But  his  intended  service 
was  not  so  well  relished  by  Milo,  as  he  expected ;  for 
Philotimus  was  suspected  of  playing  the  knave,  and 
secreting  part  of  the  effects  to  his  own  use,  which  gave 
Cicero  great  uneasiness,  so  that  he  pressed  Atticus 
and  Caslius  to  enquire  into  the  matter  very  narrowly, 
and  oblige  Philotimus  '*  to  give  satisfaction  to  Milo's 
^*  friends,  and  to  see  especially  that  his  own  reputa- 


f  M.  Cato  palam  lata  absolvit  sententia,  quam  si  maturius  tu- 
lisset,  non  defuissent  qui  sequerentur  exemplum,  probarentquc 
eum  civem  occisum,  quo  nemo  perniciosior  reip.  r,qque  bonis  iiu- 
micior  vixerat.— Veil.  p.  2.  47* 
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*'  tion  did  not  suffer  by  ihe  management  of  his  ser- 
"  yant  f ."  Through  this  whole  struggle  about  Milo, 
Pompey  'treated  Cicero  with  great  humanity  :  he  as- 
signed him  a  ^'  guard  at  the  trial,  forgave  all  his  la- 
"  hours  for  his  friend,  though  in  opposition  to  himself; 
"  and,  so  far  from  resenting  what  he  did,  would  not 
"  suffer  other  peoples  resentments  to  hurt  him  J." 

The  next  trial  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  for  the 
same  crime,  was  of  M.  Saufeius,  one  of  Milo's  confi- 
dents, charged  with  being  the  ringleader,  in  storming 
the  house,  and  killing  Glodius :  he  was  defended  also 
by  Cicero,  and  acquitted  only  by  one  vote;  but  be- 
ing accused  a  second  time  on  the  same  account, 
though  for  a  different  fact,  ancT  again  defended  by  Ci- 
cero, he  was  acquitted  by  a  great  majority.  But  Sex. 
Clodius,  the  captain  of  the  other  side,  had  not  the 
luck  to  escape  so  well,  but  was  condemned  and  ba- 
nished, with  several  others  of  that  faction,  to  the  great 


f  Concilium  meum  hoc  fuerat,  primum  ut  in  potestate  nostra  res 
esset,  ne  ilium  malus  emptor  et  alienus  mancipiis,  quae  permulta  se- 
cum  habet,  spoliaret :  deinde  ut  Faustse,  cui  cautum  ille  voluisset, 
ratum  esset.  Erat  etiam  illud,  ut  ipsi  nos,  si  quid  servari  posset, 
quam  facillime  servaremus.  Nunc  rem  totam  perspicias  velim — 
Si  ille  queritur Si  idem  Fausta  vult,  Philotimus,  ut  ego  ei  co- 
ram dixeram,  mihique  ille  receperat,  ne  sit  invito  Milone  in  bo- 
xiis Ad  Att.  5.  8.  it.  6,  4.  ^    . 

Quod  ad  Philotimi  liberti  officium  et  bona  Milonis  attinet,  dedi- 
mus  operam  ut  et  Philotimus  quam  honestissime  Miloni  absenti,  e- 
jusque  necessariis  satisfaceret,  et  secundum  ejus  fidem  et  sedulita- 
tem.  existimatio  tua  conservaretur. Ep.  Fam.  8.  3. 

X  Qua  humanitate  tulit  contentionem  meam  pro  Milone,  adver- 
sante  interdum  actionibu-s  suis  ?  Quo  studio  providit,  ne  quse  me 
illius  temporis  invidia  attingeret  ?  Cum  me  consilio,  turn  auctori- 
tate,'  cum  armis  denique  texit  suis — lb.  3.  10. 
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joy  of  the  city,  for  burning  the  senate-house,  and  the* 
other  violences  committed  upon  Clodius's  death  *'; 


A.  Urb.  701.    Cic.  S5-    Coss. — Cn.  Pomp.  Magnus  III.    Q^Ciecil.  ZVIctel.  Sciplo". 

PoMPEY,  no  sooner  published  his  new  law  against 
bribery,  than  the  late  consular  candidates,  Scipio  and 
Hypsaeus  were  severally  impeached  upon  it ;  and  be- 
ing both  of  them  notoriously  guilty,  were  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  condemned  :  but  Pompey,  calling  the  bo- 
dy of  the  judges  together,  begged  it  of  them  as  a  fa- 
vour, that,  out  of  the  great  number  of  state  criminals, 
they  w^ould  remit  Scipio  to  him  :  whom,  after  he  had 
rescued  from  this  prosecution,  he  declared  his  col- 
league in  the  consulship,  for  the  last  five  months  of 
the  year  ;  having  first  made  him  his  father-in-law  by 
marrying  his  daughter  Cornelia.  The  other  candi- 
date, Hypsaeus,  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  law  ;  and 
being  likely  to  fare  the  worse  for  Scipio's  escape,  and 
to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  odium,  he  watch- 
ed an  opportunity  of  access  to  Pompey,  as  he  was  com- 
ing out  of  his  bath,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet, 
implored  his  protection  :  but  though  he  had  been  his 
quasstor,  and  ever  obsequious  to  his  will,  yet  Pompey 
is  said  to  have  thrust  him  away  with  great  haughtiness 
and  inhumanity,  telHng  him  coldly,  that  he  would  on- 
ly spoil  his  supper  by  detaining  him  f . 


*   Ascon.  ArgLim.  pro  Milon. — 

f  Cn.  autem  Pompeius  quam  insolenter  ?   Qui  balnco   egressus, 
ante  pedes  sues  prostratum  Hypsoeum  ambitus  reum  et  nobilem  vl- 

rum 
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Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  had  some  amends 
for  the  loss  of  his  friend  Milo,  by  the  condemnation 
and  banishment  of  two  of  the  tribunes,  the  common 
enemies  of  them  both,  Q^  Pompeius  Rufus,  and  T. 
Munatius  Piancus  Bursa,  for  the  violences  of  their  tri- 
bunate, and  burning  the  senate-house.  As  soon  as 
their  office  expired,  Cashus  accused  the  first ;  and  Ci- 
cero himself  the  second ;  the  only  cause,  excepting 
that  of  Verres,  in  which  he  ever  acted  the  part  of  aji 
accuser.  But  Bursa  had  deserved  it,  both  for  his  pub- 
lic behaviour  in  his  office,  and  his  personal  injuries  to 
Cicero ;  who  had  defended  and  preserved  him  in  g 
former  trial.  He  depended  on  Pompey's  saving  him  ; 
and  had  no  apprehension  of  danger,  since  Pompey  un- 
dertook to  plead  his  cause,  before  judges  of  his  own 
appointing  ;  yet,  by  Cicero's  vigour  in  managing  the 
prosecution,  he  was  condemned  by  an  unanimous  vote 
of  the  whole  bench  f .  Cicero  was  highly  pleased  with 
this  success,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ma- 
rius,  which  will  explain  ihe  motives  of  his  conduct 
in  it. 

"  I  know  very  well,"  says  he,  "  that  you  rejoice  at 
**  Bursa's  fate,  but  you  congratulate  me  too  coldly  : 
*'  you  imagine,  you  tell  me,  that  forthesordidness  of  the 

rum  et  sibi  amicum,  jacentem  reliquit,  cojritumelipsa  voce  proculca- 
tum.  Nihil  enim  eum  aliud  agere,  quam  ut  convivium  suum  mo- 
raretur,  respondit— Ille  vero  P.  Scipionem,  socerum  suum,  legi- 
bus  noxium,  quas  ipse  tulerat,  in  maxima  quidem  reorum  et  illus- 
trium  ruina,  muneris  loco  a  judicibus  deposcere. —  Val.  Max.  9.  5. 
^t,  Plutar.  in.  Pomp. 

•f:  Plancum,  qui  omnibus  sententiis  maximo  v«stro  plausvi  con- 
demnatus. Philip  6.  d. 
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"  man,  I  take  the  less  pleasure  in  it :  but  believe  me, 
"  I  have  more  joy  from  this  sentence,  than  from  tht? 
**  death  of  my  enemy :  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  love  to 
"  pursue,  rather  by  a  trial,  than  the  sword  ;  rather  v/ith 
"  the  glory,  than  the  ruin  of  a  friend  ;  and  it  pleased 
"  me  extremely,  to  see  so  great  an  inclination  of  all 
*'  honest  men  on  my  side,  against  the  incredible  pains 
*'  of  one,  the  most  eminent  and  powerful :  and  lastly, 
''  what  you  will  scarce  think  possible  I  hated  this  fel- 
"  low  worse  than  Ciodius  himself :  for  I  had  attacked 
"  the  one,  but  defended  the  other  :  and  Ciodius,  when 
*'  the  safety  of  the  republic  was  risked  upon  my  head,^ 
*'  had  something  great  in  view,  not  indeed  from  his 
*'  o\^Ti  strength,  but  the  help  of  those,  who  could  not 
"  maintain  their  ground,  whilst  I  stood  firm  :  but  tliis 
"  silly  ape,  out  of  a  gaiety  of  heart,  chose  me  particu- 
*'  larly  for  the  object  of  his  invectives  ;  and  persuaded 
*'  those,  who  envied  me,  that  he  would  be  alv/ays  at 
"  their  service,  to  insult  me  at  any  warning.  Where- 
"  fore  I  charge  you  to  rejoica  in  good  earnest ;  for  it 
^*  is  a  great  victory,  which  we  have  won.  No  citizens 
"  were  ever  stouter  than  those  who  condemned  hini, 
"  against  so  great  a  power  of  one,  by  whom  themselves 
"  were  chosen  judges :  which  they  would  never  have 
**  done,  if  they  had  not  made  my  cause  and  grief  their 
*'  own.  We  are  so  distracted  here  by  a  multitude  of 
*'  trials  and  new  laws,  that  our  daily  prayer  is  against 
**  all  intercalations,  that  we  may  see  you  i^  soon  as 
'*  possible  1. 

X  Ep.  Fam.  7.  2. 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  Clodius,  Cicero  seems  to 
have  written  bis  treatise  on  laws  \\ ;  after  the  example 
of  Plat<),  whom  of  all  writers  he  most  loved  to  imitate : 
for  as  Plato,  after  he  had  written  on  government  in 
general,  drew  up  a  body  of  laws,  adapted  to  that  par- 
ticular form  of  it,  which  he  had  been  delineating  ;  so 
Cicero  chose  to  deliver  his  political  sentiments  in  the 
same  method  *  ;  not  by  translating  Plato,  but  imitat- 
ing his  manner  in  the  explication  of  them.  This  work 
being  designed  then,  as  a  supplement,  or  second  vo- 
lume, to  his  other  upon  the  republic,  was  distributed 
probably,  as  that  other  was,  into  six  books :  for  we 
meet  with  some  quotations  among  the  ancients,  from 
the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  though  there  are  but  three  nov/ 
remaining,  and  those  in  some  places  imperfect.  In 
the  first  of  these,  he  lays  open  "  the  origin  of  law  and 
"  the  source  of  obligation  ;  which  he  derives  from  the 
"  universal  nature  of  things,  or,  as  he  explains  it,  from 
"  the  consummate  reason  or  will  of  the  supreme  God  f :'' 
m  the  other  two  books,  he  gives  a  body  of  laws  con- 
formable to  his  own  plan  and  idea  of  a  well  ordered 


[I  Vid.  de  Legib.  2.  17. 

*  Sed  ut  vir  doctissiraus  fecit  Plato,  atque  idem  gravissimus  pH- 
losophoriiin  omnium,   qui  princeps  de  Repub.  conscripsit,  idemque 

separatim  de  legibus  ejui,  id  mihi  credo  esse  faciundum De  Le- 

gib.  2.  6. 

■\-  Hanc  igitur  video  saplentlssimorum  fuisse  sententiam,  legem 
Ti.eque  heminum  ingeniis  excogitatam,  nee  scitum  aliquod  esse  popu- 
lorura,  sed  ciiternum  quiddani,  quod  universum  mundum  regeret,  im- 
perandi  prohibendique  sapientia.  Ita  piincipem  legem  illam  et  ul- 
timam  mentem  esse  dicebant,  omnia  ratione  aut  cogentis  aut  vetan- 

tis  Dei. — Quamobrem  lex  vera  atque  princeps ratio  est  recta, 

^ummi  Jovis.     lb.  2.  4. 
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city  J  :  first,  those  which  relate  "  to  rehgion  and  the 
"  worship  of  the  gods;"  secondly,  those  which  pre- 
scribe "  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  several  magis- 
"  trates,"  from  which  the  peculiar  form  of  each  govern- 
ment is  denominated.  These  laws  are  generally  tak- 
en "  from  the  old  constitution  or  custom  of  Rome  \\  ;" 
with  some  little  variation  and  temperament,  contrived 
to  obviate  the  disorders  to  which  that  republic  was 
liable,  and  to  give  it  a  stronger  turn  towards  the  aristo- 
cratical  side  *  :  in  the  other  books  which  are  lost,  he 
had  treated,  as  he  tells  us,  "  of  the  particular  rights 
"  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  people  f ." 

Pompey  was  preparing  an  inscription  this  summer 
for  the  front  of  the  new  temple,  which  he  had  lately 
built  to  Venus  the  Conqueress,  containing,  as  usual, 
the  recital  of  all  his  titles ;  but,  in  drawing  it  up,  a 
question  happened  to  be  started,  about  the  manner 
of  expressing  his  third  consulship  ;  whether  it  should 
be  by  consul  tertium  or  lertic.  This  was  referred  to 
the  principal  critics  of  Rome,  who  could  not,  it  seems, 
agree  about  it ;  some  of  them  contending  for  the  one, 
some  for  the  other  ;  so  that  Pompey  left  it  to  Cicero 
to  decide  the  matter,  and  to  inscribe  what  he  thought 
.the  best.     But  Cicero,  being  unwilling  to  give  judg- 

X  Nos  autem  quoniam — qua^  de  optima  Repub.  seritlremus,  Iii 
sex  libris  ante  diximus,  accommodabimus  hoc  tempore  leges  ad  il- 
ium, quern  probamas,  civitatis  statum. lb.  3.  2. 

II  Et  tA  quie  forte  a  me  hodie  rogabuntur,  quae  non  sint  in  nostra 
Repub.  nee  iuerint,  tamen  erunti  fere  in  more  majorum,  qui  turn,  ut 
lex,  valebat.     lb.  2.  10.  •        ' 

*  Nihil  habui  j  sarie  nou  multiun,  quod  putarem  novandum  in 
legibus.     lb.  3.  5. 

f    lb.  3.   23. 
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ment  on  either  side,  when  there  were  great  authori- 
ties on  both,  and  Varro  among  them,  advised  Pompey 
to  abbreviate  the  word  in  question,  and  order  Tert. 
only  to  be  inscribed,  which  fully  declared  the  thing, 
without  determining  the  dispute.  From  this  fact  we 
may  observe  how  nicely  exact  they  were  in  this  age 
in  preserving  a  propriety  of  language  in  their  public 
monuments  and  inscriptions  *. 

Among  the  other  acts  of  Pompey,  in  this  third  con- 
sulship, there  was  a  new  law  against  bribery,  contriv- 
ed to  strengthen  the  old  ones  that  were  already  sub- 
sisting against  it,  "  by  disqualifying  all  future  consuls 
*'  and  praetors  from  holding  any  province,  till  five 
"  years  after  the  expiration  of  their  magistracies  :"  for 
this  was  thought  likely  to  give  some  check  to  the  ea- 
gerness of  suing  and  bribing  for  those  great  offices, 
when  the  chief  fruit  and  benefit  of  them  was  removed 
to  such  a  distance  f .  But,  before  the  law  passed^ 
Pompey  took  care  to  provide  an  exception  for  him- 
self, "  and  to  get  the  government  of  Spain  continued 
"  to  him  for  five  years  longer  ;  with  an  appointment 
"  of  money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops  :"  and,  lest 
this  should  give  offence  to  Cassar,  if  something  also  of 
an  extraordinary  kind  was  provided  for  him,  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  to  dispense  with  Caesar's  absence  in  su- 
ing for  the  consulship  ;  of  which  Caesar  at  that  time 
seemed  very  desirous.  Caelius  was  the  prom.oter  of 
this  law,  engaged  to  it  by  Cicero,  at  the  joint  request 

*  This  story  is  told  by  Tiro,  a  favourite  slave    and   freedman  of 
Cicero,  in  a  letter  prcseived  by  A.  Geilius.  1.  ic.  I. 
f  bio,  p.  142. 
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of  Pompey  and  Gassar  *  ;  and  it  was  carried  with  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  tribunes,  though  not  without 
difficulty  and  obstruction  from  the  senate  :  but  this 
unusual  favour,  instead  of  satisfying  C^sar,  served  on- 
ly, as  Suetonius  says,  to  raise  his  hopes  and  demands 
still  higher  f . 

By  Pompey's  law,  just  mentioned,  it  v/as  provided, 
that  for  a  supply  of  governors  for  the  interval  "  of 
"  five  years,  in  which  the  consuls  and  pr^tors  were 
*'  disqualified,  the  senators  of  consular  and  praetorian 
"  rank,  who  had  never  held  any  foreign  command, 
"  should,  divide  the  vacant  provinces  among  them- 
*'  selves  by  lot :"  in  consequence  of  which,  Cicero, 
who  was  obliged  to  take  his  chance  with  the  rest,  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Cihcia,  now  in  the  hands  of 
Appius,  the  late  consul :  this  province  included  also 
Pisidia,  ^amphilia,  and  three  dioceses,  as  they  were 
called,  or  districts  of  Asia,  together  with  the  island  of 
Cyprus ;  for  the  guard  of  all  which,  "  a  standing  ar- 
*'  my  was  kept  up,  of  two  legions,  or  about  twelve 
"  thousand  foot,  with  two  thousand  six  hundred 
"  horse  X  •"  ^^id  thus  one  of  those  provincial  govern- 
ments, which  were  withheld  from  others  by  law,  to 
correct  their  inordinate  passion  for  them,  was,  contrary 
to  his  will  and  expectation,  obtruded  at  last  upon  Ci- 

*  Rogatus  ab  Ipso  Ravennae  de  Ca^lio  tribuno  pleb.  ab    ipso  au-^ 
tern  ?      Etiam  a  Cnaeo  nostro.     Ad  Att.  7.  1. 

f  Egit  cum  tribunis  pleb. ujt  absent!  sibi petitio  secundi 

consulatus  daretur Quod   ut  adeptus  est,  altlora  jam  meiitans 

et  spei  plenus,  nullum  largitionis,  aut  officlorum  in  quemquam  o^c- 
nus  publice  privatlraque  omislt.     Suet.  J.  Caes.  26. 

t  Ad  Att.  5.  I ;:. 

Vol.  II.         ^  M 
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cero,  whose  business  it  had  been  through  Hfe  to  avoid 
them  *. 

The  city  began  now  to  feel  the  unhappy  effects, 
both  of  JuHa's  and  Crass us*s  death,  froni  the  mutual 
apprehensions  and  jealousies  which  discovered  them- 
selves more  and  more  every  day  between  Pompey  and 
Cssar ;  the  senate  was  generally  ixt  Pompey's  inte- 
rest ;  and,  trusting  to  the  name  and  authority  of  so 
great  a  leader,  were  determined  to  humble  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  Caesar,  by  recalling  him  from  his  go- 
vernment ;  whilst  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  trusting 
to  the  strength  of  his  troops-,  resolved  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  it  in  defiance  of  all  their  votes ;  and,  by  draw- 
ing a  part  of  his  forces  into  the  Italic  or  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  any  warning  to  support  his 
pretensions,  began  to  alarm  all  Italy  with  the  melan- 
choly prospect  of  an  approaching  civil  war :  and  this 
was  the  situation  of  affairs,  w^hen  Cicero  set  forward 
towards  his  government  of  Cilicia. 

*  Cum  et  contra  voluntatem  meam  et  prseter  opinionem  acci- 
disset,  ut  mihi  cum  imperlo  in  provinciam  proficisci  necesse.  essst  > 
Ep.  Fam.  3.2. 
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A  HIS  year  opens  to  us  a  new  scene  in  Cicero's  life, 
and  presents  him  in  a  character  which  he  had  neyer 
before  sustained,  of  the  governor  of  a  ^rovinte^  and 
general  of  an  army.  These  preferments  were,  of  all 
others,  the  most  ardently  desired  by  the  great,  for  the 
advantages  which  they  afforded,  both  of  acquiring 
power  and  amassing  wealth  :  for  their  command,  tha' 
accountable  to  the  Roman  people,  was  absolute  and 
uncontroulable  in  the  province  ;  where  they  kept  up 
the  state  and  pride  of  sovereign  princes,  and  had  all 
the  neighbouring  kings  paying  a  court  to  them,  and 
attending  their  orders.  If  their  genius  was  turned  to 
arms,  and  fond  of  martial  glory,  they  could  never  want 
a  pretext  for  war,  since  it  was  easy  to  drive  the  sub- 
jects into  rebellion,  or  the  adjoining  nations  to  acts  of 
hostihty,  by  their  oppressions  and  injuries,  till,  from, 
the  destruction  of  a  number  of  innocent  people,  they 
had  acquired  the  title  of  tmperor,  and  with  it  the  pre- 
tension to  a  triumph  ;  without  which,  scarce  any  pro- 
consul was  ever  known  to  return  from  a  remote  and 
frontier  province  *.      Their  opportunities  df  raising 


*  V'Tiile  the  ancient  disciplint  of  the  republic  subsisted,  np  ge- 
neral could  pretend  to  a  triumph,  who  had  not  enlarged  the  bouncl^ 
of  the  empire  by  his  coiKpiests,  and  killed  at  least  five  thousand  c- 
nemies  in  battle,  uithout  any  considerable  loss  of  his  own  solditrSi 
ThJs  was  exprL-iSlv  enacted  by  an  old-la^v :  in  support  of  which 
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money  were  as  immense  as  their  power,  and  bounded 
only  by  their  own  appetites  :  the  appointments  from 
the  treasury,  for  their  equipage,  plate,  and  necessary 
furniture,  tonear  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds* : 
and,  besides  the  revenues  of  kingdoms  and  pay  of  ar- 
mies; of  which  they  had  the  arbitrary  management, 
they  could  exact  what  contributions  they  pleased,  not 
only  from  the  cities  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  but  from 
all  the  states  and  princes  around  them,  who  were  un- 
der the  protection  of  Rome.  But  while  their  prima- 
ry care  was  to  enrich  themselves,  they  carried  out  with 
them  always  a  band  of  hungry  friends  and  dependents, 
as  their  lieutenants,  tribunes,  praefects,  with  a  crew  of 
freed-men  and  favourite  slaves,  who  were  all  likewise 
to  be  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  province,  and  the 
sale  of  tlieir  master's  favours.  Hence  flowed  all  those 
accusations  and  trials  for  the  plunder  of  the  subjects, 
of  which  we  read  so  much  in  the  Roman  writers :  for, 
as  few  or  none  of  the  proconsuls  behaved  themselves 
with  that  exact  justice,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  com- 
plaint, so  the  factions  of  the  city,  and  the  quarrels  of 


a  second  wns  aftarwavds  provided,  that  made  it  penal  for  any  of  their 
triumphant  commanders  to  give  a  falbC  account  of  the  num.ber  of 
slain,  either  on  the  enemy's  side,  or  their  own  j  and  obliged  them, 
upon  their  entrance  into  the  city,  to  take  an  oath  before  the  quaes- 
tors or  public  treasurers,  that  the  account^  -^chich  they  had  sent  to 
•  the  senate  of  each  number,  -^vere  true.  [Val.  Max.  2.  8.]  But 
these  laws  had  long  been  neglected  and  treated  as  obsolete  j  and 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  usually  granted,  by  intrigue  and  faction, 
to  every  general  of  any  credit,  who  had  gained  some  little  advan- 
tage against  pirates  or  fugitives,  or  repelled  the  incursions  of  the 
tvild  barbarians,  who  bordered  upon  the  distant  proAances. 
■  ^'Nonne  HS.  centies  et  octagies — quasi  vasarii  nomine — ^^ex  s^- 
'i-ano  ribi  attributum,  Roma;  in  quuestu  reliquisti  ?     In  Pison.  35. 
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families,  subsisting  from  former  impeachments,  general- 
ly excited  some  or  other  to  revenge  the  affront  in  kind, 
by  undertaking  the  cause  of  an  injured  province,  and 
dressing  up  an  impeachment  against  their  enemy. 

But  whatever  benefit  or  glory  this  government  seem- 
ed to  offer,  it  had  no  charms  for  Cicero  :  the  thing  it- 
self was  disagreeable  to  his  temper  *,  nor  worthy  of 
those  talents  which  were  formed  to  sit  at  the  helm, 
and  shine  in  the  administration  of  the  whole  republic  : 
so  that  he  considered  it  only  as  an  honourable  exile, 
or  a  burthen  imposed  by  his  country,  to  which  his  du- 
ty obhged  him  to  submit.  Hig  first  care  therefore  was 
to  provide,  that  his  command  might  not  be  prolong- 
ed to  him  beyond  the  usual  term  of  a  year;  which  was 
frequently  done,  when  the  necessities  of  the  province, 
the  character  of  the  man,  the  intrigues  of  parties,  or 
the  hurry  of  other  business  at  home,  left  the  senate 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  think  of  changing  the 
governor  :  and  this  was  the  more  likely  to  happen  at 
present,  through  the  scarcity  of  magistrates,  who  were 
now  left  capable  by  the  late  law  of  succeeding  him. 
Before  his  departure,  therefore,  he  solicited  all  his 
friends,  not  to  suffer  such  a  mortification  to  fall  upon 
him  ;  and,  after  he  was  gone,  scarce  wrote  a  single  let- 
ter to  Rome,  without  urging  the  same  request  in  the 
most  pressing  terms  :  in  his  first  to  Atticus,  within 


*  Totum  negotium  non  est  dignum  viribus  nostris,  qui  majora 
onera  in  rep.  sustiiiere  et  possim  et  ^olcam.     Ep.  fam.  2.  xi. 

O  rem  minlme  aptam  meis  moribus,  &ic.     Ad  Att.  5.  lo. 

Sed  est  incredibile,  quam  me  negotii  tcedeat,  non  habet  satis  mag- 
num r;iT-'-i'^' m  illr  tibi  w.m  ignotus  cursus  uiiimi  raci.      lb.  15. 
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three  days  from  their  parting  :  "  Do  not  imagine,"  says 
he,  "  that  I  have  any  other  consolation  in  this  great 
"  trouble,  than  the  hopes  that  it  will  not  be  continue 
"  ed  beyond  the  year  :  many,  who  judge  of  me  by  o- 
"  thers,  do  not  take  me  to  be  in  earnest ;  but  you, 
"  who  know  me,  will  use  all  your  diligence,  especial- 
"  ly  when  the  affair  is  to  come  on  *." 

He  left  th^  city  about  the  first  ok^  May,  attended  by 
his  brother  and  their  two  sons  :  for  Quintus  had  quit- 
ted his  commission  under  Caesar,  in  order  to  accom» 
pany  him  into  Cilicia,  in  the  same  capacity  of  his  lieu- 
tenant. Atticus  had  desired  him,  before  he  left  Ita- 
ly, to  admonish  his  brother,  to  shew  more  complaisance 
and  affection  to  his  wife  Pomponia,  who  had  been  cOm- 
plair^ing  to  him  of  her  husband's  peevishness  and  chur- 
lish carriage  ;  and,  lest  Cicero  should  forget  it,  he  put 
him  in  mind  again  by  a  letter  to  him  on  the  road,  that, 
since  all  the  family  were  to  be  together  in  the  coun- 
try, (  n  this  occasion  of  his  going  abroad,  he  would  per- 
suade Quintus  to  leave  his  wife  at  least  in  good  hu- 
mour at  their  parting  :  in  relation  to  which,  Cicero 
sends  him  the  following  account  of  what  passed. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Arpinum,  and  my  brother  was 
*'  come  to  me,  our  first  and  chief  discourse  was  on  you ; 
"  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  falling  upon  th:e 
"  affair  of  your  sister,  w^hich  you  and  I  had  talked  o- 
"  ver  together  at  Tusculum  :  I  never  saw  any  thing 

*  Noli  putare  mihi  allam  consolationem  esse  hujus  ing^ntis  mo- 
lestiae,  nisi  quod  spero  non  longiorem  anno  fore.  Hoc  me  ita  velle 
tnultinon  credunt  ex  consuetudine  aliorum.  Tu,  qui  scis,  omnem 
^iligentiam  adhibebis  j  turn  scilicit,  cum  id  agi  debebil,     lb.  2, 
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**  SO  mild  and  moderate  as  my  brother  \t.as,  without 
"*'  giving  the  least  hint. of  his  ever  having  had  any  real 
"  cause  of  offence  from  her.  The  next  morning  we 
^*  left  Arpinum  ;  and  that  day  being  a  festival,  Quin- 
'*  tus  was  obliged  to  spend  it  at  Arcanum,  where  I  din- 
*'  ed  with  him,  but  went  on  afterwards  to  Aquinum : 
"  You  know  this  villa  of  his :  as  soon  a^  we  came  thi- 
"  ther,  Quintus  said  to  his  wife,  in  the  civilest  terms, 
*'  '  Do  you,  Pomponia,  invite  the  women,  and  I  will 
■**  '  send  to  the  men  :' — (nothing,  as  far  as  I  saw,  could 
*"  be  said  more  obligii?gly,  either  in  his  words  or  man- 
''  ner) — to  which  she  replied,  so  as  we  all  might  hear 
"  it,  •  I  am  but  a  stranger  here  myself :'  referring,  I 
"guess,  to  my  brother's  having  sent  Statins  before  us 
"  to  order  the  dinner  :  upon  which, — *  See,*  says  my 
**  brother  to  me,  '  what  I  am  forced  to  bear  every 
*'  '  day.'  This,  you  will  say,  was  no  great  matter. 
*'  Yes,  truly,  great  enough  to  give  me  much  concern  ; 
**  to  see  her  reply  so  absurdly  and  fiercely,  both  in  her 
"  words  and  looks  :  hut  I  dissembled  my  uneasiness* 
"  When  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  sbe  would  not  sit 
"  down  with  ^is :  and  when  Quintus  sent  her  se  veral 
-*'  things  from  the  table,  she  sent  them  all  back  :  in 
"  short,  nothing  could  be  milder  than  my  brother,  or 
■**  ruder  than  your  sister  :  yet  I  omit  many  particulars, 
"  which  gave  more  trouble  to  me  than  to  Quintus  him- 
-"  self.  I  went  away  to  Aquinum  ;  he  staid  at  Arca- 
"  num  :  but  when  he  came  to  me  early  the  next^moni- 
"  ing,  he  told  me^  tliatf  she  refused  to  ]yx^  with  him 
"  that  night ;  and,  at  their  parting,  continued  in  the 
^'  ^ame  humour  in  which  I  had  s©en  her.     Iji  a  word,- 
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*'  you  may  let  her  know  from  me,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
"  the  fault  was  all  on  her  side  that  day.  I  have  been 
"  longer, , perhaps,  than  was  necessary,  in  my  narrative, 
"  to  let  you  see  that  there  is  occasion  also  on  your 
"  part  for  advice  and  admonition  ^." 

One  cannot  help  observing  from  this  Httle  incident, 
what  is  confirmed  by  innumerable  instances  in  the 
Roman  story,  that  the  freedom  of  a  divorce,  which 
w^as  indulged  without  restraint  at  Rome,  to  the  ca- 
price of  either  party,  gave  no  advantage  of  comfort  to 
the  matrimonial  state  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
have  encoviraged  rather  a  mutual  perverseness  and 
obstinacy  ;  since,  upon  any  little  disgust,  or  obstruc- 
tion given  to  their  follies,  the  expedient  of  a  change 
was  ready  always  to  flatter  them  with  the  hopes  of 
better  success  in  another  trial :  for  there  never  was  an 
age  or  country,  where  there  was  so  profligate  a  con- 
tempt and  violation  of  the  nuptial  bond,  or  so  much 
lewdness  and  infidelity  in  the  great  of  both  sexes,  as 
at  this  time  in  Rome. 

Cicero  spent  a  few  days  as  he  passed  forward,  at 
his  Cuman  villa,  near  Baiae,  where  there  was  such  a 
resort  of  company  to  him,  that  he  had,  he  says,  a  kind 
-of  a  little  Rome  about  him  :  Hortensius  came  among 
the  rest,  though  much  out  of  health,  to  pay  his  com- 
pliments, and  wish  him  a  good  voyage,  and,  at  taking 
-  leave,  when  he  asked,  what  commands  he  had  for  him 
in  his  absence,  Cicero  begged  of  him  only  to  use  all 
his  authority,  to  hinder  his  government  from  bein^ 

*  Ad  Att,  V  I. 
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prolonged  to  him  *.  In  sixteen  days  from  Rome 
he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  where  he  had  promised 
to  make  a  visit  to  Pompey,  who  was  taking  the 
benefit  of  that  soft  air,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  at  one  of  his  villas  in  those  parts ;  and  had 
invited  and  pressed  Cicero  to  spend  some  days  with 
him  upon  his  journey :  they  proposed  great  satisfac- 
tion on  both  sides  from  this  interview,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  together  with  all  freedom,  on  the 
present  state  of  the  republic,  which  was  to  be  their 
subject :  though  Cicero  expected  also  to  get  some 
lessons  of  the  military  kind,  from  this  renowned  com- 
mander. He  promised  Atticus  an  account  of  this 
conference  ;  but  the  particulars  being  too  delicate  to 
be  communicated  by  letters,  he  acquainted  him  only 
in  general,  that  he  found  Pompey  an  excellent  citi- 
zen, and  provided  for  all  events  which  could  p6ssibly 
be  apprehended  f . 

After  three  days  stay  with  Pompey,  he  proceeded 
to  Brundisium ;  where  he  was  detained  for  twelve 


^  In  Ciimano  cum  essem,  venit  ad  me,  quod  mlhi  pergratum 
!uit,  noster  Hortensius  :  cui,  deposcenti  mca  mandata,  cictera  uni- 
verse mandavi  ;  illud  proprie,  ne  pateretur,  quantum  esset  in  ipso, 
prorogan  nobis  provmciam.-habuimus  In  Cumano  quasi  pusiJlam 
Romam  :  tanta  erat  in  his  locis  multitude.— ib.  2 

f  Nos  TareutI,  quos  cum  Pompeio  ^;«:AoVyj  de  repub.  habuerlmus 
ad  te  perscribemus  — ib.  5. 

Tarentum  veni  a.  d.  xv  Kal.  Jun.  quod  Pontlnium  statueram.  ex- 
pectare,  commodis^imum  duxi  dies  eos— cum  Pcmpeio  consumere  : 
eoque  magis,  quod  ei  gratum  ess^  id  videbam,  qui  etiam  a  me  petl- 
erit,  ut  secum  et  apud  se  essem  quotidie  :  quod  concessi  libenter 
multos  enim  ejus  pritclaros  de  repub.  sermcnes  acclpiam  :  instruar 
etiam  consiliis  idoneis  ad  hoc  nostrum  negotium.— ib.  6. 

Ego,  cum  triduum  cum  Pompeio  et  apud  Pompeium  fuissem 
proficiscebar  Brundisium.— Civem  ilium  egregium  relinquebam,  et 
ail  httc,  qui^  timentur,  propulsanda  paratissim-om.— ib.  7, 
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days  by  a  slight  indisposition,  and  the  expectation  of 
his  principal  officers,  particularly  of  his  lieutenant 
Pontinius,  an  experienced  leader,  the  same  who  had 
triumphed  over  the  Allobroges  ;  and  on  whose  skill 
he  chiefly  depended  in  his  martial  afiairs.  From 
Emndisium,  he  sailed  to  Actium,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June  ;  whence,  partly  by  sea,  and  partly  by  land,  he 
arrived  at  Athens  on  the  twenty-sixth  *.  Here  he 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Aristus,  the  principal  professor 
of  the  Academy  ;  and  his  brother  not  far  from  him, 
with  Xeno,  another  celebrated  philosopher  of  Epicu- 
rus's  school :  they  spent  their  time  here  very  agreea- 
bly ;  at  home,  in  philosophical  disquisitions;  abroad, 
in  viewing  the  buildings  and  antiquities  of  the  place, 
with  which  Cicero  was  much  dehghted  :  there  were 
several  other  men  of  learning,  both  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, of  the  party ;  especially  Galliis  Caninius  and 
Patro,  an  eminent  Epicurean,  and  intimate  friend  of 
Atticus  f . 

There  lived  at  this  time  in  exile  at  Athens,  G, 
Memmius,  banis^hed  upon  a  conviction  of  bribery,  in 
his  suit  for  the  consulship  ;  who,  the  day  before  Cice- 
ro's arrival,  happened  to  go  away  to  Mitylene.  The 
figure  which  he  had  born  in  Rome,  gave  him  autho- 
rity in  Athens ;  and  the   council  of  Areopagus  had 


*  Ad  Att.  5.  8,  9. 

f  Valde  me  Athense  delectarunt  :  orbs  duntaxat,  et  urbis  orna- 
mentum^  et  hominum  amores  in  te,  et  in  nos  qii^sdani  benevolentia  3 
ised  multum  et  philosophia-^si  quid  est,  -est  in  Aristo  apud  'queln 
eram,  nam  Xenoncm  tuum — QuiTito  conc-es><i€rflm — -ad  Att.  5.  x. 
£pj  fam,  2.  S.  13.  I. 
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granted  him  a  piece  of  ground  to  build  upon,  where 
Epicurus  formerly  lived,  and  where  there  still  remain- 
ed the  old  ruins  ^f  hi&  walls.  But  this  grant  had  giv- 
en great  offence  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Epicureans, 
to  see  the  remains  of  their  master  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed.  They  had  written  to  Cicero  at  Rome,  to 
beg  him  to  intercede  with  Memmius,  to  consent  to  a 
revocation  of  it ;  and  now  at  Athens,  Xeno  and  Patro 
renewed  th^ir  instances,  and  prevailed  with  him  to 
write  about  it,  in  the  most  effectual  manner;  for 
though  Memmius  had  laid  aside  his  design  of  building, 
the  Areopagites  would  not  recal  their  decree  without 
his  leave  *.  Cicero's  letter  is  drawn  with  much  art 
and  accuracy :  he  laughs  at  the  trifling  zeal  of  these 
philosophers,  for  the  old  rubbish  and  paultry  ruins  of 
their  founder,  yet  eanrestly  presses  Memmius,  to  in- 
dulge them  in  a  prejudice,  contracted  through  weak- 
ness, not  wickedness ;  and  though  he  professes  an  ut- 
ter dislike  of  their  philosophy,  yet  he  recommends 
them,  as  honest,  agreeable,  friendly  men,  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  highest  esteem  f .  From  this  letter 
one  may  observe,  that  the  greatest  difference  in  philo- 
sophy,  made  no  difference  of  friendship  among  the 
great  of  these  times.  There  was  not  a  more  declared 
enemy  to  EprCuius's  doctrine  than  Cicero  :   he  thought 

*  Visum  est  Xenoni,  et  post,  ipsi   Patroni,  me   nd  'Mcminjuiri 
scribere,  qui  pridie  quam  ego  Athenas  veni,  Mitylenas  profect'is  e- 
rat,— non  enim  dubitabat  Xeno,   quin  ab  Arecpagitls  iir/ito  Pvlcm-/ 
mio  impetrari  non  pcsset.     Memmius   autem   ftdificandt  ccnsiiiuiri 
abjecisset,  sed  erat  Patroni  iratus,  itaqwe  scripsi  ad  eum  accura'^c-- 
Ad  Alt.  5.  II. 

f  Ep.  fam.  13.  I. 
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it  destructive  of  morality,  and  pernicious  to  society ; 
but  he  charged  this  consequence  to  the  principles,  not 
the  professors  of  them  ;  with  many  of  whom  he  held 
the  strictest  intimacy  ;  and  found  them  to  be  worthy, 
virtuous,  generous  friends,  and  lovers  of  their  country  : 
there  is  a  jocose  letter  to  Trebatius,  when  he  was  with 
C?esar  in  Gaul,  upon  his  turning  Epicurean,  which  will 
help  to  confirm  this  reflection. 

Cicero  to  Trebatius. 

"  I  was  wondering,  why  you  had  given  over  writing 
"  to  me  ;  till  Pansa  informed  me  that  you  were  turn- 
**  ed  Epicurean.  O  rare  camp  I  what  would  you  have 
"  4one  if  I  had  sent  you  to  Tarentum,  instead  of  Sa- 
"  merobriva  ?  I  began  to  think  the  worse  of  you,  ever 
*'  since  you  made  my  friend  Seius  your  pattern.  But 
*'  with  what  face  will  you  now  pretend  to  practise  the 
"  law,  when  you  are  to  do  every  thing  for  your  own 
"  interest,  and  not  for  your  client's  ?  and  what  will 
"  become  of  that  old  form,  and  test  of  fidelity  ;  as  true 
*'  men  ought  to  act  truly,  with  one  another  }  what  law 
"  would  you  allege  for  the  distribution  of  common 
"  right,  when  nothing  can  be  common  with  those 
"  who  measure  all  things  by  their  pleasure  ?  with  what 
"  face  can  you  swear  by  Jupiter ;  when  Jupiter,  you 
"  know,  can  never  be  angry  with  any  man  ?  and  what 
*'  will  become  of  your  people  of  Ulubrae  ;  since  you  do 
*'  not  allow  a  wise  man  to  mxcddle  with  politics  ? 
"  V.  herefore,  if  you  are  really  gone  off  from  us,  I  am 
''sorry  for  it ;  but  if  it  be  convenient  to  pay  this  com^ 
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"  pliment  to  Pansa,  I  forgive  you  ;  on  condition,  how- 
"  ever,  that  you  write  me  word  what  you  are  doing, 
"  and  what  you  would  have  me  do  for  you  here  J.'* 
The  change  of  principles  in  Trebatius,  though  equiva- 
lent in  effect  to  a  change  of  religion  with  us,  made  no 
alteration  in  Cicero's  affection  for  him.  This  was  the 
dictate  of  reason  to  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  hea- 
thens ;  and  may  serve  to  expose  the  rashness  of  those 
zealots,  who,  with  the  light  of  a  most  divine  and  bene- 
volent religion,  are  perpetually  insulting  and  perse- 
cuting their  fellow  Christians,  for  differences  of  opi- 
nion, which,  for  the  most  part,  are  merely  speculative, 
and  without  any  influence  on  hfe,  or  the  good  and 
happiness  of  civil  society. 

After  ten  days  spent  at  Athens,  where  Pontinius  at 
last  joined  him,  Cicero  set  sail  towards  Asia.  Upon 
leaving  Italy,  he  had  charged  his  friend  Caslius  with 
the  task  of  sending  him  the  news  of  Rome ;  which 
Caelius  performed  very  punctually,  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters, which  make  a  valuable  part  in  the  collection  of 
his  familiar  epistles :  they  are  polite  and  entertaining  ; 
full  of  wit  and  spirit ;  yet  not  flowing  with  that  easy 
turn,  and  elegance  of  expression,  which  we  always 
find  in  Cicero's.  '  The  first  of  them,  with  Cicero's  an- 
swer, will  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 

M.  C.ELius  to  M.  Cicero. 

**  According  to  my  proxnise  at  parting,  to  send  you 
*'  an  account  of  all  the  news  of  the  town,  I  have  pro-  ' 

t  Ep,  fam.  7.  It. 
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'^  vided  one' to  collect  it  for  you  so  punctually,  that  I 

**  am  afraid  lest  you  should  think  my  diligence  at  last 

"  too  mjinute  :  but  I  know  how  curious  you  are  ;  and 

"  how  agreeable  it  is  to  all,  who  are  abroad,  to  be  in- 

'^  formed  of  every  thing  that  passes  at  home,  though 

'■  e,ver  so  trifling.     I  beg  of  you,  however,  not  to  con- 

•''  demn  me  of  arFOgance,  for  deputing  another  to  this 

**  task  :  since,  as  busy  as  I  now  am,  and  as  lazy  as  you 

"  know  me  to  be  in  writing,  it  would  be  the  greatest 

"  pleasure  to  me,  to  be  employed  in  any  thing  that 

"  revives  the  remembrance  of  you  :   but  the  pacquet 

**  itaelf,,  which  I  have  sent,  will,  I  imagine,  readily  ex- 

"  case  me  :  for  what  leisure  would  it  require,  not  only 

''  to  transcribe,  but  to  attend  even  to  the  contents  of 

"  it  ?  there  are  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  edicts, 

"  plays,'  rumours :  if  the  sample  does  not  please  you, 

'*"  pray  let  me  know  it,  that  I  may  not  give  you  trou- 

"*  ble,  at  my  cost.     If  any  thing  important  happens  in 

"  the  republic,  above  the  reach  of  these  hackney  wri- 

"  ters,  I  will  send  you  an  account  of  rt  myself;  in  what 

'•  manner  it  was  transacted  ;  what  speculations  are  rai- 

"  sed  upon  it ;  what  effects  apprehended  :   at  present, 

*'  there  is  no  great  expectation  of  any  thing  :   as  to 

"  those  rumours,  which  were  so  warm  at  Cumae,  of  as- 

*^  sembling  the  colonies  beyond  the  Po,  when  I  came 

"  to  Rome,  I  heard  not  a  syllable  about  them.     Mar- 

"  cellus,  too,  because  he  has  not  yet  made  any  motion 

"  for  a  successor  to  the  two  Gauls,  but  puts  it  off,  as  he 

"  told  me  himself,  to  the  first  of  June,  has  revived  the 

"  same  talk  concerning  him,  which  w^as  stirring  when 

'*  we  were  at  Rome  together.     If  you.  saw  Pompey, 
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"  as  you  designed  to  do,  pray  send  me  word,  in  what 
"  temper  you  found  him  ;  what  conversation  he  had 
"  with  you ;  what  inclination  he  shewed  :  for  he  is  apt 
"  to  think  one  thing,  and  say  another,  yet  has  not  wit 
"  enough  to  conceal  what  he  really  means.  As  for 
*'  Caesar,  there  are  many  ugly  reports  about  him ;  but 
"  propagated  only  in  whispers  :  some  say,  that  he  has 
"  lost  all  his  horse  ;  which  I  take  indeed  to  be  true  : 
"  others,  that  the  seventh  legron  has  been  beaten  ;  and 
"  that  he  himself  is  besieged  by  the  Rellovaci ;  and 
**  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his  army.  There  is  nothing 
"  yet  certain  ;  nor  are  these  uncertain  stories  publicly. 
"  talked  of;  but  among  the  few,  whom  you  know, 
*'  told  openly,  by  way  of  secrets :  Domitius  never 
"  mentions  them,  without  clapping  his  hand  to  his 
"  mouth.  On  the  twenty-first  of  May,  the  mob  un- 
*'  der  the  rostra  sent  about  a  report,  (may  it  fall  on 
"  their  own  heads)  which  was  warmly  propagated 
"  through  the  forum  and  the  whole  city,  that  you 
"  were  killed  upon  the  road  by  Q^  Pompeius :  but  I, 
"  who  knew  him  to  be  then  at  Bauli,  and  in  such  a 
"  starving  condition  that  I  could  not  help  pitying 
**^  him,  being  forced  to  turn  pilot  for  his  bread,  was  not 
"  concerned  about  it ;  and  wished  only,  that  if  au)^ 
"  real  dangers  threatened  you,  we  might  be  quit  for 
*'  this  lie  :  your  fnend  Plancus  Bursa  is  at  Ravenna ; 
"  where  he  has  had  a  large  donative  from  Caesar ;  but 
"  is  not  yet  easy,  nor  well  provided.  Your  books  on 
"government  are  applauded  by  all  people  *. 


Epist.  Fatn.  8.  I. 
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M.  T.  Cicero,  Proconsul,  to  M.  C^lius. 

"  Hov/  I  was  it  this,  think  you,  that  I  charged  you 

"  with ;  to  send  me   the  matches  of  gladiators ;  the 

"  adjournments  of  causes ;  and  Chrestus's  news-let- 

"  ter  ;  and  what  nobody  dares  mention  to  me  when 

*'  at  Rome  ?     See,  how  much  I  ascribe  to  you  in  my 

"  judgment :  nor  indeed  without  reason,  for  I  have 

"  never  yet  met  with  a  better  head  for  pohtics ;  I 

"  would  not  have  you  write  what  passes  every  day  in 

"  public,  though  ever  so  important,  unless  it  happen 

"  to  affect  myself:  others  will  write  it ;  many  bring 

"  accounts  of  it ;  and  fame  itself  convey  a  great  part 

"  to  me  :  I  expect  from  you,  neither  the  past,  nor  the 

"  present ;  but  as  from  one,  vv'ho  sees  a  great  way  be- 

*'  fore  him,  the  future  only ;  that  when  I  have  before 

*'  me  in  your  letters  the  plan  of  the  republic,  I  may 

"  be  able  to  judge  what  a  sort  of  edifice  it  will  be. 

**  Nor  have   I  hitherto  indeed  any  cause  to  complain 

"  of  you  :  for  nothing  has  yet  happened,  which  you 

*'  could  foresee  better  than  any  of  us ;  especially  my- 

"  self,  who  spent  several  days  with  Pompey,  in  con- 

•*-  versing  on  nothing  else  but  the  republic  ;  which  it 

"  is  neither  possible  nor  proper  for  me  to  explain  by 

"  letter :  take  this  only  from  me  : .  that  Pompey  is  an 

"  excellent  citizen,  prepared,  both  with  courage  and 

"  counsel,  for  all  events  which  can  be  foreseen  :  where- 

"  fore,  give  yourself  up  to  the  man  ;  beheve  me,   he 

"  will  embrace  you  ;  for  he  now  holds  the  same  opi- 

"  nit)n  with  us,  of  good  and  bad  citizens.    After  I  had 
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**  b6en  ten  days  att  Athens  where  our  friend  Gallt^ 
"  Caniiite  Whs  much  with  nle,  I  left  it  on  the  sixth 
*^  of  July,  when  I  sertt  away  this  letter :  as  I  e^rn^- 
"  ly  recommend  all  my  affkits  to  yoii,  so  nc^thing 
"  more  particularly,  than  that  the  time  of  my  provin- 
*^  c'M  coiftmand  be  not  prolonged  :  this  is  every  thing 
^*  to  me  ;  which,  when,  and  how",  and  by  whom  ft  is 
*^  to  be  riianaged,  you  \^^ll  be  the  best  able  to  con- 
•*  trive.     Adieu  *." 

He  landed  at  Ephestis  on  the  twenty -second  of  Jtf- 
ly,  after  a  slow  but  safe  passage  of  fifteen  days ;  the 
tedipusness  of  which  was  agreeably  relieved  by  touch- 
ing on  the  Way  at  several  islands  of  the  ^gean  sea, 
of  w^hich  he  sends  a  kind  of  journal  to  Atticus  f . 
Many  deputations  from  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  a  great 
concourse  of  people  came  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Sa- 
mos ;  but  a  much  greater  still  was  expecting  his  land-* 
ing  at  Ephesus :  the  Geeeks  flocked  eagerly  from  all 
parts,  to  see  ^  man  so  celebrated  through  the  empire, 
for  th^  fame  of  his  learning  and  eloquence  ;  so  that  all 
his  boasting's,  as  he  merrily  says,  of  many  years  past, 
were  now  brought  to  the  test  J.  After  reposiilg  him- 
self for  three  days  at  Ephesus,  he  marched  forward 
towards  his  province  ;  and  ort  the  last  of  July^  arrived 


*  Ep.  fam.  2.  8. 

f  Ephesum  vcrdmus  a.  d.  xi.  Kal.  Sext ad  Atf.  5.  13.  vid.  iv 

ih.  12.  '  . 

X  De  concursu  legal ionum,  privatorum,   et  dc  iiicredlbili  iftultitu- 
dine,  quje  mihi  jara  Sami,  scd  mlrabilem  in  modum  EphesI  prsesto- 

fult,    aut  te  audisse  puto ex  quo  te  inteiligere  certo  scio  multo- 

TUm  aimorura  ostcntationcs  mt-as  niylc  in  discrimen  esse  a^d'ietas-'-* 
ib.  13. 

Vol.  II.  N 
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at  Laodicea,  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  his  jurisdiction. 
From  this  moment  the  date  of  his  government  com- 
menced ;  which  he  bids  Atticus  take  notice  of,  that 
he  might  know,  how  to  compute  the  precise  extent  of 
his  annual  term  *. 

h  was  Cicero's  resolution,  in  this  provincial  com-^ 
mand,  to  practise  those  admirable  rules  which  he  had 
drawn  up  formerly  for  his  brother ;  and  from  an  em- 
ployment wholly  tedious  and  disagreeable  to  him  to 
derive  fresh  glory  upon  his  character,  by  leaving  the 
innocence  and  integrity  of  his  administration';  as  a  pat- 
tern of  governing  to  all  succeeding  proconsuls.  It 
had  always  been  the  custom,  when  any  governors 
went  abroad  to  their  provinces,  that  the  countries, 
thrqugh  which  they  passed,  should  defray  all  the 
charges  of  their  journey  :  but  Cicero  no  sooner  set 
his  foot  on  foreign  ground,  than  he  forbade  all  ex- 
pence  whatsoever,  public  or  private,  to  be  made  either 
upon  himself,  or  any  of  his  company  ;  which  raised  a 
great  admiration  of  him  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece  f . 
In  Asia,  he  did  the  same ;  not  suffering  his  officers  to 


*  Laodiceam  veni  prid.  Kal.  Sextiles.  Zx  hoc  die  clavum  an- 
i)*i  movebls.     lb.  15". 

-j-  Ego— quotidie  meditor,  pra-cipio  meis  j  faciam  denique  ut 
siimma  modestia  et  sumina  abstluentia  munus  hoc  extraordinaiium 
traducamus. — ib.  9. 

Adhuc  sumptus  nee  in  me  aut  publicc  aiit  privatim,  nee  in  quem- 
quam  comitum.  "Nihil  accipitur  lege  Julia,  nihil  ab  hospite,  per- 
suasLUii  est  omnibus  meis  serviendum  esse  famae  meoe.  Belle  ad- 
huc. Hoc  animadversum  Gr't^corum  laude  et  multo  sermone  cele- 
bratur,   .  Ib.  10. 

Nos  adhuc  iter  per  Grsecinm  sumnia  cum  admiratione  feclmus, 
Ib.-u. 
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accept  what  was  due  to  them  even  by  law ;  forage 
and  wood  for  firing,  nor  any  thing  else,  but  mere 
house-room,  with  four  beds ;  which  he  remitted  also, 
as  oft  as  it  was  practicable,  and  obliged  them  to  lodge 
in  their  tents  ;  and  by  his  example  and  constant  ex- 
hortations brought  his  lieutenants,  tribunes,  and  pras- 
fects,  so  fully  into  his  measures,  that  they  all  concur- 
red with  him,  he  says,  wonderfully,  in  a  jealous  con- 
cern for  his  honour  *. 

Being  desirous  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
jny,  before  the  season  of  action  w^as  over,  he  spent  but 
little  time  in  visiting  the  cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  re- 
serving the  winter  months  for  setthng  the  civil  affairs 
of  the  province  f .  He  went  therefore  to  the  camp, 
at  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  about  the  twenty-fourth  of 
August ;  where  he  had  no  sooner  reviewed  the  troops^ 
than  he  received  an  account  from  Antiochus,  king 
of  Comagene,  which  was  confirmed  from  the  other 
princes  of  those  parts,  that  the  Parthians  had  passed' 
the  Euphrates  with  a  mighty  force,  in  order  to  invade 
the  Roman  territory  under  the  conduct  of  Pacorus  the 
king's  son.    Upon  this  news,  he  marched  towards  Ci- 


*  Levantur  miserae  civitates,  (:}uod  nullus  sit  sumptus  in  nos,  ne- 
que  in  quemquam.  Scito,  non  modo  nos  fcenum,  aut  quod  lege 
Julia  dari  solet  non  accipere,  sed  ne  ligna  quidem,  nee  prfeter  qua- 
tuor  lectos,  et  tectum,  quemquam  accipere  quidquam  :  multis  locis 
ne  tectum  quidem,   et   in  tabernaculo  manere  plerumque — ad  Att. 

5-  ^^-  .      .  . 

Ut  nullus  terunclus  insvimatur  in  quemquam  j  id  sit  etiam  et  le- 
gatorum  et  tribunorum  et  praefectorum  diligentia.  Nam  omnes 
mirifice  cvfzptXo^ol^Tcv  glorice  meae — ib.  17. 

t   Erat  mihi  in  animo  recta  proficisci  ad  exercltum,  aestivos  men- 
ses rclinuos  rei  militari  dare,  hibernos  jurisdiction!  —  ib.  14. 

N   2 
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licia,  to  secure  his  province  from  the  inroads  of  the  e- 
nemy,  or  any  commotions  within  :  but  as  all  access  ta 
'it  was  ciifficult,  except  on  the  side  of  Cappadocia,  an 
open  country,  and   not    well  provided  ;  he  took  hiff 
mute  through  that  kingdom,  and  encamped  in  that 
part   of  it  which  bordered  upon  Cillcia,  near  to  the 
town  of  Cjbistra,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus.     His 
army,  as  it  is  said  above,  consisted  of  about  twelve 
thousand  foot,  and   two  thousand  six  hundred  horse, 
besides  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
and  especially  of  Deiotarris,  king  of  Gal^tia,  the  most 
faithful  ally  of  Roilie,  and  Cicero's  particular  friend  ; 
whose  whole  forces  he  could  depend  upon  at  any 
warning  *. 

While  he  lay  in  his  camp,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  executing  a  special  commission  with  which  he  was 
charged  by  the  senate ;  to  take  Ariobarzanes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  imder  his  particular  protection  ;  and 
provide  for  the  security  of  his  person  and  government : 
in  honour  of  whom  the  senate  had  decreed,  what  they 
had  never  done  before  to  any  foreigi:^  prince,  that  his 
sSFety  was  of  great  concern,  to  the  senate  and  people 


*  In  castra  veni  a.  d,  vH.  Kal.  Sept.  ad  d.  iii.  exercltum  lustra- 
vit.  Ex  his  castris  cum  graves  de  Parthis  nuncii  venirent,  perrexi 
in  Ciliciam,  per  Cappadocias  partem  earn,  quae  Ciljclam  attlngit — 

Regis  Antiochi  Comageni    legati  primi  mihi   nunciarunt  Par- 

thoruni  magnas  copias  Euphratem  transire  coepisse. Cum  ex- 

^rcitum  in  Ciliciam  ducerem — mihi  literae  redditae  sunt  a  Tarcon- 
dimoto,  qui  fidelissimus  socius  trans  Taurum  Populi  Rom.  existima- 
tur.  Paqorum  Orodi  Regis  Parthorum  filium,  cum  permagno  equi- 
tatu  transisse  Euphratem,  &c.     Ep.  fam.  15.  i. 

Eodem  die  ab  Jamblicho,  Phylaicho  Araburo^ — litteree  d«  eisdeja 
rebus,  &c. 
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of  Rome.    His  father  had  been  killed  by  the  treache- 
ry of  his  subjects,  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  same  kind 
was  apprehended  against  the  son  :  Cicero,  therefore, 
in  a  council  of  his  ofHcers,  gave  the  king  an  account 
of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  it,  he  was  then  rcady  to  assist  him  with  his  troops 
-and  authority  in  any  measures  that  should  be  concert- 
ed for  the  safety  and  quiet  ofliis  kingdom. — The  king, 
after  great  professions  of  his  thanks  and  duty  to  the 
senate  for  the   honour  of  their  decree,  and  to  Cicero 
himself  for  his  care  in  the  execution  of  it,  said,  that 
he  knew  no  occasion  for  giving  him  any  particular 
trouble  at  that  time  ;  nor  had  any  suspicion  of  any  de- 
sign against  his  life  or  crown  :  Upon  which  Cicero,  af- 
ter congratulating  him  upon  the  tranquillity  of  his  af- 
fairs, advised  him,  however,  to  remember  iiis  father'* 
fate,  and,  from  tlie  admonition  of  the  senate,  to  be  par- 
ticularly vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  person;  and  so  tliey 
parted.    But  the  next  morning  the  king  returned  ear- 
ly to  the  camp,  attended  by  his  brother  and  counsel- 
lors, and  with  many  tears  implored  the  protection  of 
Cicero,  and  the  benefit  of  the  senate's  decree  ;  declar- 
ing, "  that  he  had  received  undoubted  intelligence  of 
"  a  plot,  which  those,  who  were  privy  to  it,  durst  not 
"  venture  to  discover  till  Cicero's  arrival  in  the  coun- 
*'  try,  but,  trusting  to  his  authority,  had  uow  given  full 
■"  information  of  it ;  and  that  his  brother,  who  was  pre- 
''  sent,  and  ready  to  confirm  what  he  said,  had  been 
-'  soUicited  to  enter  into  it  by  the  offer  of  tl^e  croWn  r 
^'  he  beQ:!2;ed,  therefore,  that   some  p£  Cicero's  troops 
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"  might  be  left  with  him  for  his  better  guard  and  de- 
"  fence.  Cicero  told  him,  that,  under  the  present  a- 
"  larm  ojf  the  Parthian  war,  he  could  not  possibly  lend 
"  him  any  part,  of  his  army  ;  that  since  the  conspira- 
"  cy  was  detected,  his  own  forces  would  be  sufficient 
"  for  preventing  the  effects  of  it ;  that  he  should  learn 
"  to  act  the  king,  by  shewing  a  proper  concern  for 
"  his  own  life,  and  exert  his  regal  power  in  punishing 
"  the  authors  of  the  plot,  and  pardoning  all  the  rest; 
"  that  he  need  not  apprehend  any  farther  danger, 
*'  when  his  people  were  acquainted  with  the  senate's 
"  decree,  and  saw  a  Roman  army  so  near  to  them,  and 
"  ready  to  put  it  in  execution  :"  and,  having  thus  en- 
couraged and  comforted  the  king,  he  marched  to- 
wards Cilicia,  and  gave  an  account  of  this  accident, 
and  of  the  motions  of  the  Parthian s,  in  two  public 
letters  to  the  consuls  and  the  senate  :  he  added  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Cato,  who  was.  a  particular  favourer  and 
patron  of  Ariobarzanes,  in  which  he  informed  him, 
*'  that  he  had  not  only  secured  the  king's  person  from 
"  any  attempt,  but  had  taken  care  that  he  should 
*'  reign  for  the  future  with  honour  and  dignity,  by 
*'  restoring  to  his  favour  and  service  his  old  counsel- 
*'  lors,  whom  Cato  had  recommended,  and  who  had 
*'  been  disgraced,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  court ;  and. 
^'  by  obliging  a  turbulent  young  priest  of  Bellona,  who 
"  was  the  head  of  the  malecontents,  and  the  next  in 
**  power  to  the  king  himself,  to  quit  the  country  *." 

*  ?P»Jam.  15.  2,  ^,  4. 
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This  king,  Ariobarzanes,  seems  to  have  been  poor 
even  to  a  proverb  : 

Mancipiis  locuphs^  eget  ccris  Cappadocum  rex. 

Hor.  Ep.  1.  6. 

for  he  had  been  miserably  squeezed  and  drained  by 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors  ;  to  whom  he  ow- 
ed vast  sums,  either  actually  borrowed,  or  stipulated 
to  be  paid  for  particular  services.  It  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  great  of  Rome,  to  lend  money  at  an 
exorbitant  interest,  to  the  princes  and  cities  depend- 
ent on  the  empire,  which  was  thought  an  useful  piece 
of  policy  to  both  sides ;  to  the  princes,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  engaging  to  their  interests  the  most  power- 
ful men  of  the  republic,  by  a  kind  of  honourable  pen- 
sion ;  to  the  Romans,  for  the  convenience  of  placing 
their  money  where  it  was  surest  to  bring  the  .greatest 
return  of  profit.  The  ordinary  interest  of  these  pro- 
vincial loans  was,  one  per  cent,  by  the  month,  with 
interest  upon  interest :  this  Vv^as  the  lowest;  but,  in 
extraordinary  or  hazardous  cases,  it  was  frequently  four 
times  as  much.  Pompey  received  monthly  from  this 
very  king  above  six  thousand  pounds  Sterling,  which 
yet  was  short  of  his  full  interest.  Brutus  also  had 
"lent  him  a  very  large  sum,  and  earnestly  desired  Ci- 
cero to  procure  the  payment  of  it,  with  the  arrears  of 
interest :  but  Pompey's  agents  were  so  pressing,  and 
the  king  so  needy,  that  though  Cicero  solicited  Bru- 
tus's  affair  very  heartily,  he  had  Kttle  hopes  of  getting 
any  thing  for  him  :  when  Ariobarzanes  came,  there-^ 
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fore,  to  offer  him  the  satne  present  of  money,  whicli 
he  had  usually  made  to  every  other  governor,  he  ge- 
nerously refused  it,  and  desired  only,  that,  instead  of 
giving  it  to  him,  it  might  be  paid  to  Brutus ;  but  the 
poor  prince  was  so  distressed,  that  he  excused  him- 
self, by  the  necessity  which  he  was  under  of  satisfy- 
ing somcj  other  more  pressing  demands  ;  so  that  Cice- 
ro gives  a  sad  account  of  his  negotiation,  in  a  long  let- 
ter to  Atticus,  who  had  warmly  recommended  Bru- 
tus's  interests  to  him. 

"  I  come  now,  says  he,  to  Brutus  ;  whom  by  your 
*'  authority  I  embraced  v.'ith  inclination,  and  began  e- 

^  ven  to  love  :  but what  am  I  going  to  say?  \ 

**  recall  myself,  lest  I  offend  you- do  not  think, 

*>  that  I  ever  entered  into  any  thing  m.ore  willingly^ 

**  or  took, more  pains,  than  in  what  he  recommended 

"  to  me.     He  gave  me  a  memorial  of  the  particulars, 

*'  which  you  had  talked  over  with  me  before  :   I  pur- 

"  sued  your  instructions  exactly  :  in  the  first  place,  I 

**  pressed  Ariobarzanes,  to  give  that  money  to  Brutus 

^*  which  he  promised  to  tiie  :  as  long  as  the  king  con-^ 

^'  tinned  with  me,  all  things  looked  well,  but  lie  was 

♦'  afterwards  teized  by  six  hundred  of  Pom  pey's  agents; 

*'  and  Pompey,  for  other  reasons,  qan  do  more  with 

"  him  than  all  the   vvorld  besides ;    but  especially, 

"  when  it  is  imagined  that  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Par- 

"  tliian  war  :  they  now  pay  Pompey  thirty-three  Attic 

"  talents  per  month,  out  of  the  taxes,  though  this  falls 

^'  short  of  a  month's  interest :  but  our  friend  Ciia?us 

''  takes  it  calmly  ;  and  is  content  to  abate  something, 

t*  of  the  interest,  without  pressing  for. the  principal. 
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*'  As  for  others,  he  neither  does,  nor  can  pay  any  man  :.^ 
"  for  he  has  no  treasury,  no  revenues  :  he  raises  taxes 
"  by  Appius's  method  of  capitation  :  but  these  arc 
"  scarce  sufficient  for  Pompey's  monthly  pay  :  two 
*'  or  three  of  the  king's  friends  are  very  rich ;  but 
"  they  hold  their  own  as  closely  as  either  you  or  L 
" — I  do  not  forbear  however  to  ask,  urge,  and  chide 
"  him  by  letters :  king  Deiotarus  also  told  me,  that 
"  he  had  sent  people  to  him  on  purpose  to  solicit  for 
"  Brutus ;  but  they  brought  him  word  back,  that  he 
"  had  really  no  money  :  which  I  take  indeed  to  be 
"  the  case  ;  that  nothing  is  more  drained  than  his 
"  kingdom  ;   nothing  poorer  than  the  king  *,"     But 
Brutus  had  recommended  another  affair  of  the  same 
nature  to  Cicero,  which  gave  him  much  more  trou- 
ble.    The  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  owed  to  two  of 
his  fiiends,  as  he  pretended,  Scaptius  and  Matinius, 
above  twenty  thousand  pounds  Sterling  upon  bond, 
at  a  most  extravagant  interest ;    and  he  begged   of 
Cicero  to  take  their  persons  and  concerns  under  hi^ 
special  protection.      Appius,    who  was   Brutus's   fa- 
ther-in-law, had  granted  every  thing  which  was  av- 
ked  to  Scaptius ;  a  pra^fecturc  in  Cyprus,  with  some 
troops  of  horse,  with  which   he  miserably  harassed 
the  poor  Salaminians,  in  order  to  force  them  to  com- 
ply with  his  unreasonable  demands  ;  for  he  shut  up 
their  whole   senate  in  the  council-room,  till  five  of 
them  were  starved,  to  death  with  hunger  f.     Bra- 

*  Ad  Att.  6.  I. 

f  Fuerat  c;um  praeiectus  Appio,  et  quidem  habuerat  turmas  cr 
quitum,  quious  inclusum  in  curia  senatum  Salamine  obsederat,  u^. 
fame  seratcres  quinqvie  morerentur. — jbid. 
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tus  laboured  to  place  him  in  the  same  degree  of  favour 
with  Cicsro:  but  Cicero,  being  informed  of  this  vio- 
lence at,  Ephesus,  by  a  deputation  from  Salamis,  made 
it  the  first  act  of  his  government  to  recal  the  troops 
from  Cyprus,  and  put  an  end  to  Scaptius's  praefecture, 
having  laid  it  down  for  a  rule,  to  grant  no  command 
to  any  man,  who  was  concerned  in  trade,  or  negotia- 
ing  money  in  the  province  :  to  give  satisfaction  jiow- 
ever  to  Brutus,  he  injoined  the  Salaminians  to  pay  off 
Scaptius's  bond,  which  they  were  ready  to  do  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  his  edict,  by  which  he  had  order- 
ed, that  no  bonds  in  his  province  should  carry  above 
one  per  cent,  by  the  month.  Scaptius  refused  to  take 
the  money  on  those  terms,  insisting  on  four  per  cent., 
as  the  condition  of  his  bond  expressed ;  which  by 
computation  almost  doubled  the  principal  sum ;  while 
the  Salaminians,  as  they  protested  to  Cicero,  could 
not  have  paid  the  original  debt,  if  they  had  not  been 
enabled  to  do  it  by  his  help,  and  out  of  his  own  due^^, 
that  he  had  remitted  to  them  ;  which  amounted  to 
somewhat  more  than  Scaptius's  leg|l  demand  *. 

This  extortion  raised  Cicero's  irrftignation  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  instant es  of  Brutus  and 
Atticus,  he  was   determined  to  over-rule  it ;  though 

*  Itaque  ego,  quo  die  tetiPi  provinciam,  cum  mihi  Cyprii  lega- 
tl  Epliesum  obviam  venissent,  literas  misi,  ut  equites  ex  insula  sta- 
tim  decfederent — ad  Att  6.  i.  confeceram,  ut  solverent  centesimis 
—-at  Scaptius  quaternas  postulabat — ib.  homines  non  modo  non  re- 
cusare,  sed  etiam  dicere,  se  a  me  solvere.  Qiiod  enim  proetorj  da- 
le consuescent,  quoniam.  ego  non  acceperam,  se  a  me  quodam  mo- 
t^G  dare  •,  atque  etiam  minus  esse  aliquanto  in  Scaptii  norrine,  quam 
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Brutus,  in  order  to  move  him  the  more  effectuallj, 
thought  proper  to  confess,  what  he  had  all  along  dis- 
sembled, that  the  debt  was  really  his  own,  and  Scap- 
tius  only  his  agent  in  it  f .  This  surprised  Cicero  still 
more,  and  though  he  had  a  warm  inclination  to  oblige 
Brutus,  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  so  flagrant  an  in- 
justice, but  makes  frequent  and  heavy  complaints  of 
it  in  his  letters  to  Atticus — "  You  have  now,  (says  he, 
"  in  one  of  them,)  the  ground  of  my  conduct;  if  Brutus 
"  does  not  approve  it,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
*'  love  him ;  but  I  am  sure,  it  will  be  approved  by  his 
"  uncle,  Cato  J."  In  another  :  If  Brutus  thinks  that  I 
"  ought  to  allow  him  four  per  cent,  when  by  edict  I 
*'  have  decreed  but  one  through  all  the  province,  and 
"  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  honest  usurers ;  if  he 
*'  com^plains  that  I  denied  a  prefecture  to  one  con- 
"  cerned  in  trade,  which  I  denied,  for  that  reason,  and 
^^  to  your  friend  Lenius,  and  to  Sex.  Statins,  though 
"  Torquatus  solicited  for  the  one,  and  Pompey  him- 
**  self  for  the  other,  yet  without  dis^sting  either  of 
*'  them ;  if  he  takes  it  ill  that  I  recalled  the  troops  of 
"  horse  out  of  Cyprus,  '  shall  be  sorry,  indeed,  that 
"  he  has  any  occasion  to  be  angry  with  me;  but 
"  much  more,  not  to  find  him  the  man  that  I  took 

"  him  to  be 1  would  have  you  to  knov/,  how- 

"  ever,  that  I  have  not  forgot   what  you   intimat- 

f  Atque  hoc  tempore  Ipso  impingit  mihl  epistolam  Scaptiils  Bru- 
tl,  rem  illam  sue  peYiculo  esse  :  quod  nee  mihi  imquam  Brutus 
dixerat  nee  tibi ib.  nunquam  ex  illo  audivi  illam  pecuniam  es- 
se suam— ib. 

X  Habes  meam  causam  :  quiii  si  Bruto  non  probatur,  nescio  cur 
ilium  amemus  :   sed  avunculo  ejus  certe  probabitur. — ib.  c.  21. 
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'*^  ed  to  me  in  several  of  your  letters,  that  if  I  brought 
**  back  nothing  else  from  the  province,  but  Brutus^'s 
•*  friendship,  that  would  be  enough  :  let  it  be  so,  since 
"  you  tvill  have  it  so  ;  yet  it  must  always  be  with  this 
*'  exception ;  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  without  my 
*'  co>nmitting  any  wrong — *."  In  a  third  :  "  How, 
*"*  my  dear  Attic  us  I  you  who  applaud  my  integrity 
t"  and  good  conduct,  and  are  vexed  sometimes,  you 
*^  say,  that  you  are  not  with  me;  how  can  such  a 
*'  thing,  as  Ennius  says,  come  out  of  your  mouth,  to 
*'  desire  me  to  grant  troops  to  vScaptius,  for  the  sake  of 
*'  extorting  money  ?  could  you,  if  you  were  with  me, 

*'  suffer  me  to  do  it,  if  I  would  ? if  I  really  had 

"  done  such  a  thing,  with  what  face  could  I  ever  reaii 
"  again,  or  touch  those  books  of  mine,  with  which  you 
"  are  so  much  pleased  f  r"  He  tells  him  likewise,  in 
confidence,  that  all  Brutus's  letters  to  him,  even  when 
he  was  asking  favours,  *'  were  unmannerly,  churlish^ 

*  Si  Brutus  putabat  me  quaternas  centesimas  oportuisse  decer- 
nere,  qui  in  tota  proviTipia  singulas  observarem,  itaque  edixissem 
idque  etiam  acerbissimis  fseneraioribus  probaretur  j  si  prsefectu- 
ram  necrotiatori  denegatam  queretur,  quod  ego  Torquato  noslro 
in  tuo  Lenio,  Pompeio  ipsi  iq  S.  Statio  negavi,  &  lis  probavi ;  si 
equites  deductos  rnoleste  feret  ;  accipiam  equidem  dolorem,  mihi 
jllum  irasci,  sed  multo  inajorem,  non  esse  eum  talem,  qualem  pu- 
tassem — Sed  plane  te  intelligere  voloi,  mihi  iwn  excidisse  illud 
quod  tu  ad  me  quibusdam  literis  scripsisses,  si  nihil  allud  de  hac 
Provancia  nisi  illius  benevolentiam  depovtassera,  mihi  id  satis  esse. 
Sit  sane/qaoniam  ita  tu  vis  sed  tamen  cum  «o  credo,  quod  sine 
peccato  meo  fiat — ibid. 

f  AIn'  tandem  Attice,  laudator  integritatis  et  ekgantlse  nostrae? 
ausus  es  hoc  ex  ore  tuo,  inquit  Enfiius,  ut  equites  Scaptio  ad  pecu- 
niam  cogendam  darem,  me  rogare  ?  an  tu,  si  mecum  esses,  qui 
scribis,  mordcri  te  interdum  quod  non  simul  sis,  paterere  me  Id  fa- 
cere,   si  vellem  ? et  ego  audebo  legere  unqiiam,  aut  attingcre, 

eo«  Libios  quos  tu  dilaitdas  i  si  tale  quid  fecero— ad  Att.  6.  2, 
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*'  and  arrogant ;  without  regarding  either  vvliat  w  to 
"  whom  he  was  writing ;  and  if  he  continued  in  that 
"  huniour ;  you  may  love  him  alone,"  says  he,  "  if 
"  you  please,  you  shall  have  no  rival  of  me  ;  but  he 
*'  will  come,  I  believe,  to  a  better  mind  f  .**  But  to 
shew,  after  all^  what  a  real  inclination  he  liad  to  obhge 
him,  he  never  left  urging  king  Ariobarzanes,  till  he 
had  sc^ueezed  from  him  a  hundred  talents,  in  part  of 
Brutus's  debt,  or  about  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  the 
same  sum,  probably,  which  had  been  destined  to  Ci- 
cero himself  t. 

While  he  lay  encamped  in  Cappadoeia,  expecting 
what  way  the  Parthians  would  move,  he  received  an- 
accouHtv  that  they  had  taken  a  different  route,  and 
were  advanced  to  Antiocli  in  Syria^  where  they  held' 
C.  Cassius  blocked  up  ;  and  that  a  detachment  of 
them  had  actually  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  but  were 
routed  and  cut  off  by  those  troops  which  were  left  to 
guard  the  country.  Upon  this  he  presently  decamp- 
ed, and  by  great  journies  over  mount  Taurus,  marched 
in  all  haste  to  possess  himself  of  the  passes  of  Amanus ; 
a  great  and  strong  mountain,  lying  between  Syria  and 


f  Ad  me  etiam,  cum  rogat  aliquid,  coiitumacite^?,  arjoganter, 
o'jionuyyirui  solet  scvibere— — ib.  6.  i. 

Omnino  (soli  enim  sumus)  nullus  unquam  ad  me  literas  misit 
Brutus — in  quibus  non  esset  arrogans,  ccy^iim*iT<yf  aliquid  —in  quo 
tamen  ilLe  raihi  lisura  magis  quam  stomachum  movere  solet.  Sed 
plane  parum  cogitat,  quid  scribat,  aut  ad  quern— ib.  6-  3, 

X  Bruti  tui  causa,  ut  seepe  ad  te  scripsi,  feci  omnia — Ariobir- 
zanes  non  in  Pompeiuni  prolixior  per  ipsum,   quam  per  me  in  Bi  itr 

lum pro   ratione  pecuniae   liberius  est  Brutus  tractatus,  quam 

Pompeius.  Bruto  curata  hoc  anno- talenta  circiter  c.  Pompeio  in 
sex  mensibus  promissa  cq. ibid. 
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Cilicia,  and  tfie  common  boundary  of  them  both.  By 
this  march,  and  the  approach  of  his  army  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Syria,  the  Parthians  being  discouraged,  re- 
tired from  Antioch  ;  which  gave  Cassius  an  opportu- 
nity of  faUing  upon  them  in  their  retreat,  and  gaining 
a  coHsiderable  advantage,  in  which  one  of  their  princi- 
pal commanders,  Osaces,  was  mortally  wounded  *. 

In  the  suspence  of  the  Parthian  war,  which  the  late 
disgrace  of  Crassus  had  made  terrible  at  Rome,  Cicero's 
friends,  who  had  no  great  opinion  of  his  military  ta- 
lents, were  in  some  pain  for  his  safety  and  success  :  but 
now  that  he  found  himself  engaged,  and  pushed  to  the 
necessity  of  acting  the  general,  he  seems  to  have  want- 
ed neither  the  courage  nor  conduct  of  an  experienced 
leader.  In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  dated  from  his  camp  ; 
"  We  are'  in  great  spirits,"  says  he,  *'  and  as  our  coun- 
"  cils  are  good,  have  no  distrust  of  an  engagement : 
-"  we  are  securely  encamped,  with  plenty  of  provisions, 
"  and  in  sight  almost  of  CiHcia  ;  with  a  small  arniy  in- 
*'  deed,  but,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  entirely  well 
"  affected  to  me  ;  which  I  shall  double  by  the  acces- 
"  sion  of  Deiotarus,  who  is  upon  the  road  to  join  me  : 
"  I  have  the  allies  more  firmly  attached  to  me  than 
'  "  any  governor  ever  had  :  they  are  wonderfully  taken 

*  Itaque  confestlm  iter  in  Cillciam  feci  per  Tauri  pylas.  Tar- 
sum  veni  a.  d.  iii.  Non.  Oct.  inde  ad  Amanum  contendi,  qui  Sy- 
riam  a  Cilicia  in  aquarum  divortio  dividit — rumore  advxntus  nostri, 
et  Cassio,  qui  Antiocliia  tenebatur,  animus  accessit,  et  Parthis  ti- 
mer injectus  est.  Itaque  eos  cedentes  ab  oppido  Cassius  insecutus 
rem  bene  gessit.  Qua  in  fuga  magna  auctoritate  Osaces,  dux  Par- 
thorum,  vulnus  accepit,  eoque  interiit  paucis  post  diebus.  Ad, 
Att.  15.  20.  ' 
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; £_ 

"  with  my  easiness  and  abstinence  :  we  are  maki»g 
"  new  levies  of  citizens,  and  establishing  magazines : 
"  if  there  be  occasion  for  fighting,  we  shall  not  decline 
"  it ;  if  not,  shall  defend  ourselves  by  the  strength  of 
"  our  posts :  wherefore  be  of  good  heart,  for  I  see  as 
"  much  as  if  you  were  with  me,  the  sympathy  of  your 
"  love  for  me  f ." 

But  the  danger  of  the  Parthians  being  over  for  this 
season,  Cicero  resolved  that  his  labour  should  not  be 
lost,  and  his  army  dismissed,  without  attempting  some- 
thing of  moment.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains, 
close  to  which  he  now  lay,  were  a  fierce,  untamed  race 
of  banditti  or  freebooters,  who  had  never  submitted  to 
the  Roman  power,  but  lived  in  perpetual  defiance  of 
it,  trusting  to  their  forts  and  castles,  Vv'hich  were  sup^ 
.  posed  to  be  impregnable  from  the  strength  of  their 
situation.  He  thought  it  therefore  of  no  small  import- 
ance to  the  empire,  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection ;  and,  in  order  to  conceal  his  design,  and  take 
them  uprovided,  he  drew  off  his  forces  on  pretence  of 
marching  to  the  distant  parts  of  Cilicia  ;  but  after  a 
day's  journey  stopt  short,  and  having  refreshed  his  ar~ 
my,  and  left  his  baggage  behind,  turned  back  again  in 
the  night  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  reached  Ama- 
nus  before  day  on  the  thirteenth  of  October.  He  di^ 
vided  his  troops  among  his  four  heutenants,  and  him- 
self accompanied  by  his  brother,  led  up  one  part  of 
them,  and  so  coming  upon  the  natives  by  surprize, 
they  easily  killed  or  made   them   all  prisoners :  they 

■'r   Ad  Av.  c.  iS. 
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took  six  strolig  forts,  and  burned  many  more  ;  but  the 
capital  of  the  mountain,  Erana,  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, and  held  out  from  break  of  day,  to  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Upon  this  success,  Ckero  'was  saluted  Em- 
peror, and  sat  down  again  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
wh^re  he  spent  five  days,  in  demolishing  the  other 
strong  holds,  and  wasting  the  lands  of  these  mountain- 
eers. In  this  place  his  troops  were  lodged  in  the  same 
camp  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  formerly  use<l, 
when  he  beat  Darius  at  Issus ;  and  where  there  re- 
mained three  altars,  as  the  monument  of  his  victory, 
v/hich  bore  his  name  to  that  day  :  a  circumstance, 
which  furnished  matter  for  some  pleasantry,  in  his  let- 
ters to  his  friends  at  Rome  %, 

From  Amanus,  he  led  his  army  to  another  part  of 
the  highlands,  the  most  disaffected  to  the  Roman  name. 


±  Qui  raons  erat  hostium  plenus  sempiternorum.  Kic.  a.  d.  iii, 
idus  Octob.  magnum  mamerum  hostium  occidimus.  Castella  muni- 
tissima,  nocturno  Pontinii  adventu,  nostro  matutino  cepimus,  incen- 
dimus.  Imperatores  appellati  sumus.  Castra  paucos  dies  habui-* 
mus,  ea  ipsa,  quie  contra  Darium  habuerat  apud  Issum  Alexander, 
Imperator  baud  paulo  melior,  qnam  aut  tu  aut  ego.  Ibidiesquin- 
que  morati,  direpto  et  vastato  Amano,  inde  discessinius. — Ad  Att. 
5.  20. 

Expedite  exercitu-  ita  noctu  iter  feci,  ut  ad  iii.  Id.  Octob.  cum 
luclsceret,  in  Aitianum  ascenderem,  distributisque  cohoitibus  et 
auxiliis,  cum  aliis  Quintus  ff  ater  legatus,  mecum  simul,  aliis  C. 
Pontinius  Legatus,  reliquis  M.  Anneius,  et  M.  Tullius  legati  prse- 
essent :  plerosque  nee  opinantes  oppressimus — Eranam  autcm,  quae 
fuit  non'viqi  instar,  sed  urbi,  quod  erat  Amani  caput— acriter  et 
diu  repugnantibus,  Pontinio  illam  partem  Amani  tenente,  ex  ante- 
iucano  tempore  usque  ad  horam  diei  decimam,  magna  multitudine 
hostium  occissa,  cepimus,. castellaque  szx  capta  :  complura  incendi- 
mus.  His  rebus  ita  gestis,  castra  in  radicibus  Amani  habuimus  a- 
pud-aras  Alexandri  quatriduum  :  et  in  reliquiis  Amani  delendis, 
agrisque  vastandis — id  tempus  orane  consumsimus- — Ep.  fam.  1^4 
4.  vid.  ibid.  2.  ic. 
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possessed  by  a  stout  and  free  people,  who  had  never 
been  subject  even  to  the  king  of  that  country.  Their 
chief  town  was  called  Pindenissum,  situated  on  a  steep 
and  craggy  hill,  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art, 
and  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  defence  : 
it  was  the  constant  refuge  of  all  deserters,  and  the  har- 
bour of  foreign  enemies,  and  at  that  very  time  was  ex- 
pecting and  prepared  to  receive  the  Parthians :  Cice- 
ro, resolving  therefore  to  chastise  their  insolence,  and 
bring  thenr  under  the  Roman  yoke,  laid  siege  to  it  in 
form  ;  and  though  he  pushed  it  on  with  all  imagina- 
ble vigour,  and  a  continual  battery  of  his  engines,  yet 
it  cost  him  above  six  weeks  to  reduce  it  to  the  neces- 
sity of  surrendering  at  discretion.  The  inhabitants 
\tere  sold  for  slaves,  and  vv^hen  Cicero  was  writing  the 
account  from  his  tribunal,  lie  liad  already  raised  about 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  that  sale  :  all  the  o- 
ther  plunder,  excepting  the  horses,  was  given  to  the 
soldiers.  In  his  letter  upon  it  to  Atticus,  "  the  Pin- 
"  denissians,"  says  he,  "  surrendered  to  me  on  the  Sa- 
"  turnalia,  after  a  siege  of  seven-and-forty  days :  but 
"  what  the  plague,  you  will  say,  are  these  Pindenis- 
''  sians  ?  I  never  heard  of  their  name  before. — How 
"  can  I  help  that  ?  could  I  turn  Cilicia  into  ^toha  or 
"  Macedonia  ?  take  this  however  for  certain,  that  no 
"  man  could  do  more  than  I  have  done,  with  such  an 
"  army  *,"   &c.      After  this  action,   another  neio-li  - 


*  Confectis  his  rebus  ad  oppidum  Eleutherocilicum,  Pinde«i^- 
sum,  exercitum  adduxi  :  quod  cum  esset  altissimo  et  munitissimo 
loco,   ab  iisque  incolerctur,   qui  ne  regibus  quidem  unqusun  paruis- 

sent : 

Vol.  II.  Q 
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bouring  nation,  of  the  same  spirit  and  fierceness,  cal- 
led Tiburani,  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Pindenissum,  vo- 
luntarily submitted,  and  gave  hostages ;  so  that  Cice- 
ro sent  his  army  into  vt^inter  quarters  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother,  into  those  parts  of  the  province 
wliich  were  thought  the  most  turbulent  f . 

While  he  v/as  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Papirius 
Pcetus,  an  eminent  wit  and  Epicurean,  with  whom  he 
had  a  particular  intimacy  and  correspondence  of  face- 
tious letters,  sent  him  some  military  instructions  in  the 
way  of  raillery  ;  to  which  Cicero  answered  in  the  same 
jocose  manner  :  "  Your  letter,"  says  he,  "  has  made 
"  me  a  great  commander  :  I  was  wholly  ignorant  "bc- 
"  fore  of  your  great  skill  in  the  art  of  war ;  but  per- 
"  teive  that  you  have  read  Pyrrhus  and  Cineas. — 
"  Wherefore  I  intend  to  follow  your  precepts,  and, 
**  withal,  to  have  some  ships  in  readiness  on  the  coast ; 
"  for  they  deny  that  there  can  be  any  better  defence 
"  against  the  Parthian  horse.     But,  raillery  apart : — 

sent  :  cum  et  fugitivos  reciperent,  et  Parthorum  adventum  acerri- 
me  expectarent :  ad  existimationem  imperii  pertinere  -arbitratus  sum 
comprimere  eorum  audaciam— vallo  et  fossa  circumdedi,  sex  castel- 
lis,  castrisque  maxirais  sepsi,  aggere,  vineis,  turribus  oppugnavi, 
ususque  tormentis  multis,  multis  sagittariis,  magno  labore  meo — 
septimo  quadragesimo  die  rem  confeci.     Ep.  fam.  15.  4. 

Qui  (malum)  isti  Pindenissce  ?  qui  sunt  ?  inquies  :  nomen  audivi 
nunquam.  Quid  ego  faciara  ?  potui  Ciliciam,  i^toliam  aut  Ma- 
cedoniam  reddere  ?  hoc  jam  sic  habeto,  nee  hoc  exercitu  Jbic  tanta 
negotia  gcri  potuisse,  &c.     Ad  Att.  5.  20. 

Mancipia  vasnibant  Saturnalibus  tertiis,  cum  haec  scribebam  in 
tribunal!,  res  erat  ad  H.  S.  cxx.     lb. 

f  His  erant  fiiiitimi  pari  scelere  et  audaoia  Tiburani  :  ab  his,  Pin- 
denisso  capto,  obsides  accepi,  fixercitum  in  hiberna  dimisi.  Q^  Fra- 
trem  negotio  proeposui,  ut  in  vicis  aut  captis  aut  malo  pacatis  exer- 
citus  collocaretur.     Ep.  fam.  15.  4. 
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"  you  little  think  what  a  general  you  have  to  deal 
"  with :  for,  in  this  government,  I  have  reduced  to 
"  practice,  w^iat  I  had  worn  out  before  with  reading, 
"  the  whole  institution  of  Cyrus  *,"  &c.  These  mar- 
tial exploits  spread  Cicero's  fame  into  Syria,  where 
Bibulus  was  just  arrived  to  take  upon  him  the  com- 
rtiand  >  but  kept  himself  close  within  the  gates  of 
Antioch,  till  the  country  was  cleared  of  all  the  Par- 
thians  :  his  envy  of  Cicero's  success,  and  title  of  trm- 
peror,  made  him  impatient  to  purchase  the  same  ho- 
nour by  the  same  service,  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
mountain  Amanus  :  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
repulsed  in  his  attempt,  with  the  entire  loss  of  the  first 
cohort,  and  several  officers  of  distinction,  which  Cice- 
ro calls  an  ugly  blow,  both  for  the  time  and  the  effect 
't)f  itf. 

Though  Cicero  had  obtained  what  he  calls  a  just 
victory  at  Amanus,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  ap- 
pellation of  emperor^  which  he  assumed  from  this  time; 
yet  he  sent  no  pubhc  account  of  it  to  Rome,  till  after 
the  affair  of  Pindeiiissum,  an  exploit  of  more  eclat  and 
importance  ,  for  which  he  expected  the  honour  of  a 
tha?iksgii:ing,  and  began  to  entertain  hopes  even  of  a 
triumph.  His  public  letter  is  lost,  but  that  loss  is  sup- 
plied by  a  particular  narrative  of  the  whole  action  in 

*  Ep.  fsm.  ^.j^s- 

f  Erat  in  Syria  nostrun^  nomen  in  gratia.  Venit  interim  Bibu- 
lus. Credo  voluit  appellatioiie  hac  inani  nobis  esse  par.  In  eoddni 
Amano  coepit  laureolam  in  raustaceo  qLUtiere.  At  ille  cohortem 
primain  totam  perdidit — sane  plagam  ocHosam  acctperat  tuaa  re  twm 
tempore.     Ad  Att.  5,  20. 
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a  private  letter  to  Cato  :  the  design  of  paying  this  com- 
phment  to  Cato,  v>  as  to  engage  his  vote  and  concur- 
rence to  the  decree  of  the  supplication  ;  and,  by  the 
pains  which  he  takes  to  obtain  it,  where  he  was  sure 
of  gaining  his  point  without  it,  shews  the  high  opinion 
wfiich  he  had  of  Cato's  authority,  and  how  desirous  he 
was  to  have  the  testimony  of  it  on  his  side.  But  Ca- 
to was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose  by  compli- 
ment, or  motives  of  friendship  :  he  was  an  enemy  by 
principle  to  all  decrees  of  this  kind,  and  thought  them 
bestowed  too  cheaply,  and  prostituted  to  occasions  un- 
worthy of  them  :  so  that  when  Cicero's  letters  came 
under  deliberation,  though  he  spoke  with  all  imagina- 
ble honour  and  respect  of  Cicero,  and  highly  extolled 
both  his  civil  and  military  administration,  yet  he  vot- 
ed against  the  supplication  ;  which  was  decreed,  how- 
ever, without,  any  other  dissenting  voice,  except  that 
of  Favonius,  who  loved  always  to  mimic  Cato,  and  of 
Hirrus,  who  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Cicero  :  yet, 
when  the  vote  w^as  over,  Cato  himself  assisted  in  draw- 
ing up  the  decree,  arid  had  his  name  inserted  in  it ; 
which  was  the  usual  mark  of  a  particular  approbation 
of  the  thing,  ajid  friendship  to  the  person  in  whose  fa- 
vour it  passed  *.     But  Cato's  answer  to  Cicero's  letter 

*  Nunc  pubiice  literas  Romam  mittere  parabam.       Uberiores 
erunt,'  quam  si  ex  Amano  nrisissem.     Ibid. 

Deinde  de  triumpho,  quern  video,  nisi  reipub.  tempora  impedient, 
ti/T^o^t^ov.      Ad  Att.  "J.  I, 

.'  Ei  porro  assensus  est  unus,  familiaris  meus  Favonius  j  alter  iratus 
Hirrus.     Cato  autem  et  scribendo  affuit.     lb. 
r^P^esipsa  declarat,   tibi  ilium   honorem  supplicationis  jucundum 
fuisse,  quod  scribendo  affuisti.     Hyc;c  enim  Senatus  consulta  non  ig- 

roTO 
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will  shew  the  temper  of  the  man,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  he  acted  on  this  occasion. 

M.  Cato  to  M.  T.  Cicero,  Emperor. 

"  In  comphance  with  what  both  the  republic  and 
*'  our  private  friendship  require  of  me,  I  rejoice  that 
"  your  virtue,  innocence,  diligence,  approved  in  the 
"  greatest  affairs,  exerts  itself  every  \\iiere  with  equal 
"  vigour ;  at  home  in  the  gown,  abroad  in  arms.  I 
"  did  all,  therefore,  that  I  could  do,  agreeably  to  my 
*'  own  judgment,  when,  in  my  vote  and  speech,  I  as- 
"  cribed  to  your  innocence  and  good  conduct  the  de- 
*'  fence  of  your  province,  the  safety  of  the  kingdom 
"  and  person  of  Ariobarzanes ;  the  recovery  of  the  al« 
"  lies  to  their  duty  and  affection  to  our  empire.  I  am 
"  glad  however,  that  a  supplication  is  decreed  ;  if 
"  chance  had  no  part,  but  the  whole  was  owmg  to 
"  your  consummate  prudence  and  moderation,  you 
"  are  better  pleased  that  we  should  hold  ourselves  in- 
"  debted  to  the  gods,  than  to  you.  But  if  you  thinly 
"  that  a  supplication  will  pave  the  way  to  a  triumph, 
"  and  for  that  reason  chuse  that  fortune  should  have 
"  the  praise,  rather  than  yourself;  yet  a  triumph  does 
'■•'  not  always  follow  a  supplication,  and  it  is  much  more 
"  honourable  than  any  triumph,  for  the  senate  to  de- 
*'  cree,  that  a  province  is  preserved  to  the  empire  by 
*'  the  mildness  and  innocence  of  the  general,  rather. 


noro  ab  araicissiinis  eju^,  cujus  de  honore  agitur,  scnbisolere.      Ep. 
iura.  15.  6.       . 
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"  than  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  the  favour  of  the  gods. 
**  This  was  the  purpose  of  my  vote  ;  and  I  hate  now 
"  employed  more  words,  than  it  is  my  custom  to  do, 
*:^  that  you  might  perceive,  what  I  chiefly  v/ish  to  tes- 
"  tify,  how  desirous  I  am  to  convince  you,  that,  in  re~ 
"  gard  to  your  glory,  I  had  a  mind  to  do  what  I  took 
"  to  be  the  most  honourable  for  you ;  yet  rejoice  to 
"  see  that  done  which  you  are  the  most  pleased  with. 
"  Adieu,  and  still  love  me ;  and,  agreeably  to  the 
**  course  which  you  have  begun,  continue  your  inte- 
"  grity  and  diligence  to  the  allies,  and  the  republic  *." 
Caesar  was  delighted  to  hear  of  Cato's  stiffness,  in 
hopes  that  it  would  create  a  coldness  between  him  and 
Cicero ;  and,  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Cicera,  up- 
on the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  supplication  decreed 
to  him,' took  care  to  aggravate  the  rudeness  and  in- 
gratitude of  Gato  f .  Cicero  himsslf  was  highly  dis- 
gusted at  it ;  especially  when  Cato  soon  afterwards 
voted  a  supplication  to  his  son-in-law,  Bibulua,  who 
had  done  much  less  to  deserve  it.  "  Cato,"  says  he^ 
"  was  shamefully  malicious ;  he  gave  me  what  I  did 
^  not  ask,  a  character  of  integrity,  justice,  clemency  -; 
**  but  denied  me  what  I  did — yet  this  same  man  vot- 
t*  ed  a  supplication  of  twenty  days  to  Bibulus :  par- 
**  don  me  if  I  cannot  bear  this  usage — f  yet  as  he 


*  Ep.  fam.  15.  5. 

j-  Itaque  Caisar  ils  litteris,  quibus  mihi  gratulatur,  ct  omnia  pol- 
Hcetur,   quo  modo  exultat   Catonis  in  mb  ingratissimi  injuria  -,  ad 

Att.  7-  2-       . 

X  Aveo  scire — Cato  quid  agat  :  qui  quidem  in  me  turpiter  fuit 
^^alevolus.     Dedit  integritatis,  justitite,  clementiae,  fidei,  testimp- 
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had  a  good  opinion  of  Cato  in  the  main,  and  a  farther 
suit  to  make  to  the  senate,  in  the  demand  of  a  tri- 
umph, he  chose  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and  re- 
turned him  a  civil  answer,  to  signify  his  satisfaction 
and  thanks  for  what  he  had  thought  fit  to  do  ^. 

Cicero's  campaign  ended  just  so  as  Caelius  had  wish- 
ed in  one  of  his  letters  to  him  ;  \^ith  fighting  enough 
to  give  a  claim  to  the  laurel ;  yet  without  the  risk  of 
a  battle  with  the  Parthians  f ,  During;  these  months 
of  action,  he  sent  away  the  two  young  CJceros,  the  son 
and  nephew,  to  king  Deiotarus's  court,  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  king's  son,  who  came  on  purpose  to  invite 
them  :  they  were  kept  strictly  to  their  books  and  exer^ 
<:ises,  and  made  great  proficiency  in  both;  though  the 
one  of  them,  as  Cicero  says,  wanted  the  bit,  the  other 
the  spur  :  their  tutor  Dionysius  attended  them,  a  man 
of  great  learning  aiijd  probity,  but,  as  his  young  pupils 
complained,  horribly  passionate  J.  Deiotarus  himself 
was  setting  forward  to  join  Cicero  with  all  his  forces, 
upon  the  first  news  of  the  Parthian  irruption  :  he  had 


Ilium,  quocj  non  quaerebam,  quod  postulabnm,  negavit at  hie  i- 

dem  Bibulo  dierum  viginti.  Ignoscg  mihi,  non  possum  hcec  ferre — 
ibid. 

*  Ep.  fam.  15.  6, 

-f-  Ut  optnsti,  ita.est  j  velles  enim,  als,  tantummodo  ut  haberem 
negotii  quod  esset  ad  laureolum  satis.  Parthos  times,  quia  diflidi^ 
copiis  nostris.      Ep.  fam.  2.  10.  8.  5. 

f  Cicerones  nostros  Deiotarus  iilius,  qui  rex  a  «enatu  appella- 
tus  est,  secum  in  regnum.  Dum  in  lestivis  nos  essemus,  ilium  pu-» 
eris  locum  esse  bellissimum  duximus.     Ad  Att.  5.  17. 

Cicerones  pueri  amaxit  inter  se,  discunt,  exercentur  :  sed  alter — - 
hxnis  eget,  alter  calcaribus — Dionysius  mihi  quidem  in  amoribtjs 
est.  Pueri  autem  aiunt  eum  furenter  irasci.  Sed  hon>o  nee  due*- 
tiqij  nee  Sfinctior  ficd  potest.     lb.  6.  i, 
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with  him  thirty  cohorts,  of  four  hundred  men  each, 
armed  and  discipHned  after  the  Roman  manner,  with 
two  thousand  horse  ;  but  the  Parthian  alarm  being 
over,  Cicero  sent  couriers  to  m.eet  him  on  the  road,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  marching  to  no  purpose  so  far 
from  his  own  dominions  f :  the  old  king  however  seems 
to  have  brought  the  children  back  again  in  person,  for 
the  opportunity  of  paying  his  compliments,  and  spend- 
ing some  time  with  his  friend  ;  for  by  what  Cicero  in-= 
timates,  they  appear  to  have  had  an  interview  if. 

The  remaining  part  of  Cicero's  government  was  em- 
ployed in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province  :  where  his 
whole  care  was,  to  ease  the  several  cities  and  districts 
of  that  excessive  load  of  debts  in  which  the  avarice 
and  rapaciousness  of  former  governors  had  involved 
them.  He  laid  it  down  for  the  fixed  rule  of  his  ad- 
ministration, not  to  suffer  any  money  to  be  expended 
either  upon  himself  or  his  officers :  and '  when  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  L.  TuUius,  in  passing  through  the 
country,  exacted  only  the  forage  and  firing,  which 
was  due  by  lav/,  and  that  but  once  a-day,  and  not,  a^ 
all  others  had  done  before,  from  every  tov/n  and  vil- 
lage through  v/hich  they  passed,  he  was  much  out  of 
humour,  and  could  not  help  complaining  of  it  as  a 


%  Mihi  tamen  cum  Delotaro  convenit,  ut  ille  in  meis  castris  as- 
set cum  omnibus  suis  copiis,  habet  autem  cohortes  quadringen arias 
nostra  armatura  triginta  ;  equitum  duo  millia — ib. 

Deiotarum  confe'itim  jam  ad  me  venientem  cum  magno  et  firma 
equitatu  et  peditatu,  et  cum  omnibus  suis  copiis,  certiorem  feci,  non 
videriesse  causam  cur   abesset  a  regno — Ep.  fam.  15.  4. 

[i  Deictarus  mrhj  narravit,  &c.  ad  Att.  6.  i.  5.  2i. 
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Stain  upon  his  government,  since  none  of  his  people 
besides  had  taken  even  a  single  farthing.  All  the 
wealthier  cities  of  the  province  used  to  pay  to  all  their 
proconsuls  large  contributions,  for  being  exempted 
from  furnishing  winter-quarters  to  the  army  :  Cyprus 
alone  paid  yearly,  on  this  single  account,  two  hun- 
dred talents,  or  about  forty  thousand  pounds :  but 
Cicero  remitted  this  whole  tax  to  them,  which  alone 
made  a  vast  revenue  ;  and  applied  all  the  customary 
perquisites  of  his  office  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed 
province  :  yet,  for  all  his  services  and  generosity, 
which  amazed  the  poor  people,  he  would  accept  no 
honours  but  what  were  merely  verbal ;  prohibiting 
all  expensive  monuments,  as  statues,  temples,  brazen 
horses,  &^c.  which,  by  the  flattery  of  Asia,  used  to  be 
erected,  of  course,  to  all  governors,  t  ough  ever  s® 
corrupt  and  oppressive.  While  he  was  upon  his  visi- 
tation of  the  Asiatic  districts,  there  happened  to  be  a 
kind  of  famine  in  the  country  ;  yet  wherever  he  came, 
he  not  only  provided  for  his  family  at  his  ov/n  expence, 
but  prevailed  with  the  merchants  and  dealers,  who 
had  any  quantity  of  corn  in  their  store-houses,  to  sup- 
ply the  people  with  it  on  easy  terms*;  living  him- 

*  Cave  putes  qulcquam  homines  magis  unquam  essa  miratos,  quam 
nullum  teruncium,  me  obtinente  provinciam,  sumtus  factum  esse, 
nee  in.  remp.  nee  in  quemquam  meorum,  pn^terquam  in  L.  TuUi- 
um,  legatum.  Is  ca;teroqui  abstinens  (sed  Julia  lege  transita, 
semel  tamen  in  diem,  non  ut  alii  solebant  omnibus  vicis)  facit  ut 
mihi  excipiendus  sit,  cum  teruncium  nego  sumtus  factum.  Practer 
eum  accepit  nemo.  Has  sordes  a  nostro  Q^Titinio  accepimus. — ' 
Ad  Att.  5.  21. 

Civitates  locupletes,  ne  in  hiberna  milites  reciperent,  magnas 

pecuni'it\ 
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self,  all  the  while,  splendidly  and  hospitably,  and  keep- 
ing ail  open  table,  not  only  for  all  the  Roman  officers, 
but  the  gentry  of  tlie  province  f .  In  the  following 
letter  to  Atticus,  he  gives  him  a  summary  view  of  his 
manner  of  governing. 

*M  see,"  says  he,  "  that  you  are  much  pleased  with 
*^  my  moderation  and  abstinence ;  but  you  would  be 
•*  much  more  so  if  you  were  with  me,  especially  at  Lao- 
*'  dicea,  where  I  did  wonders  at  the  sessions,  which  I 
"  have  just  held,  for  the  affairs  of  the  dioceses,  from 
*'  the  thirteenth  of  February  to  the  first  of  May.  Ma- 
"  ny  cities  are  wholly  freed  from  all  their  debts,  many 
**  greatly  eased,  and  all,  by  being  allowed  to  govern 
"  themselves  by  their  own  laws,  have  recovered  new 
"  life.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  I  have  put  them 
"  into  a  capacity  of  freeing,  or  of  easing  themselves, 
*'  at  least,  of  their  debts  ;  the  one  is,  by  suffering  no 
*'  expence  at  all  to  be  made  on  the  account  of  my  go- 
"  vernmentt  When  I  say  none  at  all,  I  speak  not  hy- 
*'  perbolically ;  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  farthing  :  it 
*'  is  incredible  to  think  what  relief  they  have  found 
"  from  this  single  article.     The  other  is  this ;  their 


pecunlas  dabant.  Cyprii  talenta  Attica  cc.  Qua  ex  Insula  (non 
vTi^/ioXiKa^  sed  verlssime  loquor)  nummus  nullus  me  obtinente  ero  • 
gabitur.  Ob  hccc  beneficia,  quibus  obstupescunt,  nuUos  honores 
m^hi,  nisi  verborum,  decern!  sino.  Statuas,  fana,  Tg^^/TTTrof,  prohi- 
beo.     lb. 

Fames,  quoi  erat  in  liac  mea  Asia,  mihi  optanda  fuerit.  Qua- 
cunque  iter  feci,  nulla  vi, — auctoritate  et  cohortatione  perfeci,  ut 
et  Grieci  et  cives  Romaiji,  qui  frumentum  compresserunt,  magnum 
numerum  populis  poUicerentur.     lb. 

f-  Ita  vivam,  ut  maximos  sumptus  facio.  Miriiice  delector  hoc 
institutp.     Ad  Att.  5,  15.  • 
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♦*  own  Greek  magisttates  had  strangely  abused  and 
♦'  plundered  them.  I  examined  every  one  of  then^ 
"  who  had  borne  any  office  for  ten  years  past :  they 
*'  all  plainly  confessed ;  and,  without  the  ignominy 
*'  oia  public  conviction,  made  restitution  of  the  mo- 
^*  ney  which  they  had  pillaged  :  so  that  the  people, 
*'  who  had  paid  nothing  to  our  farmers  for  the  present 
• '  lustrum,  have  now  paid  the  arrears  of  the  last,  even 
-'  without  matmuring.  This  has  placed  me  in  high 
"  favour  with  the  publicans ;  a  grateful  set  of  men, 
"  you'll  say :  I  have  really  found  them  such  :  The  rest 
• '  of  my  jurisdiction  shall  be  managed  with  the  same 
*'  address  ;  and  create  the  same  admiration  of  my  cle- 
*'  mency  and  easiness.  There  is  no  difficulty  of  ac- 
^'  cess  to  me,  as  there  is  to  all  other  provincial  gover- 
"  nors ;  no  introduction  by  my  chamberlain  :  I  am 
"  always  up  before  day,  and  walking  in  my  hall,  with 
"  -my  doors  open,  as  I  used  to  do,  when  a  candidate 
♦*  at  Rome :  this  is  great  and  gracious  here  ;  though 
"  not  at  all  troublesome  to  me,  from  my  old  habit  and 
*'  discipline,"  *  &-c. 

This  method  of  governing  gave  no  small  umbrage 
to  Appius ;  who  considered  it  as  a  reproach  upon  liim- 
self^  and  sent  several  querulous  letters  to  Cicero,  be-- 
cause  he  had  reversed  some  of  his  constitutions : 
"  And  no  wonder,"  says  Cicero,  *'  that  he  is  displeased 
"  with  my  manner,  for  what  can  be  more  unlike,  than 
"  his  administration  and  mine?  under  him,  theprovince- 
^  was  drained  byexpences  and  exactions ;  under  me;  nor' 

*  AcTAtt,  €.  2. 
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"  a  penny  levied  for  public  or  private  use  :  what  shall  I 

*'  say  of  his  praefects,  attendants,  lieutenants  ?  of  their 

"  plunders,  rapines,  injuries  ?  whereas  now,  there  is  not 

"  a  single  family  governed  with  such  order,  discipline,^ 

*'  and  modesty,  as  my  province.     This  some  of  Ap- 

''  plus's  friends  interpret  ridiculously ;  as  if  I  was  tak- 

*'  ing  pains  to  exalt  my  own  character,  in  order  to  de- 

*"'  press  his ;  and  doing  all  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  mj 

"  own  credit,  but  of  his  disgrace  ■*."     But  the  truth 

was,  that,  from  the  time  of  his  reconciliation  v/ith  Ap- 

pius,  he  had  a  sincere  desire  to  live  on  good  terms  with 

him ;   as  well  out  of  regard  to  the   splendour  of  his 

birth,  and  fortunes,  as  to  his  great  alliances ;  for  one 

of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Pompey's  son,  and  a- 

nother  to  Brutus  f  :   so  that,  though  their  principles 

and  m.axims  were  totally  different,  yet  he  took  care  to 

do  every  thing  with  the  greatest  professions  of  honour 

and  respect  towards  Appius,  even  when  he  found  it 

necessary  to  rescind  his  decrees ;  considering  himself 

only,  he  says,  as  a  second  physician  called  in  to  a  case 

of  sickness,  where  he  found  it  necessary  to  change- 

the  method  of  cure,  and,  when  the  patient  had  been 


*  Quid  enlm  potest  esse  tam  dissimile,  quam  illo  imperante,  ex- 
haustam  esse  sumptibus  et  jacturis  provinciam,  nobis  earn  obtinenti- 
bus,  nummum  nullum  esse  erogatum  nee  privatim  nee  publice,  &c. 
—ib.  6.  1. 

f  Ego' Appium,  ut  tecum  scepe  sumi  valde  dlligo.  Meque^  ab. 
eo  djligi  statim  cteptum  esse,  ut  simultatem  deposuimus,  sensi— jam 
me  Pompeii  totutn  esse  scis  :  Brutum  a  me  amari  intelligis.  Quid 
est  causai,  cur  mihi  non  in.optatis  est  complecti  hominem,  floren-, 
tern  tttate,  opibus,  honoribus,  ip.p-en:o,  liberie,  pt-ooinqui.s,  aflinibuSj 
;finic:5:- I-Ep.  fain.  2."i3. 
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brought  low  by  evacuations,  and  blood-letting,  to  ap- 
ply all  kinds  of  lenitive  and  restoring  medicines  J. 

As  soon  as  the  government  of  Cilicia  V\^as  allotted 
to  him,  he  acquainted  Appius  with  it  by  letter,  beg- 
ging of  him,  that,  as  no  man  could  succeed  to  it  with 
a  more  friendly  disposition  than  himself,  so  Appius 
would  deliver  up  the  province  to  him,  in  such  a  con- 
dition, as  one  friend  would  expect  to  receive  it  from 
another  *  :  in  answer  to  which,  Appius,  having  inti- 
mated some  desire  of  an  interview,  Cicero  took  occa- 
sion to  press  it  with  much  earnestness,  as  a  thing  of 
great  service  to  them  both  ;  and  that  it  might  not  be 
defeated,  gave  him  an  account  of  all  his  stages  and 
motions,  and  offered  to  regulate  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  make  the  place  of  their  meeting  the  most  a- 
greeable  to  Appius's  convenience  :  but  Appius  being 
disgusted  by  the  first  edicts  which  Cicero  published, 
resolved  for  that  reason  to  disappoint  him ;  and  as  Ci- 
cero advanced  into  the  province,  retired  still  to  the 
remoter  parts  of  it,  and  contrived  to  come  upon  him 
at  last  so  suddenly,  that  Cicero  had  not  warning,  e- 
iiough  given  to  go  out  and  meet  him  ;  v/hich  Appius 
laid  hold  of,  as  a  fresh  ground  of  complaint  against 


X  Ut  si  Medicus,  cum  tegrotus  alii  medico  traditus  sit,  irasci  ve- 
lit  ei  medico,  lui  "^ibi  £ucccs:5ent,  si  qua;  ipse  in  curandq  constituent 
mutet  ille.  Sic  Appius,  cum  j|  a(poii^i<riUi  provinclam  curarit,  san- 
guinera  miseiit,  &.c.  ad  Att.  6.  i. 

*  Cum  contra  voluntatem  meam  —  accidisset,  ut  mini  cum  im- 
perio  in  provinciam  ir^  necesse  esset — hcec  una  consolatio  occurre- 
bat,  quod  neque  tibi  amicior,  quam  ego  sum,  quisquam  posset  !^mc- 
cedere,  neque  ego  ab  ullo  provinciam  accipere,  qui  mallet  earn  mlhi 
<|uam  maxime  aptam  explicatamque  tradere,  &c.     Ep.  f\m.  3.  z. 
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Gieero's  prid^,  for  refusing  thsit  comrfion  piece  of  res- 
pect to  him  f. 

This  provoked  Cicero  to  expostulate  with  him,  with 
great  spirit— r—"  I  was  informed/*  says  he,  "  by  one 
"  of  my  apparitors,  that  you  complained  of  me  for  aot 
^-  coining  out  to  meet  you  :  I  despised  you,  it  seems, 

*'  so  as  nothing  could  be  prouder when  yoiir  ser- 

•*  vant  came  to  me  near  midnight,  and  told  me,  that 
"  you  "would  be  with  me  at  Iconium  before  day,  but 
"  could  not  say  by  which  road,  when  there  were  two ; 
*'  I  sent  out  your  friend  Varro  by  the  one,  and  Q^ 
**  Lepta,  the  commander  of  my  artillery,  by  the  o- 
**  ther,  with  instructions  to  each  of  them,  to  bring  me 
"  timely  notice  of  your  approach,  that  I  might  come 
"  out  in  person  to  meet  you.  Lepta  came  running 
"  back  presently  in  all  haste  to  acquaint  me,  that  you 
'*  had  already  passed  by  the  camp  ;  upon  which  I  went 
"  directly  to  Iconium,  where  you  knov/  the  rest.  Did 
"  I  then  refuse  to  come  out  to  you  ?  to  Appius  Clau- 
"  dius ;  to  an  emperor ;  then,  according  to  ancient 
*'  custom  ;  and  above  all  to  my  friend  ?  I,  who  of  all 
"  men  am  apt  to  do  more  in  that  way  than  become?"^ 
**  my  dignity  ?  but  enough  of  this.  The  same  man 
'"  told  me  likewise,  that  you  said,  What !  Appius 
"  went  out  to  meet  Lentulus ;  Lentulus  to  Appius  ; 
"  but  Cicero  would  not  come  out  to  Appius.  Can 
"  you  then  be  guilty  of  such  impertinence  ?  a  man,  iil 

j-  me  libenter  ad  tjxm  partem  provincite  primum  esse  ventu- 

rum,  quo  te  maxime  velle  arbitrarer,  &.c. — ib.  5. 

Appius  noster,  cum  me  adventaxe  videt,  profectus  est,  Tarsunr 
usque  Laodicea — ad  Att.  5-17- 
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♦'  my  judgment,  of  the  greatest  prudence,  learning, 
"  experience  ;  and  I  may  add,  politeness  too,  vAiich 
"the  Stoics  rightly  judge  to  be  a  virtue  ?  Do  you 
*'  imagine,  that  your  Appius's  and  Lentulus's  are  of 
"  more  weight  with  me  tiian  the  ornaments  of  virtue  .^ 
"  Before  I  had  obtained  those  honours,  which,  in  the 
"  opinion  of  the  world,  are  thought  to  be  tiie  greatest, 
"  I  never  fondly  admii'ed  those  names  of  yours  :  I 
"  looked  indeed  upon  those,  who  had  left  them  to 
*'  you,  as  great  men  ;  but  after  I  had  acquired,  and 
"  born  the  highest  commands,  so  as  to  have  nothing 
"  more  to  desire,  either  of  honour  or  glory,  I  never  in- 
**  deed  considered  myself  as  your  superior,  but  hoped 
"  that  I  was  become  your  equal :  nor  did  Pompey, 
*'  whom  I  prefer  to  all  men  who  ever  lived,  nor  Len- 
"  tulus,  whom  I  prefer  to  myself,  think  otherwise  :  if 
"  you  however  are  of  a  different  opinion,  it  will  do 
^tyou  no  harm  to  read  with  some  attention  what  A- 
**  thenodorus  says  on  this  subject,  that  you  may  learn 
^*  wherein  true  nobility  consists.  But  to  return  to 
**  the  point :  I  desire  you  to  look  upon  me,  not  only 
■**  as  your  friend,  but  a  m^ost  affectionate  one  :  it  shall 
"  be  my  care  by  all  possible  services  to  convince  you 
**  that  I  am  truly  so  :  but  if  you  have  a  mind  to  let 
"  people  see  that  you  are  less  concerned  for  my  in- 
'**  terests,  in  my  absence,  than  my  pains  for  yours  de- 
'"  served,  I  free  you  from  that  trouble  ; 

"  For  I  have  friends  enough  to  serve  and  love 
"  Both  me  and  mine,  and  above  ail,  Great  Jove. 

lb.  I.  174. 
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"  but  if  you  'are  naturally  querulous,  you  shall  not  still 
"  hinder  my  good  offices  and  wishes  for  you  :  all  that 
"  you  will  do,  is  to  make  me  less  solicitous  how  you 
"  take  them.  I  have  written  this  with  more  than  my 
"  usual  freedom,  from  the  consciousness  of  my  duty 
"  and  affection,  which  being  contracted  by  choice  and 
"  judgment,  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  preserve,  as 
"  long  as  you  think  proper.     Adieu  *." 

Cicero's  letters  to  Appius  make  one  book  of  his  fa- 
miliar epistles,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  of  the 
expostulatory  kind,  on  the  subject  of  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies and  complaints :  in  this  slippery  state  of  their 
friendship,  an  accident  happened  at  Rome,  which  had 
like  to  put  an  end  to  it.  His  daughter  Tullia,  after 
parting  from  her  second  husband  Crassipss,  as  it  is 
probably  thought,  by  divorce  f ,  was  married  in  her 
father's  absence  to  a  third,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  : 
several  parties  had  been  offered  to  her,  and  among 
them  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  who  afterwards  married  Li- 
via,  whom  Augustus  took  away  fi'om  him  :  Nero  made 
his  proposals  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia,  who  referred  him  to 
the  w^omen  to  whom  he  had  left  the  management  of 
that  affair ;  but  before  those  overtures  reached  them, 
they  had  made  up  the  match  with  Dolabella,  being 
mightily  taken  with  his  complaisant  and  obsequious 


*  Ep.  fam.  3.  7. 
f  What  confirms  this  notion  is,  that  Crassipes  appears  to  have 
been  alive  at  this  time,  and  under  Cicero's  displeasure,  who  men- 
tions him  as  the  only  senator,  besides  Hirrus,  to  whom  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  wTite  about  the  affair  of  his  supplication.  Ad  Att. 
7^  I'- 
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address  f .  He  was  a  nobleman  of  Patrician  descent, 
and  of  great  parts  and  politeness,  but  of  a  violent, 
daring,  ambitious  temper,  warmly  attached  to  G^sar ; 
and,  by  a  life  of  pleasure  and  expence,  which  the  pru- 
dence of  Tullia,  it  was  hoped,  would  correct,  greatly 
distressed  in  his  fortunes,  which  made  Cicero  very  un- 
easy, when  he  came  afterwards  to  knovv^  it  *.  Dola- 
bella,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  for  which  he  made 
Way  also  by  the  divorce  of  his  wife  f ,  gave  a  proof  of 
his  enterprising  genius,  by  impeaching  Appius  Clau- 
dius of  practices  against  the  state,  in  his  government 
of  Cilicia,  and  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  his  suit  for 
the  consulship.  This  put  a  grtat  difficulty  upon  Ci- 
cero, and  made  it  natural  to  suspect  that  he  privately 
favoured  the  impeachment,  vrhere  the  accuser  was  his 
son-in-law  :  but,  in  clearing  himself  of  it  to  Appius. 
though  he  dissembled  a  little  perhaps  in  disclaiming 
any  part  or  knowledge  of  that  match,  yet  he  was  very 
sincere  in  professing  himself  an  utter  stranger  to  the 


t  Ego  dum  in  proviiida  omnibus  rebus  Appium  orno,  subito 
sum  factus  accusatoris  ejus  socer—sed  crede  mihi'nihil  minus  puta- 
ram  ego,  qui  de  Ti.  Nerone,  qui  mecum  egerat,  certos  homines  ad 
mulieres  miserara,  qui  Romam  venerunt  f actis  sponsalibus.  Sed 
hoc  spero  melius.  Mulieres  quidem  valde  intelligo  delectari  obse 
quio  et  comitate  adolescentis. — ad  Att.  6.  6. 

^  Gener  est  suavis-^  quantum  vis  vel  ingenii,  vel  humanitatis  • 
satis.     Rehqua  quae  nosti  ferenda.     Ad  Att.  7.  3.  ^  ' 

Dolabellam  a  te  gaudeo  primum  laudari,  deinde  etiam  amarl. 
Aam  ea  qucc  speras  Tulli»  meae  prudentia  posse  temperan,  scio  crj 
tuae  epistolae  respondeant.     Ep.  fam.  2.  15.  it.  8.  i^. 

Hac  oblectabar  specula,'^  Dolabellam  mcum  fore  ab  iis  moles.tli^, 
quas  liberalitate  sua  contraxerat,  liberum— ib.  16. 

f  Illud  mihi  occurrit,  quod  inter  postulationcm,  ct  nominis  dc- 
lationem,  uxor  a  Dolabella  discessit— ib.  8.  6. 

Vol.  II.  P 
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impeachment,  and  was  in  truth  greatly  disturbed  at  it. 
But  as,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  succeeding  to  Ap- 
pius  in  his  government,  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  ca- 
pable of  serving  or  hurting  him  at  the  trial,  so  Pompey, 
who  took  great  pains  to  skreen  Appius,  was  extremely 
desirous  to  engage  him  on  their  side,  and  had  thoughts 
of  sending  one  of  his  sons  to  him  for  that  purpose : 
but  Cicero  saved  them  that  trouble,  by  declaring  ear- 
ly and  openly  for  Appius,  and  promising  every  thing' 
from  the  province  that  could  possibly  be  of  service  to 
him,  which  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  do  the  more 
forwardly,  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  treachery  to  his 
friend,  on  the  account  of  his  new  alliance  f  :  so  that 
Appius,  instead  of  declining  a  trial,  contrived  to  bring 
it,  on  as  soon  as  he  could ;  arid,  with  that  view,  hav- 
ing dropped  his  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  entered  the 
city,  and  offered  himself  to  his  judges,  before  his  ac- 
cuser was  prepared  for  him,  and  was  acquitted,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  of  both  the  indictments. 

In  a  Httle  time  after  his  trial  he  was  chosen  censor, 
together  with  Piso,  Caesar's  father-in-law,  the  last  who 
bore  that  office  during  the  freedom  of  the  republic, 
Clodius's  law,  mentioned  above,  which  had  greatly  re- 


f  Pompeius  dicitur  valde  pro  App'o  laborare,  ut  etiam  putent 
ulterutrum  de  filiis  ad  te  missurum.     Ibid. — 

Po^t  hoc  negotium  autem  et  temeiitatem  nostrl  Dolabellae  de- 
precatorem  me  pro  illius  periculo  pnebeo ib.  2.  13. 

Tamen  hac  mihi  atRnltate  nunciata,  non  majore  equidem  studio, 
S?d  acrius,  apertius,  significantius  dignitatem  tuam  defendissem — 
nam  ut  vetus  nostra  simultas  antea  stimulabat  me,  ut  caverem  ne 
cui  suspicionem  ficte  reeonciliata^  grati&e  darem :  sic  affinitas  no-- 
vara  euram  affert  cavcndi.     Ib.  3.  12. 
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Strained  the  power  of  these  magistrates,  was  repealed 
the  last  year  by  Scipio,  the  consul,  and  their  ancient 
authority  restored  to  them  if,  which  was  now  exercis- 
ed with  great  rigour  by  Appius,  who,  though  really  a 
libertine,  and  remarkable  for  indulging  himself  in  all 
the  luxury  of  life,  yet,  by  an  affectation  of  severity, 
hoped  to  retrieve  his  character,  and  pass  for  an  ad- 
mirer of  that  ancient  discipline  for  which  many  of  his 
ancestors  had  been  celebrated.  Caelius  gives  a  plea- 
sant account  of  him  to  Cicero  :  "  Do  you  know,"  says 
he,  "  that  the  censor  Appius  is  doing  wonders  amongst 
**  us,  about  statues  and  pictures,  the  number  of  our 
"  acres,  and  the  payment  of  debts :  he  takes  the  cen- 
"  sorship  for  soap  or  nitre,  and  thinks  to  scour  himself 
"  clean  with  it ;  but  he  is  mistaken ;  for  while  he  is 
"  labouring  to  wash  out  his  stains,  he  opens  his  very 
*'  veins  and  bowels,  and  lets  us  see  him  the  more  inti- 
"  mately  :  run  away  to  us,  by  all  the  gods,  to  laugh  at 
*  these  things :  Drusas  sits  judge  upon  adultery,  by 
"  the  Scantinian  law :  Appius  on  statues  and  pic- 
"  tures  *."  But  this  vain  and  unseasonable  attempt 
of  reformation,  instead  of  doing  any  good,  served  only 
to  alienate  people  from  Pompey's  cause,  with  whom 
Appius  was  strictly  aUied,  whilst  his  colleague  Piso, 


t  Dio,  p.  147.^ 
*  Scis  Appium  censorem  hie  ostenta  facere  ?  de  signis.  et  tabu- 
lis,  de  agri  modo,  et  aere  alieno  acerrime  agere  ?  persuasum  est  el, 
censuram  lomentum  aut  nit^utn  esse.  Errare  mihi  videtur.  Nam 
sordes  eluere  vult,  venas  sibi  omnes  et  viscera  jpcrit.  Curre  per 
Deos,  et  quam  primum  hcec  risum  veni.  Legis  Scantinlai  judici- 
um apud  Drusum  fieri.  Appium  de  tabulis  et  signis  agere.  ■  ■ 
Ep.  fam.  8.  14. 
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who  foresaw  that  effect,  chose  to  sit  still,  and  suffer 
him  to  disgrace  the  knights  and  senators  at  pleasure, 
which  he  did  with  great  freedom;  and,  amongst  o- 
thers,  turned  Sallust,  the  historian,  out  of  the  senate, 
and  was  hardly  restrained  from  putting  the  same  af- 
front upon  Curio,  which  added  still  more  friends  and 
strength  to  Cassar  *. 

As  to  the  public  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  affair^ 
that  engaged  all  peoples  thoughts,  was  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  breach  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  which 
seemed  now  unavoidable,  and  in  which  all  men  were 
beginning  to  take  part,  and  ranging  themselves  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  On  Pompey's,  there  was 
"  a  great  majority  of  the  senate  and  the  magistrates, 
"  with  the  better  sort  of  all  ranks :  on  Caesar's,  all  the 
"  criminal  and  obnoxious,  all  who  had  suffered  punish- 
"  ment,  or  deserved  it ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  youth, 
"  and  the  city  mob  ;  some  of  the  popular  tribunes, 
"  and  all  who  were  oppressed  with  debts ;  who  had  a 
*'  leader  fit  for  their  purpose,  daring,  and  well  provid- 
"■  ed,  and  v/anting  nothing  but  a  cause."  This  is  Ci- 
cero's account ;  and  Caelius's  is  much  the  same  :  "  I 
"  see,"  says  he,  "  that  Pompey  will  have  the  senate, 
*'  and  all  who  judge  of  things ;  Caesar,  all  who  Hve  in 
"  fear  and  uneasiness ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
*'  tween  their  armies  f."     Caesar  had  put  an  end  to 


*  Dio.  1.  40.  p.  150. 
j-  Hoc  video,  cum  homine  audacisslmo,  paratissimoque  negotium 
esse  :   omnes  damnatos,  omnes  ignommia  affectos,  omnes  damnatione 
Iguominlaque  dignos  iliac  fucerc.  Oranem  fere  juventutem,  omnem 

illam 
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the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  to 
the  Roman  yoke  :  but,  though  his  commission  wa§ 
near  expiring,  he  seemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giv- 
ing it  up,  and  returning  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
subject :  he  pretended,  that  he  could  not  possibly  be 
safe,  if  he  parted  with  his  army,  especially  while  Pom- 
pey  held  the  province  of  Spain,  prolonged  to  him  for 
five  years  f .  The  senate,  in  the  mean  while,  in  order 
to  make  him  e?sy,  had  consented  to  let  him  take  the 
consulship,  without  coming  to  sue  for  it  in  person  i- 
lout  when  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  the  consul,  M. 
Marcellus,  one  of  his  fiercest  enemies,  moved  them  to 
abrogate  his  command  directly,  and  appoint  him  a 
successor ;  and  since  the  war  w^as  at  an  end,  to  oblige' 
him  to  disband  his  troops,  and  to  come  likewise  in 
person  to  sue  for  the  consulship,  nor  to  allow  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  to  his  colonies  beyond  the  Po  :  this' 
related  particularly  to  a  favourite  colony,  which  C^- 
sar,  when  consul,  had  settled  at  Comum,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  granted  to  it  by 
the  Vatinian  law  %.  All  the  other  colonies  on  that  side 
of  the  Po  had  before  obtained  from  Pompey's  father  the 


illam  urbanam  ac  perditam  plebem  •,  trlbunos  v-alentes^ — omnes,  qui 
Ger£  alieno  premantur  — causam  solam  ilia  causa  non  habet,  ceteris 
rebus  abundat ad  Att.  7.  3. 

In  hac  discordia  video,  Cn.  Pompeium  senatum,  quique  res  judl- 
cant,  secum  habiturum  :  ad  Ciesarem  omnes,  qui  cum  tiraore  aut 
mala  spe  vivant  ad  Cidesarem  accessuros.  Exercitum  conferendum. 
non  esse.     Ep.  fam.  8".  14. 

f  Caesari  autem  persuasum  est,  se  salvura  esse  non  posse,  si  ab 
exercitu  recesserit.  Fert  illam  tamen  conditionem,  ut  ambo  exer- 
citus  tradant.     Ibid. 

%   Sueton.  J.  Ca;s.  c.  2S.  Strabo,  1.  5.  0.26. 
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rights  of  Latium,  that  is,  the  freedom  of  Rome  to  those 
who  had  born  an  annual  magistracy  in  them  :  but  M. 
Marcellus,  out  of  a  singular  enmity  to  Caesar,  would 
allow  no  such  right  to  his  colony  of  Comum ;  and 
having  caught  a  certain  Comensian  magistrate,  who 
was  'acting  the  citizen  at  Rome,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
seized,  and  publicly  whipt  :  an  indignity  from  which 
all  citizens  were  exempted  by  law  ;  bidding  the  man 
go  and  shew  those  marks  of  his  citizenship  to  C^sar  *. 
Cicero  condemns  this  act  as  violent  and  unjust;  "  Mar- 
*'  cellus,"  says  he,  "  behaved  shamefully  in  the  case  of 
"  the  Comensian  :  for  if  the  man  had  neve  been  a 
"  magistrate,  he  was  yet  of  a  colony  beyond  the  Po  ; 
"  so  that  Pompey  will  not  be  less  shocked  at  it  than 
*'  Csesar  himsdf  f ." 

The  other  consul,  Serv.  Sulpicius,  was  of  a  more 
candid  and  moderate  temper  ;  and,  being  unwilling  to 
give  such  a  handle  for  a  civil  war,  opposed  and  over- 
ruled the  motions  of  his  colleague,  by  the  help  of 
some  of  the  tribunes :  nor  was  Pompey  himself  dis- 
posed to  proceed  so  violently,  or  to  break  with  Caesar 
on  that  foot ;  but  thought  it  more  plausible  to  let  his 
term  run  out,  and.  his  command  expire  of  itself,  and  so 
throw  upon  him  the  odium  of  turning  his  arms  against; 
his  country,  if  he  should  resolve  to  act  against  the  se- 
nate and  the  laws.  This  counsel  prevailed,  after  many 
warm  contestations,  in  which  the  summer  was  chiefly 


*   Appian    2.  443. 

f  Marcellus  foede  de  Comensi  :  etsi  ille  magistratum  nongesserlt, 
crat  tamen  Transpadaniis.  Ita  '.'.ihi  vide'ur  non  minus  Stomach  J, 
nostrOy  ac  C«Fari  movisse.     Ad  Att.  5.  11. 
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spent,  and  a  decree  was  offered  or  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, "  That  the  consuls  elect,  L.  Paulus  and  C.  Mar- 
"  cellus  should  move  the  senate  on  the  first  of  March, 
*'  to   settle  the  consular  provinces ;  and  if  any  magi- 
*'  strate  should  interpose,  to  hinder  the  effect  of  their 
"  decrees,  that  he  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the 
*'  republic  ;  and  if  any  one  actually  interposed,  that 
"  this  vote  and  resolution  should  be  entered  into  the 
**  journals,  to  be  considered  some  other  time  by  the 
"  senate,  and  laid  also  before  the  people."     But  four 
of  the  tribunes  gave  their  joint  negative  to  this  decree, 
C.  Caelius,  L.  Vinicius,  P,  Cornehus,   and   C.  Vibius 
Pansa.     In  the  course  of  these  debates,  Pompey,  who 
affected  great  moderation  in  whatever  he  said  of  Cas- 
sar,  was  teized  and  urged  on  all  sides  to  make  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  his  sentiments.     When  he  called 
it  unjust  to  determine  any  thing  about  Caesar's  govern- 
ment, before  the  first  of  March,  the  term  prescribed 
to  it  by  law,  being  asked,  "  What,   if  any  one  should 
**  then  put  a  negative  upon  them,"  he  said,  "  there  was 
^'  no  difference  whether  Caesar  refused  to  obey  the  de- 
"  crees  of  the   senate,  or  provided  men  to  obstruct 
♦'  them  :"  "  What,"  says  another,  '*'  if  he  should  insist 
"  on  being  consul,  and  holding  his  province  too  ?  What,' ' 
replied  Pompey,  "  if  my  son  should  take  a  stick  and 
cudgel  me  J  ?"  intimating   the  one  to  be  as  incredible 
and  as  impious  also  as  the  other. 

%  Cum  interrogaretur,  si  qui  turn  intercederent :  dixit  hoc  nikll 
interesse,  utrum  C-  Csesar  senatui  dicto  aiidiens  futurus  non  esset, 
an  pa.raret,  qui  senatum  decernere  non  pateretur.     Quid  si,  inquit  , 

alius, 
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Cicero's  friend  Caelius  obtained  the  ^dileship  this 
summer  from  his  competitor.  Hirrus,  the  same  who 
had  opposed  Cicero  in  the  augurate,  and  whose  disap- 
pointment gave  occasion  to  many  jokes  between  them 
in  their  letters  f .  In  this  magistracy,  it  being  custo- 
mary to  procure  wild  beasts  of  all  kinds  from  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  city, 
Caslius  begged  of  Cicero  to  supply  him  with  panthers 
from  CiHcia,  and  to  employ  the  Cybarites,  a  people  of 
his  province  famed  for  hunting,  to  catch  them  :  "  for 
"  it  would  be  a  reflection  upon  you,"  says  he,  "  when 
"  Curio  had  ten  panthers  from  that  country,  not  to 
"  let  me  have  many  more."  He  recommends  to  him, 
at  the  same  time,  M.  Feridius,  a  Roman  knight,  who 
had  an  estate  in  Cilicia,  charged  with  some  services 
or  quit-rent  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  which  he  begs 
of  him  to  get  discharged,  so  as  to  make  the  lands  free  J: 
he  seems  also  to  have  desired  Cicero's  consent  to  his 
levying  certain  contributions  upon  the  cities  of  his  pro- 
vince, towards  defraying  the  expence  of  his  shews  at 
Rome ;  a  prerogative  which  the  aediles  always  claim- 
ed, and  sometimes  practised  ;  though  it  v/as  denied  to 


alius,  et  consul  esse  et  exercitum  habere  volet  ?  at  ille  quam  cle- 
meiiter.  Quid  si  iilius  meus  fustem  mihi  impingere  volet  ?  Ep. 
fam.  8.  8. 

f  Ep.  Fam.  2.  9,  10.  it.  8.  2,  3,  9. 

J  Eere  liteiis  omnibus  tibi  de  pantheris  scripsi.  Turpe  tibi  e- 
rit,  Patiscum  Curioni  decern  pantheras  misisse,  te  non  multis  par- 
libus  plures,  &c.     Ep.  Fam.  8.  9. 

M.  Fcridium,  tibi  commendo.  Agros,  quos  fructuarios  habent 
clvitates,  vult  tuo  benencio,  quod  tibi  facile  et  honestum  factu  est, 
jmmiines  e;se.     lb. 
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them  by  some  governors,  and  particularly  by  Quintus 
Cicero  in  Asia,  upon  the  advice  of  his  brother  §  :  in 
answer  to  all  which,  Cicero  replied,  *'  that  he  was  sor- 
*'  ry  to  find  that  his  actions  ^vere  so  much  in  the  dark, 
*^  that  it  was  not  yet  known  at  Rome,  that  not  a  far- 
"  thing  had  been  exacted  in  his  province,  except  for 
"  the  payment  of  just  debts :  that  it  was  neither  fit 
"  for  him  to  extort  money,  nor  for  Caslius  to  take  it, 
"  if  it  were  designed  for  himself:  and  admonished 
'*  him,  who  had  undertaken  the  part  of  accusing  o- 
"  thers,  to  live  himself  with  more  caution — and,  as  to 
"  panthers,  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  charac- 
"  ter  to  impose  the  charge  of  hunting  them  upon  the 
*'  poor  people  ||."  But  though  he  would  not  break 
his  rules  for  the  sake  of  his  friend,  yet  he  took  care 
to  provide  panthers  for  him  at  his  own  expence,  and 
says  pleasantly  upon  it,  that  the  beasts  made  a  sad 
complaint  against  him,  and  resolved  to  quit  the  coun- 
try, since  no  snares  were  laid  in  his  province  for  any 
other  creature  but  themselves  *. 

Curio  likewise  obtained  the  tribunate  this  summer, 
which  he  sought  with  no  other  design,  as  many  ima- 
gined, than  for  the  opportunity  of  mortifying  Caesar, 

§    iVd  Quint.  Frat.  1.1.^9. 

II  RescripsI,  me  moleste  ferre,  si  ego  in  tcnebris  laterem,  nee  au- 
diretur  Rom^e,  nullum  in  mea  provincia  nummum  nisi  in  £es  alie- 
num  erogari  j  docuique  nee  mihi  conciliare  pecuniam  licere,  nee 
illi  capere  ;  monuique  eum,  &e.     Ad  Att.  6.  i. 

*  De  pantlieris,  per^eos,  qui  venari  solent,  agitur  mandatp  mep 
diligenter :  sed  mira  paucitas  est  :  et  eus,  quic  sunt,  valde  aiunt 
queri  quod  nihil  cuiquam  insidiarum  in  mea  pro\dncia  nisi  sibi  fiat, 
Ep.  Fam.  2.  11. 
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against  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  with  great  fierce- 
ness f .  But  Cicero,  who  knew  from  the  temper  and 
views  of  them  both,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  make  up 
matters  between  them,  took  occasion  to  write  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  to  him  upon  this  advancement,  in 
whic'h  he  exhorts  him  with  great  gravity,  "  to  consi- 
*'  der  into  what  a  dangerous  crisis  his  tribunate  had 
■*  fallen,  not  by  chance,  but  his  own  choice  ;  what 
**  violence  of  the  times,  what  variety  of  dangers  hung 
*'  over  the  republic,  how  uncertain  the  events  of  things 
"  were, how  changeable  mens  minds,  how  much  treach- 
''  ery  and  falsehood  in  human  life — he  begs  of  him, 
*'  therefore,  to  beware  of  entering  into  any  new  coun- 
*'  cils,  but  to  pursue  and  defend  what  he  himself 
*'  thought  right,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  a« 
"  way  by  the  advice  of  others," — referring,  without 
doubt,  to  M.  Antony,  the  chief  companion  and  cor- 
rupter of  his  youth :  In  the  conclusion,  he  conjures 
him,  to  "  employ  his  present  power  to  hinder  his  pro- 
^'  vincial  trouble  from  being  prolonged  by  any  new  act 
*<  of  the  senate  f ." — Cicero^s  suspicions  were  soon  con- 
firmed by  letters  from  Rome  ;  whence  Caslius  sent 
him  word  of  Curio's  changing  sides,  and  declaring 
himself  for  Caesar  :  in  answer  to  which,  Cicero  says, 
"  the  last  page  of  your  letter  in  your  own  hand  really 
*'  touched  me.  What  do  you  say  ?  is  Curio  turned 
'*  advocate  for  Caesar  ?  who  would  have  thought  it  be- 


f  Sed  ut  spero  et  volo,  et  ut  se  fert  ipse  Curio,  bonos  et  senatum 
inalet.     Totus  ut  nunc  est,  hoc  scaturit.     lb.  8.  4. 
t  Ep.  Fam.  2.  7. 
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f*  sides  myself?  for,  let  me  die  if  I  did  not  expect  it  I 
**  Good  gods,  how  much  do  I  long  to  be  laughing  witl^ 
*'  70U  at  Rome  §  !" 
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The  new  consuls  being  Cicero's  particular  friends, 
he  wrote  congratulatory  letters  to  them  both  upon 
their  election,  in  which  he  begged  the  concurrence  of 
their  authority  to  the  decree  of  his  supplication ;  and, 
what  he  had  more  at  heart,  that  they  would  not  suffer 
any  prolongation  of  his  annual  term  ;  in  which  they 
readily  obliged  him,  and  received  his  thanks  also  by 
letter  for  that  favour  *.  It  was  expected,  that  some- 
thing decisive  would  now  be  done  in  relation  to  the 
two  Gauls,  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Cse- 
sar,  since  both  the  consuls  \rere  -apposed  to  be  his  e- 
nemies  :  but  all  attempts  of  that  kind  were  still  frus- 
trated by  the  intrigues  of  Caesar  ;  for  when  C.  Mar- 
cellus  began  to  renew  the  same  motion,  which  his 
kinsman  had  made  the  year  before,  he  was  obstructed 
by  his  colleague  Paullus,  and  the  tribune  Curio,  whom 
Caesar  had  privately  gained  by  immense  bribes,  to  suf- 
fer nothing  prejudicial  to  his  interest  to  pass  during 
their  magistracy  f .     He  is  said  to  have  given  Paullus 

§  Extrema  pagella  xpupugit  me  tuo  chirographo:  Qnid  ais  ?- 
C*sarem  nunc  defendit  Curio  ?  quis  hoc  putaret  pra^ter  me  f  nuin 
jta  vivam,  putavi.     lb.  13. 

*   Ep.  fam.  15.  7,10,  II,  12,  13. 

\  Si^eton.  J.  Cccs.  29. 
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about  three 'hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  to  Curio 
much  more  J.  The  first  wanted  it  to  defray  the  char- 
ges of  those  splendid  buildings  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  raise  at  his  own  cost :  the  second,  to  clear 
himself  of  the  load  of  his  debts,  which  amounted  to  a- 
boijt  half  a  million  *  :  for  he  had  wasted  his  great  for- 
tunes so  effectually  in  a  few  years,  that  he  had  no  o- 
ther  revenue  left,  as  Pliny  says,  but  in  the  hopes  of  a 
civil  war  f ,  These  facts  are  mentioned  by  all  the 
Roman  writers ; 

Momentumque  fuit  mutatus  Curio  rerum, 

Gallorum  captus  spoliis  i^  Ccesaris  auro . 

Lucan.  4.  819.^ 
Caught  by  the  spoils  of  Gaul,  and  Caesar's  gold. 
Curio  turn'd  traitor,  and  his  country  sold. 

and  Servius  applies  that  passage  of  Virgil,  vendidit  hie 
auro  patriarn^  to  the  case  of  Curio's  selling  Rome  to 
Caesar. 

Cicero  in  the  meantime  was  expeding  with  impati- 
ence, the  expiration  of  his  annual  term,  but,  before  he 
could  quit  the  province,  he  was  obliged  to  see  the  ac- 
count of  all  the  money,  which  had  passed  through  his 
own  or  his  officers  hands,  stated  and  balanced ;  and 
three  fair  copies  provided,  two  to  be  deposited  in  two 
of  the  principal  cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  a  third  in 
the  treasury  at  Rome.     That  his  whole  administra- 


:|:   Appian.  1.  ii.  p.  443. 

*    Sexceiities  sestertium  seiis  alieni.     Val.  Max.  9.  i. 
f  Qui  nihil,  in  censu  habuerit,  prceter  discordiam  ^princip'.im. 
^liii.  'Hist.  1.  3^.  15, 
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tion  therefore  might  be  of  a  piece,  he  was  very  exad 
and  pundlual  in  acquitting  himself  of  this  duty,  and 
would  not  indulge  his  officers  in  the  use  of  any  public 
money  beyond  the  legal  time,  or  above  the  sum  pre- 
scribed by  law,  as  appears  from  his  letters  to  some  of 
them  who  desired  it  *.  Out  of  the  annual  revenue, 
which  was  decreed  to  him  for  the  use  of  the  province, 
he  remitted  to  the  treasury  all  that  he  had  not  ex- 
pended, to  the  amount  of  above  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  "  This,  (says  he,)  makes  my  whole  com- 
"  pany  groan ;  they  imagined  that  it  should  have 
"  been  divided  among  themselves,  as  if  I  ought  to 
"  have  been  a  better  manager  for  the  treasuries  of 
"  Phrygia  and  Cilicia,  than  for  our  own.  But  they 
"  did  not  move  me ;  for  my  own  honour  weighed 
"  with  me  the  most :  yet  I  have  not  been  wanting  to 
"  do  every  thing  in  my  power  that  is  honourable  and 
*'  generous  to  them  all  f ." 

*  Laodlcede  me  praedes  accepturum  arbitror  omnls  publlcae  pe  • 
cunice — nihil  est,  quod  in  isto  genere  cuiquam  possim  commodare, 
&c.     Ep.  fam.  2.  17. 

Iliud  quidem  certe  factum  est,  quod  lex  jubebat,  ut  apud  duas 
civitates,  Laodicensem,  et  Apamacnsem,  qua3  nobis  maxirase  vide- 
bantur — rationcs  confectas  et  consolidatas  deponeremus,  &.c,     lb. 

f  Cum  enim  rectum  et  gloriosum  putarem  ex  annuo  sumptu, 
qui  mihi  decretus  ^sset.  Me  C.  Cielio  quaestori  relinquere  annum, 
referre  in  serarium  ad  H.  S.  cic.  ing^nuit  nostra  cohors,  omne  il- 
iud putans  distribui  sibi  oportere  :  ut  ego  amicior  invenirer  Phry- 
gum  aut  Cilicum  [«rariis,  quam  nostra.  Sed  me  non  moverunt  j 
nam  mca  laiis  apud  me  plurimum  valult.  Nee  tamen  quicquam 
honorifice  in  quern  juam  fieri  potuit,  quod  praeterraiseritn.  ad 
,Att.  7.  I.     '  -- 
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His  last  concern  was,  to  what  hands  he  should  com- 
mit the  government  of  his  province  upon  his  leaving 
it,  since  there  was  no  successor  appointed  by  the  se- 
nate, on  account  of  the  heats  among  them  about  the 
case  of  Caesar,  which  disturbed  all  their  debates,  and 
interrupted  all  other  business.  He  had  no  opinion  of 
his  quaestor,  C.  Cselius,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth, 
but  of  no  great  virtue  or  prudence  ;  and  was  afraid, 
after  his  glorious  administration,  that,  by  placing  so 
great  a  trust  in  one  of  his  character,  he  should  expose 
himself  to  som.e  censure.  But  he  had  no  body  about 
liim  of  superior  rank,  who  was  willing  to  accept  it, 
and  did  not  care  to  force  it  upon  his  brother,  lest  that 
might  give  a  handle  to  suspect  him  of  some  interest 
or  partiality  in  the  choice  *.  He  dropt  the  province 
therefore,  after  some  deliberation,  into  Caslius's  hands, 
and  set  forward  immediately  upon  his  journey  to- 
wards Italy. 

But  before  he  quitted  Asia,  he  begged  of  Atticus 
by  letter,  to  send  him  a  particular  detail  of  all  the 
news  of  the  city — "  There  are  odious  reports,  (says  he,) 
"  about  Curio  and  Paullus ;  not  that  I  see  any  dan- 
•'  ger,  while  Pompey  stands,  or  I  may  say  indeed, 
'*  while  he  sits,  if  h.e  has  but  his  health ;  but  in  truth, 


*  Ego  de  provlncia  decedens  qugestorem  Coelium  pra^posui  pro- 
vinciae.  Pueium  ?  inquies*  At  quoestorem  ;  at  nobilem  adoles- 
centem  5  at  omnium  fere  exemplo.  Neque  erat  supeiiore  honore 
usus,  quern  prfeficerem.  Pontinlus  multo  ante  discesserat.  A 
Quinto  fratre  impetrari  non  poterat  r  quem  tamen  si  rcliquissem, 
dicerent  iniqui,  non  me  plane  post  annum,  ut  senatus  voluisset,  d^ 
provincia  decessisse,  quonlam'  alterum  me  reliquissem.  Ep.-  fam.  2- 
15,  vid.  it.  ad  Att.6,  Sy  ^' 
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"  I  am  sorry  for  his  friends,  Curio  and  Paullus.     If 
"  you  arc  now  therefore  at  Rome,  or  as  soon  as  you 
"  come  thither,  I  would  have  you  to  send  me  a  plan 
"  of  the  whole  repubhc,  which  may  meet  me  on  the 
*'  road,  that  I  may  form  myself  upon  it,  and  resolve 
"  what  temper  to  assume  on  my  coming  to  the  city : 
"  for  it  is  some  advantage  not  to  come  thither  a  mere 
"  stranger  f  .'*     We  see  what  a  confidence  he  placed 
in  Pompey,  on  whom  indeed  their  whole  prospect 
either  of  peace  with  Cassar,  or  of  success  against  him 
depended  :  as  to  the  intimation  about  his  health,  it  is 
expresssd  more  strongly  in  another  letter  :  "  All  our 
"  hopes,"  says  he,  "  hang  upon  the  life  of  one  man,  who 
"  is  attacked  every  year  by  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness*." 
His  constitution  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  fevers  ;  the  frequent  returns  of  which,  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs,  gave  great  apprehension  to 
all  his  party  :  in  one  of  those  fevers,  which  threaten- 
ed his  life  for  many  days  successively,  all  the  towns 
of  Italy  put  up  public  prayers  for  his  safety ;  an  ho- 
nour which  had   never  been  paid  before  to  any  man, 
w^hile  Rome  was  free  f . 


f  Hue  odiosa  afferebantur  de  Curione,  de  Paullo  :  non  quo  ul- 
lum  periculum  vidcam  stante  Pompeio,  vel  etiam  sedente,  valeat 
modo.  Sed  mehercule  Curionis  et  Paulli  meorum  familiarlum  vi- 
cem  doleo.  Formam  igitur  mihi  totius  Reip.  si  james  Romie,  aut 
cum  eris,  velim  mittas,  qut«  mihi  obviam  veniat.  Ex  qua  me  fin- 
gere  possum,  &c.     ad  An.  6.  3. 

*  In  unlus  hominls,  quotannis  perlculose  cegrotantis,  anima,  po- 
sltas  omnes  nostras  spes  habemus ibid.  8.  2. 

X  Qi°  quidem  tempore  universa  Italia  vota  pro  salute  ejus,  pri- 
rao  omiuum  civium,  suscepit Veil.     Pat.  2.  48.     Dio,  pi  155. 
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Upon  taking  leave  of  Cilicia,  Cicero  paid  a  visit  t6 
Rhodes,  for  tlie  sake,  he  says,  of  the  children  ■*.     His 
design  was  to  give  them  a  view  of  that  flourishing  isle, 
and  a  little  exercise  perhaps  in  that  celebrated  school 
of  eloquence,  where  he  himself  had  studied  with  so 
much  success  under  Molo.    Here  he  received  the  news 
of  Hortensius's  death  f ,  which  greatly  affected  him, 
by  recalling  to  his  mind  the  many  glorious  struggles 
that  they  had  sustained  together  at  the  bar,  in  their 
competition  for  the  prize   of  eloquence.     Hortensius 
reigned  absolute  in  the  Forum,  when  Cicero  first  enter- 
ed it ;  and  as  his  superior  fame  was  the  chief  spur  to 
Cicero's  industry,  so  the  shining  specimen,  which  Ci- 
cero soon  gave  -of  himself,  made  Hortensius  likewise 
the  brighter  for  it,  by  obliging  him  to  exert  all  the 
force  of  his  genius  to  maintain  his  ground  against  his 
young  rival.     They  passed  a  great  part  of  their  lives 
in  a  kind  of  equal  contest  and  emulation  of  each  other's 
merit :  but  Hortensius,  by  the  superiority  of  his  years, 
having  first  passed  through  the  usual  gradation  of  pub- 
lic honours,  and  satisfied  his  ambition  by  obtaining  the 
highest,  began  to  relax  somewhat  of  his  old  contention, 
and  give  way  to  the  charms  of  ease   and  luxury,  to 
which  his  nature  strongly  inclined  him  J,  till  he  was 

*  Rhodum  volo  puerorum  causa.     Ad  Att.  6.  7. 

j-  Cum  e  Cilicia  decedeiis  P^hodum  venissem,  et  eo  mlhi  de  Q^ 
Hortensii  morte  esset  allatum  j  opinione  omnium  majorcm  animo 
cepi  dolovem— — Brut.  init. 

J  Nam  is  post  consul  atum^ — summum  lllud  suum  studlum  remi- 
slt,  quo  a  puero  fuerat  incensus  •,  atque  in  omnium  rerum  abundan- 
tla  voluit  beatius,  ut  ipse  putabat,  remissius  certe  vivere.  Brut. 
P-  443- 
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forced  at  last  by  the  general  voice  of  the  city  to  yield 
the  post  of  honour  to  Cicero  ;  who  never  lost  sight  of 
the  true  point  of  glory,  nor  was  ever  diverted  by  any 
temptation  of  pleasure  from  his  steady  course  and  la- 
borious pursuit  of  virtue.     Hortensius  published  seve- 
ral orations  which  were  extant  long  after  his  death ; 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  they  had  remain- 
ed to  this  day,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
different  talents  of  these  two  great  men  :  but  they  are 
said  to  have  owed  a  great  part  of  their  credit  to  the 
advantage  of  his  action,  which  yet  was  thought  to  have 
more  of  art  than  was  necessary  to  an  orator,  so  that  his 
compositions  Vv-ere  not  admired  so  much  by  the  reader 
as  they  had  been  by  the  hearer  ||  ;  Vv^hile  Cicero's  more 
valued  productions  made  all  others  of  that  kind  less 
sought  for,  and  consequently  the  less  carefully  preserv- 
ed.    Hortensius  hov/ever  was  generally  allowed  by  the 
ancients,   and  by  Cicero  himself,  to  have  possessed  e- 
very  accomplishment,  which  could  adorn  an  orator ; 
elegance  of  stile  ;  art  (f  composition  ;  fertility  cf  in- 
vention ;    sweeiress  of  cLcution  ;  gracefulness  cf  ac~ 
tion  *.     These  tvv^o  rivals  hved  however  always  with 
great  civility  and  respect  towards  each  other,  and  v/ere 

II  Motus  et  gcstus  etiam  plus  artis  habebat  qUam  erat  orsttori 
satis.  Brut.  423,  dicebat  melius  quain  scripsit  Hortensius.  Ora- 
tor, p.  261. 

Ejus  scripta  tantum  intra  famam   sunt,  qui   diu   princeps  crato- 

rum existimatus  est,  novissime  quoad  vixit,  secundus  •,  ut    ap- 

pareat  placuisse  aliquid  eo  dicente,  quod  legentes  non  invenimus — 
Quint,  xi    3.         '  .        , 

*  Erat  in  verborum  splendore  elegans,  compositiione  aptus,  fa- 
cultate  copiosus :- — noc  praetermlttebat  fere  quicquam  quod  erat  ;G 
causa — vox  canora  et  suavis — Brut.  425. 

Vol,  II.  (^ 
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usually  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  and  acting  in  the 
affairs  of  the  republic  ;  till  Cicero,  in  the  case  of  his 
exile,  discove^-ed  the  plain  marks  of  a  lurking  envy  and 
infidehty  in  Hortensius  :  yet  his  resentment  carried 
him  no  farther  than  to  some  free  complaints  of  it  to 
thdr  common  friend  Atticus,  who  made  it  his  business 
to  mitigate  this  disgust,  and  hinder  it  from  proceeding 
to  an  open  breach ;  so  that  Cicero,  being  naturally 
placable,  lived  again  with  him  after  his  return,  on  the 
same  easy  terms  as  before,  and  lamented  his  death  at 
this  time  with  great  tenderness,  not  only  as  the'  pri- 
vate loss  of  a  friend,  but  a  public  misfortune  to  his 
country,  in  being  deprived  of  the  service  and  authori- 
ty of  so  experienced  a  statesman  at  so  critical  a  con- 
juncture f . 

From  Rhodes  he  passed  on  to  Ephesus,  whence  he 
set  sail,  on  the  first  of  October,  and,  after  a  tedious 
passage,  landed  at  Athens  on  the  fourteenth  *.  Here 
he  lodged  again  in  his  old  quarters,  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Aristus.  His  predecessor,  Appius,  who  passed 
also  through  Athens  on  his  return,  had  ordered  a  new 
portico  or  vestibule  to  be  built  at  his  cost  to  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres ;  which  suggested  a  thought 
likewise  to  Cicero  of  adding  some  ornament  of  the  same 
kind  to  the  academy,  as  a  public  monument  of  his 

f  Nam  et  amico  amisso  cum  consuetudine  jucunda,  turn  multo- 
rum  officiorum  conjunctione  me  privatum  videbam — augebat  etiam 
inolestiam,  quod  magna  sapientlum  civlum  bonorumque  penuria, 
vir  egregius,  conjunctissimusque  mecum  consiliorum  omnium  so- 
cietate  alienissimo  reipub.  tempore  extinctus — Brut.  init. 

^  Prid.  Id.  Octob.  Athenas  venimus,  cum  sane  adversis  ventis 
usi  essemus.     Ep.  fam.  14.  5. 
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name,  as  well  as  of  his  affection  for  the  place  :  for  he 
hated,  lie  says,  those  false  inscriptions  of  other  people's 
statues  *,  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to  flatter  their 
new  masters,  by  effacing  the  old  titles,  and  inscribing 
them  anew  to  the  great  men  of  Rome.  He  acquaint- 
ed Atticus  with  his  design,  and  desired  his  opinion  up- 
on it :  but,  in  all  probability,  it  was  never  executed, 
since  his  stay  at  Athens  was  now  very  short,  and  his 
thoughts  wholly  bent  on  Italy  :  for,  as  all  his  letters 
confirmed  to  him  the  certainty  of  a  war,  in  which  he 
must  necessarily  bear  a  part,  so  he  was  impatient  to 
be  at  home,  that  he  might  have  the  clearer  view  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  take  his  measures  with  the  greater 
deliberation  f .  Yet  he  was  not  still  without  hopes  of 
peace,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  make  up  the 
quarrel  between  the  chiefs ;  for  he  was,  of  all  men^ 
the  best  qualified  to  effect  it,  on  account,  not  only  of 
his  authority,  but  of  his  intimate  friendship  with  them 
both ;  who  severally  paid  great  court  to  him  at  this 
time,  and  reckoned  upon  him  as  their  own,  and  wrote 


*  Audio  Appium  Tr^cyrvXxiov^  Eleusine  facere.  Num  inepti  fue- 
rimus,  si  nos  quoque  academiae  facerimus  ? — equidem  valde  ipsas 
Athenas  amo.  Volo  esse  aliquod  monumentum.  Odi  falsas  in- 
scriptiones  alienarum  statuarum.  Sed  ut  tibi  placebit.  Ad  Att. 
6.  I. 

f  Cognovi  ex  multorum  amicorum  literis — ad  arma  rem^pcctare, 
Ut  mihi  cum  v^nero,  dissimulare  not  liceat,  quid  sentiam.  Sed 
qutim  subeunda  fortuna  est,  eo  citius  dabimus  opeiam  ut  veuiamu';, 
quo  facilius  dc  tota  re  deilberemiis.     Ep.  fam.  144  j; 

Sive  euim  ad  concordiam  res  adduci  potest,  sive  ad  bdnorura  vie- 
toriam,  utriusve  rei  me  aut  adjutorem  esse  velim,  aut  certe  TiOn  «x- 
I>ertem.     Ad.  Att.  7.  3. 
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to  him  with  a  confidence  of  his  being  a  determined 
friend  *. 

In  his  voyage  from  Athens  towards  Italy,  Tiro,  one 
of  his  slaves,  whom  he  soon  after  made  free,  happen- 
ed to  fall  sick,  and  w^as  left  behind  at  Patras  to  the  care 
of  friends  and  a  physician.  The  mention  of  such  ari 
accident  will  seem  trifling  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  t|he  character  and  excellent  qualities  of 
Tiro,  and  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  pre- 
serving and  transmitting  to  posterity  the  precious  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  letters,  of  which  a  great  part  still 
remain,  and  one  entire  book  of  them  written  to  Tiro 
himself;  several  of  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  this 
very  illness.  Tiro  was  trained  up  in  Cicero's  family, 
among  the  rest  of  his  young  slaves,  in  every  kind  of 
useful  "arid  polite  learning,  and,  being  a  youth  of  sin- 
gula:! prats  and  industry,  soon  became  an  eminent 
scholar,  and  extremely  serviceable  to  his  master  in  all 
his  affairs,  both  civil  and  domestic.  "  As  for  Tiro," 
says  he  to  Atticus,  "  I  see  you  have  a  concern  for  him  : 
"  though  he  is  wonderfully  useful  to  m^e,  when  he  is 
'*  VvCil,  in  every  kind  both  of  my  business  and  studies, 
"  yet  I  wish  his  health,  more  foi;  his  own  humanity  and 
"  modesty,  than  for  any  service  wliich  I  reap  from 
"  him  f ."     But  his  letter  to  Tiro  himself  Vvill   best 


*  Ipsum  tameu  Pompeium  separatliri  ad  concordiam  hortabor.   lb. 

Mc  autem  uterque  numerat  suum.  Nisi  forte  simulat  alter. 
Nam  Pcmpeius  noii  dubitat  (vere  enim  judlcat)  ea,  qute  de  repub. 
nunc  sentiat,  mihi  valde  probari.  Utriusque  autem  accepi  litteras 
ejusmodi — ut  neuter  quemquam  omnium  pluris  facere  quam  me  vi- 
dcJr^tur.     lb.  7.  i. 

f  De  Tirone  video  tibi  curce  esse.     Queiii  quidem  ego,  et  si  mi- 

rabiU-s 
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sliew  what  an  affectionate  master  he  was :  for  from 
the  time  of  leaving  him,  he  never  failed  writing  to  him 
by  every  messenger  or  ship  which  passed  that  way, 
though  it  were  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  and  often  sent 
one  of  his  servants  express  to  bring  an  account  of  his 
health :  the  first  of  these  letters  Vvill  give  us  c^  notion 
of  the  rest. 


M.  T.  Cicero  to  Tir^o. 

'*  I  thought  that  I  shguld  have  been  able  to  bear 
^  the  want  of  you  more  easily  ;  but  in  truth  I  cannot 
"  bear  it :  and  though  it  is  of  great  importance  to  my 
"  expected  honour,  to  be  at  Rome  as  soon  as  possible, 
*'  yet  I  seem  to  have  committed  a  sin  when  I  left  you. 
^'  But  since  you  were  utterly  against  proceeding  in  the 
"  voyage  till  your  health  was  confirmed,  I  approved 
"  your  resolution ;  nor  do  I  now  think  otherv/ise,  if 
"  you  continue  in  the  same  mind.  But  after  you  have 
"  begun  to  take  meat  again,  if  you  think  that  you 
*'  shall  be  able  to  overtake  me,  that  is  left  to  your  con- 
"  sideration.  I  have  sent  INIario  to  you  with  instruc- 
*'  tions,  either  to  come  with  you  to  me  as  soon  -as  you 
"  can,  or  if  you  should  stay  longer^  to  return  instant- 
"  ly  without  you.  Assure  yourself  however  of  this, 
"  that,  as  far  as  it  can  be  convenient  to  your  health, 
*'  I  wish  nothing  more  than  to  have  you  v/ith  me  ;  but 
"  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  perfecting  your  recovery, 

jrabiles  utilitatcs  mihi  pra^bet,  cum  valet,  in  omni  geneie  vel  ne^'o- 
tiorum  vel  studiorum  meorum,  tamen  propter  humanltatem  ct  mo- 
dcstiam  malo  falvum,  qiiam  propter  usum  meum.     Ad  Att.  7.  5. 
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"  to  Stay  a  while  longer  at  Patr^ ;  that  I  wish  nothing 
"  "niore  than  to  have  you  well.  If  you  sail  irnmediate- 
"  ly,  you  will  overtake  me  at  Leucas  :  but  if  you  stay 
**  to  establish  your  health,  take  care  to  have  good  com- 
"  pa'ny,  good  weather,  and  a  good  vessel.  Observe 
"  this  one  thing,  my  Tiro,  if  yo\i  love  me,  that  neither 
^* Mario's  coming,  nor  this  letter,  hurry  you.  By,do- 
"  ing  what  is  most  conducive  to  your  health,  you  will 
"  do  what  is  most  agreeable  to  me  :  weigh  all  these 
^*  things  by  your  own  discretion.  I  want  you ;  yet 
"  so  as  to  love  j^ou  ;  my  love  makes  me  wish  to  see 
*'  you  well ;  my  want  of  you,  to  see  you  as  soon  as 
"  possible  :  the  first  is  the  better ;  take  care,  there- 
*'  fore,  above  all  things,  to  get  well  again  :  of  all  your 
"  innumerable  services  to  me,  that  will  be  the  most 
'•'  acceptable. — The  third  of  November  *," 

By  the  honour  that  he  mentions  in  the  letter,  he 
means  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  which  his  friends  en- 
couraged him  to  demand  for  his  success  at  Amanus 
and  Pindenissum  :  in  writing  upon  it  to  Attic  us,  he 
says,  "  consider  what  you  would  advise  me  with  re- 
"  gard  to  a  triumph,  to  which  my  friends  invite  me  : 
"  for  my  part,  if  Bibulus,  who,  while  there  was  a  Par- 
,  "  thian  in  Syria,  never  set  a  foot  out  of  the  gates  of 
"  Antioch,  any  more  than  he  did,  upon  a  certain  oc- 
"  casion,  out  of  his  own  house,  had  not  solicited  a  tri- 
*'  umph,  I  should  have  been  quiet ;  but  now  it  is  a 

"  shame  to  sit  still  f".     Again,  "  as  to  a  triumph,  I 
*'  had  no  thoughts  of  it  before  Bibulus's  most  impudent 

- ■  ■        '        ■>— — ■ ,, , .  I I        I    .  ,, 

-      -  Ep.  fam.  i6.  I.  f  Ad  Att.  6.  8. 
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*'  letters,  by  which  he  obtained  an  honourable  suppli- 
"  cation.  If  he  had  really  done  all  that  he  has  writ- 
*'  ten,  I  should  rejoice  at  it,  and  wish  well  to  his  suit ; 
"  but  for  him,  who  never  stirred  beyond  the  walls, 
"  while  there  was  an  enemy  on  this  side  the  Eu- 
"  phrates,  to  have  such  an  honour  decreed ;  and  for 
'*  me,  whose  arm  inspired  all  their  hopes  and  spirits  in- 
"  to  his,  not  to  obtain  the  same,  will  be  a  disgrace  to 
**  us;  I  say  to  us;  joining  you  to  myself:  wherefore 
"  I  am  determuied  to  push  at  all,  and  hope  to  obtain 
-all*." 

After  the  contemptible  account  which  Cicero  gives 
of  Bibulus's  conduct  in  Syria,  it  must  appear  strange 
to  see  him  honoured  with  a  supplication,  and  aspiring 
even  to  a  triumph :  but  this  was  not  for  any  thing 
that  he  himself  had  done,  but  for  what  his  lieutenant 
Cassius  had  performed  in  his  absence,  against  the  Par- 
thians,  the  success  of  the  lieutenants  being  ascribed 
always  to  the  auspices  of  the  general,  who  reaped  the 
reward  and  glory  of  it :  and  as  the  Parthians  were  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  the  more 
particularly  dreaded  at  this  time,  for  their  late  defeat 
of  Crassus ;  so  any  advantage  gained  against  them  w^as 
sure  to  be  well  received  at  Rome,  and  repaid  with  all 
the  honours  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded. 

*  Ije  triumpho,  nulla  me  cupiditas  unquara  tenuk  ante  Bibuli 
impudentissimas  litteras,  quas  amplissima  supplicatio  consecuta  est. 
A  quo  '■i  ea  gesta  sunt,  quae  scripsit,  gauderem  et  honori  faverem. 
Nunc  ilium,  qui  pedem  porta,  quoad  hostis  cis  Euphratem  fuit,  noH 
fixtulerit,  honore  augeri,  me,  in  cujus  exercitu  spem  illius  exercitus 
habuit,  idem  non  assequi,  dedecus  est  nostrum  j  nostrum,  inquSm, 
te  conjungens.  Ituque  omnia  experiar,  et,  ut  spero,  assequar.  Ad 
Alt.  7.  2. 
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Whenever^  any  proconsul  returned  from  his  pro- 
vince, with  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  his  fasces,  or  en- 
signs of  magistracy,  were  wreathed  with  laurel :  with 
this  equipage  Cicero  landed  at  Brundisium,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  where  his  wife  Terentia 
arrived  at  the  same  moment  to  meet  him ;  so  that 
their  first  salutation  was  in  the  great  square  of  the 
city.  From  Brundisium  he  marched  forward  by  slow 
stages  towards  Rome,  making  it  his  business  on  the 
road,  to  confer  with  all  his  friends  of  both  parties, 
who  came  out  to  salute  him,  and  to  learn  their  senti- 
ments on  the  present  state  of  aflairs ;  from  which  he 
soon  perceived,  what  of  all  things  he  niost  dreaded, 
an  universal  disposition  to  war.  ^  But  as  he  foresaw 
the  consequences  of  it  more  coolly  and  clearly  than 
any  of  them,  so  his  first  resolution  was  to  apply  all 
iiis  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a 
peace.  He  had  not  yet  declared  for  either  side ;  not 
that  he  v/as  irresolute  which  of  them  to  chuse,  for  he 
was  determined  within  himself  to  follow  Pompey; 
but  the  difficulty  was,  how  to  act  in  the  mean  time 
towards  Caesar,  so  as  to  avoid  taking  any  part  in  the 
previous  decrees  which  were  prepared  against  him, 
"  for  abrogating  .his  command,  and  obliging  him  to 
"  disband  his  forces,  on  pain  of  being  declared  an  e- 
"  nemy :"  here  he  wished  to  stand  neuter  a  while, 
that  he  might  act  the  mediator  with  the  better  grace 
and  effect  *. 

*  Brundisium  venimus  vii  Kal.  Decemb. — Terentia  verp,  quae 
quidem  eodem  tempore   ad  portam  Brundisinam  venit,  quo  ego  in 
rortum-,  niilu  obvia  iu  ioro  fuit.     Ibid,— — 
*  ■  Milii 
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In  this  disposition  he  had  an  interview  with  Pom- 
pey  on  the  tenth  of  December,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account :  "  V\^e  were  together,"  says  he, 
'■*  about  two  hours.  He  seemed  to  be  extremely  pleas- 
"  ed  at  my  return ;  he  exhorted  me  to  demand  a  tri- 
"  umph,  promised  to  do  his  part  in  it,  advised  me  not 
"  to  appear  in  the  senate  before  I  had  obtained  it, 
"  lest  I  should  disgust  any  of  the  tribunes,  by  declar- 
*'  ing  my  mind :  in  a  word,  nothing  could  be  more 
"  obhging  than  his  whole  discourse  on  this  subject. 
"  But  as  to  public  affairs,  he  talked  in  such  a  strain  as 
"  if  a  war  was  inevitable,  without  giving  the  least 
"  hopes  of  an  accommodation.  He  said  that  he  had 
".  long  perceived  Caesar  to  be  alienated  from  him,  but 
"  had  received  a  very  late  instance  of  it ;  for  that  Hir- 
*'  tins  came  from  Caesar  a  few  days  before,  and  did  not 
"  come  to  see  him ;  and  when  Balbus  promised  to 
"  bring  Scipio  an  account  of  his  business  the  next 
*'  morning  before  day,  Hirtius  was  gone  back  again  to 
"  Caesar  in  the  night :  this  he  takes  for  a  clear  proof 
"  of  Caesar's  resolution  to  break  with  him.  In  short, 
*-*  I  have  no  other  comfort  but  in  imagining  that  he,  to 
"  whom  even  his  enemies  have  voted  a  second  consul- 
"  ship,  and  fortune  given  the  greatest  power,  will  not 
"  be  so  mad  as  to  put  all  this  to  hazard. :  yet  if  he  be- 
"  gins  to  rush  on,  I  see  many  more  things  to  be  ap- 

Milii  e-x«^o$  unum  erit,  quod  a  Pompeio  guberntbitur — die  IVL 
Tulli  ^vflcuac.     Cn.  Pompeio  asseiitio — ib.  3. 

Nunc  incidio  in  discrimen  ipsum, — dabunt  operam,  ut  eliciant' 
scntentiam  meam — tu  autem  de  nostro  statu  cogitabis ;  priraurn 
quo  artificio  tueamur  benevolentiam  Cccsaris — ib.  i. 
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^*  prehended^than  I  dare  venture  to  commit  to  writ- 
"  ing :  at  present  I  propose  to  be  at  Rome  on  the 
"  third  of  January  f ." 

There  is  one  httle  circumstance  frequently  touched 
in  Cicero's  letters,  which  gave  him  a  particular  unea- 
siness in  his  present  situation,  viz.  his  owing  a  sum  of 
money  to  Caesar,  which  he  imagined  might  draw  some 
reproach  upon  him,  since  he  thought  it  "  dishonour- 
"  able  and  indecent,"  he  says,  "  to  be  a  debtor  to  one 
"  against  whom  we  were  acting  in  public  affairs :  yet 
"  to  pay  it  at  that  time  would  deprive  him  of  a  part 
"  of  the  money  which  he  had  reserved  for  his  tri- 
**  umph  *."  He  desires  Atticus,  however,  very  ear- 
nestly to  see  it  paid,  which  was  done,  without  doubt, 
accordingly,  since  we  meet  with  no  farther  mention 
of  it':  it  does  not  appear,  nor  is  it  easy  to  guess,  for 
what  occasion  this  debt  was  contracted,  unless  it  was 
to  supply  the  extraordinary  expence  of  his  buildings, 
after  his  return  from  exile,  when  he  complained  of  be- 
ing in  a  particular  want  of  money,  from  that  general 
dissipation  of  his  fortunes. 

Pompey,  finding  Cicero  wholly  bent  on  peace,  con- 
trived to  have  a  second  conference  with  him,  before 
he  reached  the  city,  in  hopes  to  allay  his  fears,  and 
beat  him  off  from  that  vain  project  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, which  might  help  to  cool  the  zeal  of  his  friends 


-f  Ad  Att.  7.  4. 

*  Illud  tamen  non  desinam,  dum  adesse  te  putabo,  de  Caesaris 
nomine  rogare,  ut  confectum  relinquas.     lb.  ^.6, 

Mihi  autem  molestlssimum  est,  quod  solvendi  sunt  numml  Coe- 
san,-et  instrumentum  triumphi  eo  conferendum.  Est  enim 'tt^og^^ov, 
a^t-TirQXmvof/ivv  •^^io(pn}^rv^))  esse. — -lb.  7*8. 
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in  the  senate :  he  overtook  him  therefore  at  Laver- 
nkmi,  atid  came  on  with  him  to  Formia^,  where  they 
spent  n  whole  afternoon  in  close  conversation.  Pom- 
pey  strongly  discouraged  all  thoughts  of  a  pacifica- 
tion, declaring,  "  that  theVe  could  be  none  but  Vv^hat 
"  was  treacherous  and  dangerous ;  and  that  if  Csesar 
**  should  disband  his  army,  and  take  the  consulship, 
"  he  would  throw  the  republic  into  confusion  :  but  he 
"  was  of  opinion  that,  when  he  understood  their  pre^ 
"  paTations  against  him,  he  would  drop  the  consulship, 
*'  and  hold  fast  his  army  :  but  if  he  was  mad  enough 
*'  to  come  forward,  and  act  offensively,  he  held  him  in 
^*  utter  contempt,  from  a  confidence  in  his  own  troops, 
*'  and  those  of  the  Tepublic.  They  had  got  with  them 
*'  the  copy  of  a  speech  which  Antony,  one  of  the  new 
"  tribunes,  made  to  the  people  four  days  before:  it' 
"  was  a  perpetual  invective  on  Pompey's  conduct, 
"  from  his  first  appearance  in  public,  with  great  com- 
"  plaints  against  the  violent  and  arbitrary  condemna- 
"  tion  of  citizens,  and  the  terror  of  his  arms.  After 
"  reading  it  over  together,"  *'  what  think  you,"  says 
*'  Pompey,  "  would  Caesar  himself  do,  if  in  possession 
"  of  the  republic,  when  this  paultry,  beggarly  fellow, 
**  his  quaestor,  dares  to  talk  at  this  rate  ?"  On  the 
"  whole,  Pompey  seemed  not  only  not  to  desire,  but 
*'  even  to  dread  a  peace  '*." 

Cicero,  however,  would  not  still  be  driven  from  the 
hopes  and  pursuit  of  an  accommodation  :  the  more  he 
observed  the  disposition  of  both  parties,  the  more  he 


lb. 
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perceived  tli^  necessity  of  it :  the  honest,  as  they -were 
called,  were  disunited  among  themselves :  many  of 
ihem  dissatisfied  with  Pompey ;  all  fierce  and  violent ; 
and  denouncing  nothing  but  ruin  to  their  adversaries ; 
he  clearly  foresaw  what  he  declared  without  scruple 
to  his  .friends,  "  that  w^hich  side  soever  got  the  better, 
"  tHe  war  must  necessarily  end  in  a  tyranny ;  the  on- 
*'  ly  difference  was,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered, 
"  they  should  be  proscribed,  if  their  friends,  be  slaves." 
Though  he  had  an  abhorrence,  therefore,  of  Cesar's 
cause,  yet  his  advice  was  to  grant  him  his  own  terms, 
rather  than  try  the  experiment  of  arms,  "  and  prefer 
"  the  most  unjust  conditions  to  the  justest  war :  since, 
"  after  they  had  been  arming  him  against  themselves 
"  for  ten  years  past,  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  fights 
*'  ihg,  when  they  had  made  him.  too  strong  for  them  f ." 
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This  Vv^as  the  sum  of  his  thoughts  and  counsels, 
when  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January ; 

f  De  repub.  quotidle  magis  timeo.  Non  enim  boni,  ut  putant, 
consentiuRt.  Quos"  ego  equites  Romanes,  quos  senatores  vidi,  qui 
acceriine  turn  caetera,  turn  hoc  iter  Pompeii  vituperarent.  Pace 
opus  est,  ex  victoria  cum  multamala,  turn  certe  tyrannus  existet. — 

Il'-T-f ■ 

Ui  si  victus  eris,  proscribare  j  si  viceris,  tamen  servias.    lb.  7.  7. 

Ad  pacem  hortari  non  desino,  quae  vel  injusta  utilior  est,  quam 
justissimum  bellum. — lb.  7.  14. 

Maliem  tantas  ei  vires  non  dedisset,  quam  nunc  tarn  valenti  rp- 
-Isreret.     lb.  7.  5. 

Nisi  forte  hu'C  iili  turn  arma  dedlmus,  ut  nunc  cum  bene  parato 
fugnaremus.     ib«  7.  6. 
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where  he  found  the  two  new  consuls  entirely  devoted 
to  Pompey's  interests.  On  his  approach  towards  the 
city,  great  multitudes  came  out  to  meet  him  v/ith  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  honour  :  his  last  stage  was 
from  Pompey's  villa  near  Alba,  because  his  own  at 
Tusculum  lay  out  of  the  great  road,  and  was  not  com- 
modious for  a  public  entry  :  on  his  arrival,  as  he  says, 
he  feU  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  discord,  and  found 
the  war  in  efiect  proclaimed  "*  :  for  the  senate,  at  Sci- 
pio's  motion,  had  just  voted  a  decree,  "  that  Caesar 
"  should  dismiss  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  de- 
"  clared  an  enemy ;  and  when  M.  Antony  and  Q^ 
"  Cassius,  two  of  the  tribunes,  opposed  their  negative 
'*  to  it,"  as  they  had  done  to  every  decree  proposed  a^ 
gainst  Caesar,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  by  the  en- 
treaties of  their  friends,  to  give  way  to  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  they  proceeded  to  that  vote,  which  was 
the  last  resort  in  cases  of  extremity,  "  that  the  consuls, 
*'  pr?etors,  tribunes,  and  all  who  were  about  the  city 
"  with  proconsular  power,  should  take  care  that  tlie 
"  republic  received  no  detriment."  As  this  was  sup- 
posed to  arm  the  magistrates  with  an  absolute  power, 
to  treat  all  m^en  as  they  pleased,  whom  they  judged  to 
be  enemies,  so  the  tv;o  tribunes,  together  with  Curio, 
immediately  withdrew  themselves  upon  it,  and  fled  in 
disguise  to  Csesar's  camp,  on  pretence  of  danger  and 

*   Erro  ad  urbem  accessi  piid.  non.  Jan.  obvism  mihi  sic  est  pro- 
dituni,   ut  nihil  possit  fieri  ornatius.      Sed  incidi  in  ipsam   liamniam 

civilis  dlscordice  vel  potius  belli Ep.  Fam.  16.  11. 

•'  Ego  in  Tusculaniim  nihil  hoc  tenipcre.    Uevium  est  to7;  47ra£v7^5-<, 
&c.  ad  x^tt.  7.  5.  '    •. 
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violence  to  tbeir  persons,  though  none  was  yet  offered 
or  designed  to  them  f . 

M.  Antony,  who  now  began  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  affairs  of  Rome,  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  ex- 
traction ;  the  grandson  of  that  celebrated  statesman 
and  orator,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  massacres  of  Marius 
and  'Cinna  :  his  father,  as  it  is  already  related,  had 
been  honoured  with  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
missions of  the  republic  ;  but,  after  an  inglorious  dis- 
charge of  it,  died  with  the  character  of  a  corrupt,  op- 
pressive, and  rapacious  commander.  The  son,  trained 
in  the  discipline  of  such  a  parent,  whom  he  lost  when 
he  was  very  young,  launched  out  at  once  into  all  the 
excess  of  riot  and  debauchery,  and  wasted  his  whole 
patrirnony  before  he  had  put  on  the  manly  gown ; 
shewing  himself  to  be  the  genuine  son  of  that  father, 
who  was  born,  as  Sallust  says,  to  squander  money, 
without  ever  employing  a  thought  on  business,  till  a 
present  necessity  urged  him.  His  comely  person, 
lively  wit,  insinuating  address,  made  young  Curio  in- 
finitely fond  of  him ;  so  that,  in  spight  of  the  com- 
mands of  a  severe  father,  who  had  often  turned  An- 
tony out  of  doors,  and  forbidden  him  his  house,  he 
.could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  forsake  his  company ; 
but  supplied  him  with  money  for  his  frolics  and  a- 
mours,  till  he  had  involved  himself  on  his  account  in 


f  Antonius  quidem  noster  et  (!)j^  Cassius,  nulla  vl  expulsi,  ad 
Ctesarem  cum  Curione  profecti  erant ;  postea  qnam  senatus  consuli- 
bus,  prsetoribus,  tribunis  plebis  et  nobis,  qui  proconsules  sumus,  ne- 
gotium  dederat,  ut  curaremus,  ne  quidresp.  detrimenti  caperet— — — 
Ep.  Fam.  16.  11. 
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a  debt  of  fifty  thoasand  pounds.  This  greatly  afflic- 
ted old  Curio  :  and  Cicero  was  called  in  to  heal  the 
Sistress  of  the  family,  whom  the  son  entreated,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  intercede  for  Antony,  as  well  as 
for  himself,  and  not  suffer  them  to  be  parted  :  but 
Cicero  having  prevailed  with  the  father  to  make  his 
son  easy,  by  discharging  his  debts,  advised  him  to  in- 
sist upon  it  as  a  condition,  and  to  enforce  it  by  his  pa- 
ternal power,  that  he  should  have  no  farther  commerce 
with  Antony  J.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  an  early 
aversion  -in  Antony  to  Cicero,  encreased  still  by  the 
perpetual  course  of  Antony's  life,  which  fortune  hap- 
pened to  throw  among  Cicero's  inveterate  enemies : 
for,  by  the  second  marriage  of  his  mother,  he  became 
son-in-law  to  that  Lentulus,  who  was  put  to  death  for 
conspiring  with  Catiline,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  in- 
to all  the  cabals  of  a  traitorous  faction,  and  infected 
with  principles  pernicious  to  the  liberty  of  Rome.  T© 
revenge  the  death  of  this  father,  he  attached  himself 
to  Clodius,  and,  during  his  tribunate,  was  one  of  the 
ministers  of  all  his  violences  ;  yet  was  detected  at  the 


X  Tenesne  memoria  pra;textatuni  te  deccxisse  ? nemo  un- 

quam  puer  emptus  libidinis  causa  tarn  fuit  in  domiuipotestate,  quam 
tu  in  Curlonls.  Quoties  te  pater  ejus  domo  «uo  ejecit  ?— — scisne 
me  de  rebus  mihi  nbtissimis  dicere  ?  recordare "  tempus  iliud,  cum 
pater  Curio  mocrens  jacebat  in  Iccto  j  filius  se  ad  pedes  meos  pro- 
sternens,  lacrymans  te  mihi  commendabat,  orabat,  ut  te  contra  pa- 
trem  suum,  si  H.  S.  sexagies  peteret  defenderem  :  tantum  enim  se 
pro  te  intercessisse  :  ipse  autcm  amore  ardens  confirmabat,  quod 
desiderium  tui  discidii  ferre  ncn  posset  -  ■  -quo  ego  tempore  tant^ 
mala  florentissimte  familise  sedavi  vel  potius  sustuli  :  patri  persua^I, 
ut  res  alienum  filii  dissolverit,  &.c,  (Philip.  2.  18.)  M.  Antonius, 
perdundi^i  pecuuii^j  genitus,  vacuu>que  curi;s,  nisi  instantibus.  Sallu?r. 
Histor.  Fragm.  1.  iii. 
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same  time  in.  some  criminal  intrigue  in  his  family,  in- 
jurious to  the  honour  of  his  patron  *.  From  this  edu- 
cation in  the  city,  he  went  abroad  to  learn  the  art  dJ 
war  under  Gabinius,  the  most  profligate  of  all  gene- 
rals ;  who  gave  him  the  command  of  his  horse  in  Syria, 
where  he  signalized  his  courage  in  the  restoration  of 
king'  Ptolemy,  and  acquired  the  first  taste  of  martial 
glory  in  an  expedition  undertaken  against  the  laws 
and  rehgion  of  his  country  f .  From  Egypt,  instead 
of  coming  home,  where  his  debts  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  easy,  he  went  to  Cassar  into  Gaul,  the  sure  re- 
fuge of  all  the  needy,  the  desperate,  and  the  auda- 
cious :  and,  after  some  stay  in  that  province,  being  fur- 
nished with  money  and  credit  by  Gassar,  he  returned 
to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  queetorship  J.  Gssar  recom- 
mended him  in  a  pressing  manner  to  Cicero,,  "  en- 
"  treating  him  to  accept  Antony's  submission,  and 
*'  pardon  him  for  what  was  past,  and  to  assist  him  in 
"  his  present  suit :  wdth  which  Cicero  readily  compli- 
*'  ed,"  and  obliged  Antony  so  highly  by  it,  that  he 
declared  war  presently  against  Clodius,  "  whom  he  at- 
"  tacked  with  great  fierceness  in  the  forum,  and  would 
"  certainly  have  killed,  if  he  had  not  found  means  to 
"hide  himself  under  some  stairs."  Antony  openly 
"  gave  out,  that  be  owed  all  this  to  Cicero's  generosi- 

*  Te  domi  P.  Lentuli  educatum (Phil.  2.  7.)    Intimus  erat 

in  tribunatu  Clodio— — ejus  omnium  incendiorum  fax — cujus  etiam 
domi  quiddam  jam  turn  mclitus  est,  &c.  ib.  19. 

f  Inde  iter  Alexandriam,  contra  senatus  auctoritatem,  contra 
rerapub.  et  religiones  :  sed'hnbebat  ducem  Gabinium,  &c.  ib. 

X  Prius  in  ultimam  Galliam  ex  yEgypto  quam  domum — venisti 
e  Gallia  ad  qupesturam  petendam.— ib. — vid.  Plutar.  in  Anton. 
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''  tv,  to  whom  he  could  never  make  amends  for  for- 
"  mer  injuries,  but  by  the  destruction  of  his  enemy 
"  Clodius  *."  Being  chosen  quaestor,  he  went  back 
immediately  to  Caesar,  without  expecting  his  lot,  or  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  him  his  province  : 
where,  though  he  had  all  imaginable  opportunities  of 
acquiring  money,  yet  by  squandering,. as  fast  as  he  got 
it,  he  came  a  second  tim.e  empty  and  beggarly  to 
Rome,  to  put  in  for  the  tribunate ;  in  which  office,  af- 
ter the  example  of  his  friend  Curio,  having  sold  him- 
self to  Caesar,  he  was,  as  Cicero  says,  as  much  the  cause 
of  the  ensuing  war,  as  Helen  was  of  that  of  Troy  f . 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Antony's  flight  gave  the 
immediate  pretext  to  it,  as  Cicero  had  foretold  :  "  Cse- 
"  sar,"  says  he,  "  will  betake  himself  to  arms,  either 
*'  for  our  v/ant  of  preparation,  or  if  no  regard  be  had 
"  to  him  at  the  election  of  consuls ;  but  especially,  if 
"  any  tribune,  obstructing  the  deliberations  of  the  se< 
*'  nate,  or  exciting  tlie  people  to  sedition,  should  hap- 
"  pen  to  be  censured  or  over-ruled,  or-taken  off,  or  ex- 
"  pelled,  or,  pretending  to  be   expelled,  run  away  to 


*  Acceperam  jam  ante  Ca^saris  literas,  ut  mihi  satisEeri  paterev 
a  te  — postea  custoditus  sum  a-  te,  tu  a  me  observatus  tu  petitione 
qluesturne,  quo  quidem  tempore  P.  Clodium — in  foro  es  conntus  oc- 
cidere — ita  prcedicabas,  te  non  existimare  nisi  ilium  interfecisses, 
iinquam  mini  pro  tuis  in  me  injuriis  satis  e^se  lacturum — ib.  20. 

Ciun  se  ille  fugiens  in  scalarum  tenebras  abdidisset"  &c.  p'-o 
Mil.  15. 

f  Deinde  sine  senatus  consulto,  sine  sorte,  sine  lege  -ad  Ciesarem 
cucurristi.  Id  enim  unum  in  terris  egestatis,  aeris  alieni,  nequitia', 
perdltis  vitse  rationibus  perfugitim  esse  ducebas — advclasti  eg#ns  a(i 
tribunatum,  ut  in  eo  magistratu,  si  posses,  viri  tui  similis  esses — ut 
Helena  Trojanis,  sic.  iste  huic  reipub.  causa  belli,  &c.-«v.Piiil.  i-, 
21,  22. 

Vol.  II.  R 
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"  him  *."  Ii;i  the  same  letter^  he  gives  a  short  but 
true  state  of  the  merit  of  his  cause :  "  What,"  says 
lie,  "  can  be  more  impudent  ?  You  have  held  your 
"  government  ten  years,  not  granted  to  you  by  the 
**  senate,  but  extorted  by  violence  and  faction  :  the 
"  full  term  is  expired,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  your  li- 
"  cefitious  will :  but,  allow  it  to  be  a  lavv^ ;  it  is  now 
"  decreed  that  you  must  have  a  successor  :  you  refuse, 
*'  and  say,  have  some  regard  to  me  :  do  you  first  shew 
"  your  regard  for  us :  will  you  pretend  to  keep  an 
''  army  longer  than  the  people  ordered,  and  contrary 
"  to  the  will  of  the  senate  f  ?"  but  Caesar's  strength 
lay  not  in  the  goodness  of  liis  cause,  but  of  his  troops  J  ; 
a  considerable  part  of  which  he  v*^as  now  drav/ing  to- 
gether towards  the  confines  of  Italy,  to  be  ready  to 
enter  into  action  at  any  warning :  the  flight  of  the 
tribunes  gave  him  a  plausible  handle  to  begin,  and 
seemed  to  sanctify  his  attempt ;  but  "  his  real  mo- 
tive," says  Plutarch,  "  was  the  same  that  animated 
"  Cyrus  and  Alexander  before  him  to  disturb  the  peace 
"  of  mankind ;  the  unquenchable  thirst  of  empire, 
"  and  the  wild  ambition  of  being  the  greatest  man  in 
"  the  world,  which  was  not  possible,  till  Pompey  was 
"  first  destroyed  §."     Laying  hold,  therefore,  of  the 

*  Aut  addita  causa,  si  forte  tribunus  pleb.  senatum  impediens, 
aut  populum  incitans,  notatus,  aut  senatus  consulto  circumscriptus, 
aut  sublatus  aut  cxpulsus  sit,  dicensve  se  expulsum  ad  se  confuge- 
rit.     Ad  Att.  7.  9. 

f  Ibd.  it.  Ep.  Fam.  16.  11. 

X  Alterius  ducis  causa  raelior  videbatur,  alterius  erat  firmior. 
Hie  omnia  speciosa,  illic  valentia.  Pompeium  senatua  auctoritas, 
C^esarem  militum  armavit  fiducia.     Veil.  Pat»  2.  49. 

§  Plutar.  in  Anton, 
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occasion,  he  presently  passed  the  Rubicon,  which  was 
the  boundary  of  his  province  on  that  side  of  Italy,  and 
marching  forward  in  an  Tiostile  manner,  possessed 
himself,  without  resistance,  of  the  next  great  towns 
in  his  way,  Ariminum,  Pisaurum,  Ancona,  Arctium  [[, 

In  this  confused  and  disordered  state  of  the  city, 
Cicero's  friends  were  soliciting  the  decree  of  his  tri- 
umph, to  which  the  whole  senate  signified  their  ready 
consent :  but  "  the  consul  Lentulus,  to  make  the  favour 
"  more  particularly  his  own,  desired  that  it  m.ightbe  de- 
"  ferred  for  a  while,  till  the  public  affairs  \vere  better 
"  settled,  giving  his  word,  that  he  would  then  be  the 
*'  mover  of  it  himself -\"  But  Caesar's  sudden  march 
towards  Rome  put  an  end  to  all  farther  thoughts  of  it, 
and  struck  the  senate  with  such  a  panic,  that,  as  if  he 
had  been  already  at  the  gates,  they  resolved  present- 
ly to  quit  the  city,  and  retreat  towards  the  southern 
parts  of  Italy.  All  the  principal  senators  had  parti- 
cular districts  assigned  to  their  care,  to  be  provided 
with  troops,  and  all  materials  of  defence  against  Cje- 
sar.  Cicero  had  Capua,  with  the  inspection  of  the 
sea-coast  from  Formiae ;  he  would  not   accept  any 


II  An  ille  id  faciat,  quod  paulo  ante  decretum  est,  ut  exercitum 
citra  Rubiconem,  qui  finis  est  Galliic,  educcret  ?      Pliilip.  6    3. 

Itaque  cum  Ca;sar,  amentia  quadam  raperetur,  et  Arminium, 
Pisaurum,  Anconam^  Arretium  occupavisset,  urbem  reliquiraus. 
Ep.  Fam.  16.  12.  '  . 

*  Nobis  tamen  inter  has  turbas  senatus  frequens  flagitavit  tri- 
umphum  :  sed  Lentulus  consul,  quo  majus  suum  beneficium  faceret, 
simul  atque  expedisset  quae  essent  necessaria  de  repub.  dixit  sc  re- 
laturum.     Ep.  Fam.  16,  11. 
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greater  charge,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  his  authority 
in  the  task  of  mediating  a  peace  f  ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  when  he  perceived  his  new  province  wholly 
unprovided  against  an  enemy,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  hold  Capua  without  a  strong  garrison,  he  re- 
signed his  employment,  and  chose  not  to  act  at  all  J. 
Capua  had  always  been  the  common  seminary  or 
place  of  educating  Gladiators  for  the  great  men  of 
E.ome  ;  Vvhere  Caesar  had  a  famous  school  of  them  at 
this  time,  which  he  had  long  maintained  under  the 
best  masters  for  the  occasions  of  his  public  shews  in 
the  city  ;  and,  as  they  v/ere  very  numerous  and  well^ 
furnished  with  arms,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that  they  would  break  out,  and  make  some  attempt  in 
favour  of  their  master,  which  might  have  been  of 
daugeroiis  consequence  in  the  present  circumstances- 
of  the  fepubhc  ;  so  that  Pompey  thought  it  necessary 

'  f  Ego  negotio  prcesum  non  turbulento  :  vult  enim  me  Pompeius 
esse,  quern  tota  lic^c  Coinpana  et  maritima  ora  liabeat  Itt/g-kottoVj  ad 
quern  delectus  et  sumina  negotil  referatur.     Ad  Att.  7.  11. 

Ego  adliuc  orae  maritimae  prassum  -a  l^ormiis.  Nulium  majus  ne- 
gotium  suscipere  volul,  quo  plus  apud  ilium  meai  litterx  cohorta- 
tionisque  ad  pacem  valerent.     Ep.  Fam.  16.  12. 

J-  Nam  certe  neque  turn  peccavi,  cum  imparatam  jam  Capuam, 
non  solum  ig!iaviie  delectus,  sed  etiam  perfidide  suspicionem  fugiens, 
accipere  nolui.     Ad  An:  ^.  12. 

Qaod  tibi  ostenderam,  cum  a  me  Capuam  rejiciebam  :  quod  feci 
non  vitandi  oneris  causa,  sed  quod  videbam'teneri  illam  urbem  sine 
exercitu  non  posse.     Ep.  Cic.  ad  Pomp.     Ad  Att.  8.  11. 

As  Cicero,  when  proconsul  of  Cillcia,  often  mentions  the  dioceses 
that  were  annexed  to  his  government,  (Ep.  Fam.  13,  67.)  so  in 
this  command  of  Capua  he  calls  himself  the  Epiicopus  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast  ^  w^hich  shews,  that  these  names,  which  w^ere  appro- 
priated afterw-ards  in  the.  Christian  church  to  characters  and  powers 
ecclesiastical,  carried  with  them  in  their  original  use,  the  notion  of 
a  real  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
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to  take  them  out  of  their  school,  and  distribute  them 
among  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  assign- 
ing two  to  each  master  of  a  family,  by  which  he  se- 
cured them  from  doing  any  mischief  ^. 

While  the  Pompeian  party  was  under  no  small  de-^ 
jcction  on  account  of  Pompey's  quitting  the  cily,  afid 
retreating  from  the  approach  of  Cassar,  T.  Labienus, 
one  of  the  chief  commanders  on  the  other  side,  de- 
serted Caesar,  and  came  over  to  them,  which  added 
some  new  life  to  their  cause,  and  raised  an  expecta- 
tion, that  many  more  would  follow  his  example.  La- 
bienus had  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Gallic  war,  where,  next  to  Caesar  himself,  he  had  born 
the  principal  part ;  and,  by  Cccsar's  favour,  had  raised 
an  immense  fortune  :  so  that  he  was  much  (Caressed, 
and  carried  about  every  where  by  Pompey,  v,  ho  pro- 
mised himself  great  service  from  his  fame  and  experi- 
ence, and  especially  from  his  credit  in  Caesar's  army, 
and  the  knov/ledge  of  all  his  counsels :  but  his  ac- 
count of  things,  like  that  of  all  deserters,  Vv'as  accom- 
modated rather  to  please,  than  to  serve  his  new  friends ; 
representing  the  weakness  cf  Caesar's  troops,  their  a- 
version  to  his  present  designs,  the  disaiiection  of  the 
two  Gauls,  and  disposition  to  revolt,  tlie  contrary  of 
all  which  Vvas.  found  to  be  true  in  the  experiment : 
and  as  he  came  to  them  single,  without  bringing  with 
him  any  of  those  troops  with  which  he  had  acquired 


*  Gladiatores  Caesarjs,  qui  Capuoj  sunt-^sane  ccmmodo  Pom-» 
peius  distribuit,  binos  singulis  patribus  familiarum.  Scutorum  id 
ludo  100  fuerunt  eruptionem  facturi  fuisse  dlctbar.tur — sane  muU 
turn  in  eo  relp.  pro  visum  est.     xid  Att,  7.  14, 

R  ^ 
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his  reputatidn,  so  his  desertion  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  ruin  his  own  fortunes,  without  doing  any  ser- 
vice to  Pornpey  f . 

But  what  gave  a  much  better  prospect  to  all  honest 
men,  was  the  proposal  of  an  accommodation,  Vv^hich 
canje  about  this  time  from  CcEsar  :  who,  while  he  was 
pushing  on  the  war  with  incredible  vigour,  talked  of 
nothing  but  peace,  and  endeavoured  particularly  to 
persuade  Cicero,  "  that  he  had  no  other  view  than  to 
"  secure  himself  from  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  and 
"  yield  the  first  rank  in  the  state  to  Pompey  *." 
The  conditions  were,  "  that  Pompey  should  go  to  his 
"  government  of  Spain,  that  his  new  levies  should  be 
*'  dismissed,  and  his  garrisons  withdrawn,  and  that  Cae- 
*'  sar  should  deliver  up  his  provinces,  the  farther  Gaul 
"  to  Domitius,  the  hither  to  Considius,  and  sue  for  the 
"  consulship  in  person,  without  requiring  the  privilege 
"  of  absence."     These  terms  were  readily  embraced 


f  Maximam  autera  plagam  acceplt,  quod  is,  qui  suminam  auc- 
toritatem  in  illius  exercitu  habebat,  T.  Labienus  socius  sceleris  es- 
se noluit :  reliquit  ilium,  et  nobiscum  est :  multique  idem  facturi 
dicuntur.     Ep.  fam.  16.  12, 

Aliquantum  animi  videtur  attulisse   nobis   Labienus — ad   Att. 

Labienura  secum  habet  (Pompeius)  non  dubitantem  de  imbecilli- 
tate  Casaris  copiarum  :  cujus  adventu  Cnoeus  noster  multo  animi 
plus  habet.     lb.  8.  2. 

fortis  in  armls 
Cissaris  Labienus  erat:  nunc  transfuga  miis 

Lucan.  5.  345. 
*  Balbus  major  ad  m£  scribit,  nihil  malle  Ccesarem,  quam  prin- 
cipe  Pompeio,  sine  metu  vivere,     Tu,  puto,  haec  credis.     Ad  Att» 

8.9. 
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in  a  grand  council  of  the  chiefs  at  Capua,  and  young 
L.  Caesar,  who  brouglit  them,  was  sent  back  with  let- 
ters from  Pompey,  Rud  the  addition  only  of  one  pre- 
liminary article,  **  that  Caesar  in  the  mean  while  should 
"  recal  his  troops  from  the  towns,  which  he  had  seiz^ 
"  ed  beyond  his  own  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  senate 
"  might  return  to  Rome,  and  settle  the  whole  affair 
"  with  honour  and  freedom  J."  Cicero  was  present 
at  this  council,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  to  Atti- 
cus ;  "  I  came  to  Capua,""  (says  he,)  "  yesterday,  the 
"  twenty-sixth  of  January,  where  I  met  the  consuls, 
*'  and  many  of  our  order  :  they  all  wished  that  Caesar 
"  would  stand  to  his  conditions,  and  withdraw  his 
**  troops  :  Favonius  alone  was  against  all  conditions 
"  imposed  by  Caesar,  but  was  little  regarded  by  the 
*'  council :  for  Cato  himself  would  now  rather  live  a 
*'  slave,  than  light ;  and  declares,  that  if  Caesar  recall 
**  his  garrisons,  he  will  attend  the  senate,  when  the 
"  conditions  come  to  be  settled,  and  not  go  to  Sicily, 
*•  where  his  service  is  more  necessary,  which  I  am  a- 
*'  fraid  will  be  of  ill  consequence : — there  is  a  strange 
*'  variety  in  our  sentiments ;  the  greatest  part  are  of 
"  opinion,  that  Ceesar  will  not  stand  to  his  terms,  and 


%  Feruntur  omnino  conditiones  ab  illo,  ut  Pompeius  eat  in  His  ■ 
paniam  ;  dilectus,  qui  sunt  habiti,  et  priesidia  nostra  dimittantur : 
se  ulteriorem  Galliam  Domitio,  citeriorem  Considio^  Noniano  — 
traditurum.  Ad  consulatus  petitionem  se  venturum  :  neque  se 
iam  velle,  absente  se,  rationem  siii  haberi.  Ep.  fam.  i6.  12.  ad 
Att.  7.  14.  • 

Accepimus  conditiones  *,  sed  ita,  ut  removeat  prctsidia  ex  iis  lev 
CIS  qute  occupavit,  ut  sine  raetu  de  iis  ipsis  conditionibus  Romai 
senatus  haberi  possit.     Ibid. 
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"  that  these  offers  are  made  only  to  hinder  our  prepa- 
'*  rations  :  but  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  will  with- 
"  draw  his  troops :  for  he  gets  the  better  of  us  by  be- 
"  ing  made  consul,  and  with  less  iniquity,  than  in 
"  the  way  which  he  is  now  pursuing  ;  and  we  cannot 
"  possibly  come  off  without  some  loss ;  for  we  are 
"  scandalously  unprovided  both  with  soldiers,  and  with 
■'  money,  since  all  that  which  was  either  private  in  the 
"  city,  or  public  in  the  treasury,  is  left  a  prey  to 
"  him  *." 

During  the  suspence  of  this  treaty,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  Caesar's  answer,  Cicero  began  to  conceive 
some  hopes  that  both  sides  were  relenting,  and  dispo- 
sed to  make  up  the  quarrel ;  Cassar,  from  a  reflection 
on  his  rashness,  and  the  senate,  on  their  want  of  pre- 
paration :  but  he  still  suspected  Caesar,  and  the  send- 
ing a  rriessage  so  important  by  a  person  so  insignifi- 
cant as  young  Lucius  Caesar,  looked,  (he  says,)  as  if  he 
had  done  it  by  way  of  contempt,  or  with  a  view  to 
disclaim  it,  especially  when,  after  offering  conditions, 
v/hich  were  hkely  to  be  accepted,  he  would  not  sit 
still  to  wait  an  answer,  but  continued  his  march  with 
the  same  diligence,  and  in  the  same  hostile  maimer, 
as  before  f .     lib  suspicions  proved  true  ;  for  by  let- 

*  Ad  An.  7.  15. 

-f  Spero  in  prsesentia  pacem  nos  habere. '  Nam  et  ilium  furcris, 
ct  hunc  nostrum  copiarura  suppoenitet.     Ibid. 

Tamen'vereor  ut  his  ipsis  (Ceesar)  contentus  sit.  Nam  cum  is- 
ta  mandata  dedisset  L.  Ccesari,  debuit  esse  paulo  quietior,  dum 
responsa  referrentnr.     lb.  7.  17. 

Caesarem  quidem,  L.  Cfesare  cum  mandatis  de  pace  missQ,  ta- 
inen  aiunt  acerrime  loca  occupare — ib-  180 
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ters,  which  came  soon  after  from  Furnius  and  Curio' 
he  perceived,  that  they  made  a  mere  jest  of  the  em- 
bassy f . 

It  seems  very  evident,  that  Caesar  had  no  real 
thoughts  of  peace,  by  his  paying  no  regard  to  Pom- 
pey's  answer,  and  the  trifling  reasons  which  he  gave 
for  shghting  it  *  :  but  he  had  a  double  view  in  offer- 
ing those  conditions;  for,  by  Pompey's  rejecting  them, 
as  there  was  reason  to  expect  from  his  known  aversion 
to  any  treaty,  he  hoped  to  load  him  with  the  odium  of 
the  war  ;  or,  by  his  embracing  them,  to  slacken  his 
preparations,  and  retard  his  design  of  leaving  Italy ; 
vmiht  he  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  by  following  him 
with  a  celerity  that  amazed  every  body  f ,  might 
chance  to  come  up  with  him  before  he  could  embark, 
and  give  a  decisive  blow  to  the  war ;  from  which  he 
had  nothing  to  apprehend,  but  its  being  drawn  into 
length.  "  I  now  plainly  see,"  says  Cicero,  "  though 
"  later  indeed  than  I  could  have  v/ished,  on  account  of 
"  the  assurances  given  me  by  B  alb  us,  that  he  aims  at 


L.  Ccesarera  vidi— ut  id  ipsum  mihl  Ille  videatur  irridendi  causa 
fecisse,  qui  tantis  de  rebus  huic  mandata  dederit,  nisi  forte  non  de- 
dit  et  hie  sermone  aliquo  arrcpto  pro  mandatis  abusus  est — ib.  13. 

f  Accepi  literas  tuas,  Philotimi,  Furnii,  Curionis  ad  Furnium, 
quibus  irridet  L.  Csesaris  legationem ib.  1.9. 

*  Caes.  Comment.de  Bell.  civ.  1.  i. 

f  O  celeritatem  incredibilem  ! — ad  Att.  7.  22.  Cicero  calls  him 
a  monster  of  vigilance  and  celerity (ib.  8.  9.)  for,  from  his  pas- 
sage of  the  Rubicon,  though  he  was  forced  to  take  in  all  the  great 
towns  on  his  road,  and  spent  seven  days  before  Corfinium,  yet  in 
less  than  two  months  he  marched  through  the  ^vhole  length  of  Ita- 
ly, and  came  before  the  gates  of  Brundisium  before  Pompey  couli 
embark  on  the  9th  of  March.     Ad  Att.  9.  13. 
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"  nothing  else,  nor  has  ever  aimed  at  any  thing  from 
"  the  beginning,  but  Pompey's  life  J." 

If  we  consider  this  famous  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
abstractedly  from  the  event,  it  seems  to  have  been  so 
hazardous  and  desperate,  that  Pompey  might  reason- 
ably contemn  the  thought  of  it,  as  of  an  attempt  too 
rash  for  any  prudent  man  to  venture  upon.  If  Caesar*s 
view  indeed  had  been  to  possess  himself  only  of  Italy, 
there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  it :  his  army 
vvas  undoubtedly  the  best  which  was  then  in  the  world; 
flushed  with  victory,  animated  with  zeal  for  the  per- 
son of  their  general,  and  an  over-match  for  any  which 
could  be  brought  against  it  into  the   field  :  but  this 
single  army  was  all  that  he  had  to  trust  to  ;  he  had  no 
resource  :  the  loss  of  one  battle  was  certain  ruin  to 
him  ;  and  yet  he  must  necessarily  run  the  risk- of  ma^ 
ny  before  he  could  gain  his  end  :  for  the  whole  empire 
was  armed  against  him;  every  province  offered  a  fresh 
enemy,  and  a  fresh  field  of  action,  where  he  was  like 
to  be  exposed  to  the  same  danger  as  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia.     But  above  all,  his  enemies  were  masters  of 
the  sea,  so  that  he  could  not  transport  his  forces  abroad 
without  the  hazard  of  their  being  destroyed  by  a  su- 
perior fleet,  or  of  being  starved  at  land  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  conveying  supplies  and  provisions  to  them  : 
Pompey  relied  chiefly  on  this  single  circumstance,  and 
was  persuaded,  that  it  must  necessarily  determine  the 


X  Intelligo  serius  equidem  quam  vellem,  propter  epistolas  ser- 
monesque  Balbi,  sed  video  plane,  nihil  aliud  agi,  nihil  actum  ab  ini- 
tio, quam  ut  hunc  occideret.     Ad  Att.  9.  5. 
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war  in  his  favour  ||  :  so  that  it  seems  surprizing,  how 
such  a  superiority  of  advantage,  in  the  hands  of  so 
great  a  commander,  could  possibly  fail  of  success ;  and 
we  must  admire  rather  the  fortune,  than  the  conduct 
of  Caesar,  for  carrying  him  safe  through  all  these  dif- 
ficulties to  the  possession  of  the  empire. 

Cicero  seldom  speaks  of  his  attempt,  but  as  a  kind 
of  madness  *,  and  seemed  to  retain  some  hopes  to  the 
last,  that  he  would  not  persist  in  it :  the  same  imagi- 
nation made  Pompey  and  the  senate  so  resolute  to  de- 
fy, when  they  were  in  no  condition  to  oppose  him. 
Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  might  probably  imagine,  that 
their  stiffness  proceeded  from  a  vain  conceit  of  their 
strength,  which  would  induce  them  to  venture  a  bat- 
tle with  him  in  Italy  ;  in  which  case  he  was  sure  e- 
nough  to  beat  them  :  so  that  both  sides  were  drawn 
farther  perhaps  than  they  intended,  by  mistaking  each 
other's  views.  Caesar,  I  say,  might  well  apprehend 
that  they  designed  to  try  their  strength  with  him  in 
Italy  :  for  that  was  the  constant  persuasion  of  the 
whole  party,  who  thought  it  the  best  scheme  which 
could  be  pursued  :  Pompey  humoured  them  in  it,  and 
always  talked  big  to  keep  up  their  spirits ;  and  though 
he  saw  from  the  first  the  necessity  of  quitting  Italy, 
yet  he  kept  the  secret  to  himself,  and  wrote  v/ord  at 
the  same  time  to  Cicero,  that  he  should  have  a  fiiTu 
army  in  a  few  days,  with  which  he  would  march  a- 


II  Existlmat,  (Pcmpeius)  qui  mare  teneat,  eiijn  necessc  rerumpo- 
tiri — itaque  navalis  apparatus  ei  semper  antlquissima  cava  fuit.  lb. 
%0,  8. 

*  Cum  Cxsar  amentia  qiiadr.m  rapcrctur — Ep.  fam,  16.  12. 
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gainst  Cxsar  into  Picenum,  so  as  to  giye  them  an  op- 
portunity of  retU'  ning  to  the  city  f .     The  plan  of  the 
war,  as  it  was  commonly  understood,  was  to  possess 
themselves  rf  the  principal  posts  of  Italy,  and  act 
chief  y  on  the  defensive,  in  oi  der  to  distress  Csesar  by 
therr  diiTereiil  armies,  cut  clf  his  opportunities  of  fo- 
mp-<^  hinder  his  access  t:>  Rome,  and  hold  him  con- 
- tinually  employed,  till  the  veteran  army  from  Spain, 
under  Fompey's  lieutenants,  Afranius,  Petreius,  and 
Varro,  could  come  up  to  finish  his  overthrow  J.     This 
was  the  notion  vv^hich  the  senate  entertained  of  the 
war ;  they  never  conceived  it  possible  that  Pompey 
should  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  flying  before  Caesar, 
and  giving  up  Italy  a  prey  to  his  enemy  :  in  this  con- 
fidence Domitius,  with  a  very  considerable  force,  and 
some  of  the  principal  senators,  threw  himself  into.  Cor- 
finium,  a  strong  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine,  on 
the  Adriatic  side,  where  he  proposed  to  make  a  stand 
against  Ccesar,  and  stop  the  progress  of  his  march ;  but 

f  Omnes  nos  ^.-Tr^oa-ipajv^rii?,  expertes  sui  tanti  et  tarn  inusitati 
consilii  relmquebat.     Ad  Att.  8.  8. 

Pompeius— ad  me  scribit,  paucis  diebus  se  firmum  exercitum  ha- 
'  biturum,  spemque  affert,  si  in  Kcenum  agrum  ipse  venerit,  nos  Ro- 
mam  redituros  esse.     lb.  7.  16, 
,  J  Suscepto  autem  bello,  aut  tenenda  sit  urbs,  aut  ea  relicta,  ille 
coiTiineatu  et  reliquis  copiis  intercludendus— ad  Att.  7.  9. 

Sin  autem  ille  suis  conditionibus  stare  noluerit,  bellum  paratum 
est  : — tantummodo  ut  eum  intercludamus,  ne  ad  urbem  possit  ac- 
cedere  :  quod  sperabamus  fieri  posse  :  dilectus  enirn  magnos  habe- 
bamus — ex  Hispaniaque  sex  legiones  et  magna  auxili^,  Afranio  et 
Petreio  ducibus,  habet  a  tergc.  Videtur,  si  insaniet,  posse  opprimi, 
modo  ut  urbe  salva — Ep.  fam.  16.  12. 

. .  Summa  autem  spes  Afranitm  cum  magnis  copiis  adventare — ad^ 
Att.  8.  ^. 
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he  lost  all  his  troops  in  the  attempt,  to  the  number  of 
three  legions,  for  want  of  knowing  Pompey's  secret. 
Pompey  indeed^  when  he  saw  what  Domitius  intend- 
ed, pressed  him  earnestly,  by  several  letters,  to  come 
away  and  join  with  him,  telling  him,  "  that  it  was  im- 
"  possible  to  make  any  opposition  to  Ccesar,  till  their 
"  whole  forces  were  united ;  and  that  as  to  himself,  he 
"  had  with  him  only  the  two  legions,  which  were  re- 
"  called  from  Caesar,  and  were  not  to  be  trusted  a- 
"  gainst  him  ;  and  if  Domitius  should  entangle  him- 
*'  self  in  Corfinium,  so  as  to  be  precluded  by  C^sar 
"  from  a  retreat,  that  he  could  not  come  to  his  relief 
"  with  so  weak  an  army,  and  bad  him  therefore  not  to 
**  be  surprized  to  hear  of  his  retiring,  if  Cssar  should 
**  persist  to  march  towards  him  ||  :"  yet  Domitius,  pre- 
possessed with  the  opinion,  that  Italy  was  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  war,  and  that  Pompey  would  never  suffer 
so  good  a  body  of  troops,  and  so  many  of  his  best 
friends  to  be  lost,  would  not  quit  the  advantageous 
post  of  Corfinium,  but  depended  still  on  being  relieved  • 
and  when  he  was  actually  besieged,  sent  Pompey  Vv^ord, 
how  easily  Caesar  might  be  intercepted  between  their 


two  armies  *. 


II   Nos  dliij€cta  manu  pares  adversariis  esse  noii  possumus. 

Quamobrcm  nolito  commoveri,  si  aiidleris  me  regredi,^  si  forte 
Ceesar  ad  me  venlet, — etiain  atque  etiam  te  hortor,  ut  cum  omni 
copia  quam  primum  ad  me  venias. — vid.  Epiit.  Pomp,  ad  Domit. 
ad  An    8.  12. 

*  Domitius  ad.  Pompeium — mittit,  qui  petant  atque  orent,  ut  sl- 
bi  subvenlat  :  Ca^sarem  duobus  exercitibus,  et  locoruin  angustiis,iii- 
tercludi  posse,  frumentoque  prohibeii,  &c, 

Cses.  Comment,  de  Eell.  civ.  1.  i. 
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Cicero  was  as  much  disappointed  as  any  of  the  rest ; 
he  had  never 'dreamt  of  their  being  obHged  to  quit 
Italy,  till  by  Pompey's  motions  he  perceived  at  last  his 
intentions ;  of  which  he  speaks  with  great  severity, 
in  several  of  his  letters,  and  begs  Atticus's  advice  upon 
that  new  face  of  their  affairs ;  and,  to  enable  Atticus 
to  giye  it  the  more  clearly,  he  explains  to  him  in  short 
what  occurred  to  his  ovm  mind  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other.  "  The  great  obligations,"  says  he,  "  which  I 
"  am  under  to  Pompey,  and  my  particular  friendship 
"  with  him,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  republic  itself, 
"  seem  to  persuade  m.e,  that  I  ought  to  join  my  coun- 
"  sels  and  fortunes  with  his.  Besides,  If  I  stay  behind, 
"  and  desert  that  band  of  the  best  and  most  eminent 
"  citizens,  I  must  fall  under  the  power  of  a  single  per- 
"  son,  who  gives  me  many  proofs  indeed  of  being  my 
"  friend,  and  whom,  as  you  know,  I  had  long  ago  tak- 
"  en  care  to  make  such  from  a  suspicion  of  this  very 
"  storm,  which  nov/  hangs  over  us  ;  yet  it  should  be 
"  well  considered,  both  how  far  I  may  venture  to  trust 
"  him,  and  supposing  it  clear,  that  I  may  trust  him, 
"  whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  firm 
"  and  honest  citizen  to  continue  in  that  city,  in  which 
"  he  has  born  the  greatest  honours,  and  performed  the 
"  greatest  acts,  and  where  he  is  now  invested  with  the 
"  most  honourable  priesthood,  when  it  is  to  be  attended 
"  with  some  danger,  and  perhaps  with  some  disgrace,  if 
"  Pompey  should  ever  restore  the  repubhc.  These  are 
"  the  difficulties  on  the  one  side;  let  us  see  what  there 
"  are  on  the  other:  Nothing  has  hitherto  been  done 
"  by  our  Pompey,  either  with  prudence  or  courage  ; 
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'*  I  may  add  also  nothing  but  what  was  contrary  to 
"  my  advice  and  authority  :  I  will  omit  those  old 
"  stories  ;  how  he  first  nursed,  raised  and  armed  this 
"  man  against  the  republic  ;  hoW  he  supported  him  in^ 
"  carrying  his  laws  by  violence,  and  without  regard 
"  to  the  auspices ;  how  he  added  the  farther  Gaul 
"  to  his  government,  made  himself  his  son-in-law,  as- 
"  sisted  as  augur  in  the  adoption  of  Clodius,  was  more 
*'  zealous  to  restore  me,  than  to  prevent  my  being  ex- 
"  pelled ;  enlarged  the  term  of  Csesar's  command, 
"  served  him  in  all  his  affairs  in  his  absence,  nay,  in 
"  his  third  consulship,  after  he  began  to  espouse  the 
"  interests  of  the  republic,  how  he  insisted,  that  the 
*'  ten  tribunes  should  jointly  propose  a  law  to  dis- 
"  pense  with  his  absence  in  suing  for  the  consulship, 
"  which  he  confirmed  afterwards  by  a  law  of  his  own, 
"  and  opposed  the  consul  Marcellus,  when  he  moved 
"  to  put  an  end  to  his  government  on  the  first  of 
"  March :  but  to  omit,  I  say,  all  this,  what  can  be 
"  more  dishonourable,  or  shew  a  greater  want  of  con- 
"  duct  than  this  retreat,  or  rather  shameful  flight  from 
"the  city?  what  conditions  were  not  preferable  to 
"  the  necessity  of  abandoning  our  country  ?  the  con- 
"  ditions,  I  confess,  were  bad  ;  yet  what  can  be  worse 
"  than  this  ?  but  Pompey,  you'll  say,  will  recover  the 
"  republic  :  when  ?  or  what  preparation  is  there  for 
"  it  ?  is  not  all  Picenum  lost  ?  is  not  the  way  left  open 
"  to  the  city  ?  is  not  all  our  treasure  both  jxiblic  and 
"  private  given  up  to  the  enemy  ?  in  a  word,  there  is 
"  no  party,  no  forces,  no  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
"  friends  of  the  repubhc  to  resort  to  :  Apulia  is  chosen 
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'•  for  our  retreat ;  the  "weakest  and  remotest  part  of 
"  Italy,  whicli  implies  nothing  but  despair,  and  a  de- 
"  sign  of  flying  by  the  opportunity  of  the  sea,  &c.  *. 
"  In  anothqr  letter,  there  is  but  one  thing  wanting," 
says  he,  "  to  complete  our  friend's  disgrace  ;  his  fail- 
"  ing  to  succour  Domitius :  no  body  doubts  but  that 
"  he;  will  come  to  his  relief;  yet  I  am  not  of  that 
"  mind.  Will  he  then  desert  such  a  citizen,  and  the 
"  rest,  whom  you  knew  to  be  with  him  ?  especially 
"  when  he  has  thirty  cohorts  in  the  town  :  yes,  unless 
"  all  things  deceive  me,  he  will  desert  him  :  he  is 
"  strangely  frightened  ;  means  nothing  but  to  fly  ; 
*'  yet  you,  for  I  perceive  what  your  opinion  is,  think 
"  that  I  ought  to  follow  this  man.  For  my  part,  I 
^'  ea  iiV  know  whom  I  ought  to  fly,  not  whom 
"  I  ought  to  follow.  As  to  that  saying  of  mine, 
"  w^hich  'you  extol,  and  think  worthy  to  be  cele- 
"  brated,  that  I  had  rather  be  conquered  with  Pom- 
"  pey,  than  conquer  vvdth  Csesar ;  it  is  true,  I  still 
*'  say  so ;  but  with  such  a  Pompey  as  he  then 
"  was,  or  as  I  took  him  to  be  :  but  as  for  this  man, 
"  w^ho  runs  av/ay,  before  he  knows  from  whom,  or 
"  whither  ;  who  has  betrayed  us  and  ours,  given  up 
"  his  country,  and  is  now  leaving  Italy ;  if  I  had  ra- 
"  ther  be  conquered  w^ith  him,  the  thing  is  over,  I  am 
"  conquered,  8^c  f ." 

There  w^as  a  notion,  in  the  mean  while,  that  uni- 
versally prevailed  through  Italy,  of  Caesar's  cruel  and 
revengeful  temper,  from  v/hich  horrible  effects  were 
apprehended  :  Cicero  himself  was  strongly  possessed 
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with  it,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  letters,  where  he 
seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  would  be  a  second 
Phalaris,  not  a  Pisistratus  ;  a  bloody,  not  a  gentle  ty- 
rant. This  he  inferred  from  the  violence  of  his  past 
life  ;  the  nature  of  his  present  enterprise  ;  and,  above 
all,  from  the  character  of  his  friends  and  followers ; 
who  were,  generally  speaking,  a  needy,  proHigate,  au- 
dacious crew  ;  prepared  for  every  thing  that  was  des- 
perate *.  It  was  affirmed,  likewise,  v  ith  great  confi- 
dence, that  he  had  openly  declared,  that  he  Vv'as  now 
coming  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  Cn.  Carbo,  M^  Bru- 
tus, and  all  the  other  Marian  chiefs,  whom  Pompey, 
when  acting  under  Sylla,  had  cruelly  put  to  death 
for  their  opposition  to  the  Syllan  cause  f.  But  there 
was  no  real  ground  for  any  of  these  suspicions  :  for 
Cxsar,  who  thought  tyranny,  as  Cicero  says,  the  great- 
est of  goddesses,  and  whose  sole  view  it  had  been  thro' 
life  to  bring  his  affairs  to  this  crisis,  and  to  make -a  bold 
push  for  empire,  had,  from  the  observation  of  past 
times,  and  the  fate  of  former  tyrants,  laid  it  down  for 
a  maxim,  that  clemency  in  victory  was  the  best  means 
of  securing  the  stability  of  it  J.     Upon  the  surrender 


*  Istuin  cujus  <px}ix^iT^h  times,  omnia  teterrime  facturum  puto. 
Ad  Att.  7.  12. 

Incertum  est  Phalarimne  an  Pisistratum  sit  imitaturus.     lb.  2o. 

Nam  csedem  video  si  vicerit — et  regnura  non  modo  Romano  he- 
mini  sed  ne  Persas  quidem  tolerabile.     lb.  lo.  8. 

Qui  hie  potest  se  gerere  non  perdite  ?  vita,  mores  ante  facta,  ra- 
tio suscepti  negotii,  socii.     lb.  9.  2.  it.  9.  19. 

f  Atque  eum  loqui  quidam  uvhv\iKu<;  narrabant  5  Cn.  Carbonis,' 
M.  Bruti  se  poenas  persequi,  &c.     Ad  Att.  9.  14. 
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therefoi^  of  Corfinium,  where  he  had  the  first  oppor- 
tunitj  of  givmg  a  public  specimen  of  himself,  he  shew- 
ed a  noble  example  of  moderation,  by  the  generous 
dismission  of  Domitius,  and  all  the  other  senators  who 
fell  into  his  hands ;  among  whom  \yas  Lentulus  Spin- 
ther^  Cicero's  particular  friend  *.  This  m.ade  a  great 
turn  in  his  favour,  by  easing  people  of  the  terrors 
which  they  had  before  conceived  of  him,  and  seemed 
to  confirm  what  he  affected  every  where  to  give  out, 
that  he  sought  nothing  by  the  v/ar  but  the  security  of 
his  person  and  dignity.  Pornpey,  on  the  other  hand, 
appeared  every  day  more  and  more  despicable,  by  flying 
before  an  enemy,  whom  his  pride  and  perverseness  w^as 
said  to  have  driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking  arms — 
"  Tell  me,  I  beg  of  you,"  says  Cicero,  "  what  can  be 
"  more  wretched,  than  for  the  one  to  be  gathering  ap- 
"  plause  from  the  worst  of  causes,  the  other  giving  offence 
"  in  the  best  ?  the  one  to  be  reckoned  the  preserver  of 
"  his  enemies,  the  other  the  deserter  of  his  friends  ? 
"  and,  in  truth,  though  I  have  all  the  affection  which 
"  I  ought  to  have  for  our  friend  Cnaeus,  yet  I  cannot 
"  excuse  his  not  coming  to  the  reHef  of  such  men  : 
"  for  if  he  was  afraid  to  do  it,  what  can  be  more  paul- 
"  try  ?  or  if,  as  some  think,  he  thought  to  make  his 
"  cause  the  more  popular  by  their  destruction,  what 


Tentemus  hoc  modo,  si  possumus,  omnium  voluntates  recuperare, 
et  dluturna  victoria  uti :  qudniam  reliqui  credulitate  odium  effugere 
non  potuerunt,  neq  •,  victoriam  diutius  tenere,  praeter  unum  L.  Syl- 
lam,  quern  imitaturus  non  sum.  Haec  nova  sit  ratio  vincendi  j  ut 
misericordia  et  liberalitate  nos  muniamus.  Ep.  Cxsaris  ad  0pp. 
Att^9.  7. 
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*'  can  be  more  unjust  *  ?"  &c.  From  this  first  expe- 
riment of  Caesar's  clemency,  Cicero  took  occasion  to 
send  him  a  letter  of  compliment,  and  to  thank  him 
particularly  for  his  generous  treatment  of  Lentulus, 
who,  when  consul,  had  been  the  chief  author  of  his  re- 
storation ;  to  which  Caesar  returned  the  following  an- 
swer : 

C^SAR,  Emperor,  to  Cicero,  Emperor. 

"  You  judge  rightly  of  me,  for  I  am  thoroughly 
**  known  to  you,  that  nothing  is  farther  removed  from 
**  me  than  cruelty ;  and,  as  I  have  a  great  pleasure 
*'  from  the  thing  itself,  so  I  rejoice  and  triumph  to 
"  find  my  act  approved  by  you  :  nor  does  it  at  all 
"  move  me,  that  those  who  were  dismissed  by  me,  are 
"  said  to  be  gone  away  to  renew  the  v/ar  against  me : 
**  for  I  desire  nothing  more,  than  that  I  may  always 
"  act  like  myself;  they  like  themselves.  I  wish  that 
*'  you  would  meet  me  at  the  city,  that  I  may  use  your 
"  counsel  and  assistance  as  I  have  hitherto  done  in  all 
*'  things.  Nothing,  I  assure  you,  is  dearer  to  me  than 
"  Dolabella ;  I  will  owe  this  favour  therefore  to  him  : 
"  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  indeed  to  behave  other- 


*  Sed  obsecro  te,  quid  hoc  miseriiis,  quara  alterum  plausus  in 
foedissima  causa  qucerere  *,  alterum  oiler.f  iones  in  optima  ?  altcrum 
existimari  conseivatorem  inimicorum,  nlterum  desertorem  ainico- 
rum  ?  et  mehercule  quamvis  amemus  Cnseum  nostrum,  ut  et  facimus 
et  debemus,  tamen  hcc,  quod  talibus  viris  non  subvenit,  laudare  nori, 
possum.  Nam  sivt  timuit  quid  ignavius  ?  sive,  ut  quidam  putant, 
meliorem  suami  cau^ara  illorum  csede  fore  Dutavit,  quid  iuiustius  ^ 
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"  wise,  such  *is  his  humanity,  his  good  sense,  and  his 
"  affection  to  me.     Adieu  *. 

When  Pompey,  after  the  unhappy  affair  of  Corfi- 
nium,  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  to  Brundisium, 
and  to  declare,  what  he  had  never  before  directly 
owned,  his  design  of  quitting  Italy,  and  carrying  the 
war  abroad  f  ;  he  was  very  desirous  to  draw  Cicero 
along  with  him,  and  wrote  two  letters  to  him  at  For- 
mice,  to  press  him  to  conie  away  directly  ;  but  Cicero, 
already  much  out  of  humour  with  him,  was  disgusted 
still  the  m.ore  by  his  short  and  negligent  manner  of 
writing,  upon  an  occasion  so  important  J  :  the  second 
of  Pompey's  letters,  with  Cicero's  answer,  will  explain 
the  present  state  of  their  affairs,  and  Cicero's  senti- 
ments upon  them. 

Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  Proconsul,  to  M.  Cicero, 
Emperor. 

*'  If  you  are  in  good  health,  I  rejoice  :  I  read  your 
"  letter  with  pleasure  :  for  I  perceived  in  it  your  an- 
"  cient  virtue  by  your  concern  for  the  common  safety. 
"  The  consuls  are  come  to  the  army,  which  I  had  in 
*'  Apuha :  I  earnestly  exhort  you,  by  your  singular 
*'  and  perpetual  affection  to  the  republic  to  come  al- 
*'  so  to  us,  that  by  our  joint  advice  we  may  give  help 


*  Ad  Att.  9.  16. 

f  Qui  amisso  Cor£ino  denlque  me  certlortm  con^3ilii  sui  fecit. 
Ibid.  9.  2. 

X  Epistolarum  Pompeii  duarum,  quas  ad  me  misit,  negligentiam, 
meamque  in  scribendo  diligentiam,  voluitibi  notam  e^^se  :  earum 
cxempla  ad  te  misi.     lb,  S.  ii. 
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"  and  relief  to  the  afflicted  state.  I  would  have  you 
"  make  the  Appian  way  your  road,  and  come  in  all 
"  haste  to  Brundisium.     Take  care  of  your  health.'* 

M.  Cicero,  Emperor,  to  Cn.  Magnus,  Proconsul. 

"  When  I  sent  that  letter,  which  was  delivered  to 
"  you  at  Canusium,  I  had  no  suspicion  of  your  cros-. 
"  sing  the  sea  for  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  was 
"  in  great  hopes  that  we  should  be  able,  either  to 
"  bring  about  an  accommodation,  which  to  me  seem- 
"  ed  the  most  useful,  or  to  defend  the  republic  with 
"  the  greatest  dignity  in  Italy.  In  the  mean  time, 
"  before  my  letter  reached,  you,  being  informed  of 
"  your  resolution,  by  the  instructions  which  you  sent 
"  to  the  consuls,  I  did  not  wait  till  I  could  have  a  let- 
"  ter  from  you,  but  set  out  immediately  tovv'ards  you 
"  with  my  brother  and  our  children  for  Apulia.  When 
"  we  were  come  to  Theanum,  your  friend  C.  Messius, 
"  and  many  others,  told  us,  that  Ceessr  was  on  the  road 
"  to  Capua,  and  would  lodge  that  very  night  at  ^Eser- 
"  nia  :  I  Vv^as  much  disturbed  at  it,  because,  if  it  was 
"  true,  I  not  only  took  my  journey  to  be  precluded, 
"  but  myself  also  to  be  certainly  a  prisoner.  I  went 
"  on  therefore  to  Cales  with  intent  to  stay  there,  till  I 
**  could  learn  from  ^sernia  the  certainty  of  my  intel- 
"  hgence  :  at  Cales  there  was  brought  to  me  a  copy 
"  of  the  letter,  which  you  wrote  to  the  consul  Lentu- 
"  lus,  with  which  you  sent  the  copy  also'  of  one  that 
"  you  had  received  from  Domitius,  dated  the  eigh- 
'*  teenth  of  Februarv,  and  signified,  that  it  was  of 
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**  great  importance  to  the  republic,  that  all  the  troops 
"  should  be  drawn  together,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  one 
*'  place ;  yet  so  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Ca- 
"  pua.  Upon  reading  these  letters,  I  was  of  the  same 
*'  opinion  with  all  the  rest,  that  you  were  resolved  to 
^■'  march  to  Corfinium  with  all  your  forces,  whither, 
**  when  Caesar  lay  before  the  town,  I  thought  it  im- 
"  possible  for  me  to  come.  While  this  affair  was  in 
**  the  utmost  expectation,  we  were  informed  at  one 
"  and  the  same  time,  both  of  what  had  happened  at 
"  Corfinium,  and  that  you  were  actually  marching  to- 
*'  wards  Brundisium  :  and  when  I  and  my  brother  re- 
"  solved  without  hesitation  to  follow  you  thither,  we 
"  were  advertised  by  many,  who  came  from  Samni- 
"  um,  and  Apulia,  to  take  care  that  we  did  not  fall 
"  into  Caesar's  hands,  for  that  he  was  upon  his  march 
"  to  the  same  places  where  our  road  lay,  and  would 
"  reach  them  sooner  than  we  could  possibly  do.  This 
"  being  the  case,  it  did  not  seem  adviseable  to  me,  or 
"  my  brother,  or  any  of  our  friends,  to  run  the  risk  of 
"  hurting,  not  only  ourselves,  but  the  republic,  by  our 
"  rashness  :  especially  when  we  could  not  doubt,  but 
"  that,  if  the  journey  had  been  false  to  us,  we  should 
*'  not  then  be  able  to  overtake  you.  In  the  mean 
"  while  I  received  your  letter  dated  from  Canusium 
"  the  twenty-first  of  February,  in  which  you  exhort 
"  me  to  come  in  all  haste  to  Brundisium :  but  as  I  did 
"  not  receive  it  till  the  twenty-ninth,  I  made  no  ques- 
"  tion  but  that  you  were  already  arrived  at  Brundisi- 
"  um,  and  all  that  road  seemed  wholly  shut  up  to  us, 
"  and  v/e  ourselves  as  surely  intercepted  as  those  who 
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"  were  taken  at  Corfinium  :  for  we  did  not  reckon 
"  them  only  to  be  prisoners,  who  were  actually  fallen 
*'  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  those  too  not  less  so, 
"  who  happen  to  be  enclosed  within  the  quarters  and 
**  garrisons  of  their  adversaries.  Since  this  is  our  case, 
"  1  heartily  wish,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  had  always 
"  been  with  you,  as  I  then  told  you  when  I  relinquish- 
"  ed  the  command  of  Capua,  which  I  did  not  do  for 
"  the  sake  of  avoiding  trouble,  but  because  I  saw  that 
"  the  town  could  not  be  held  without  an  army,  and 
"  was  unwilling  that  the  same  accident  should  happen 
"  to  me,  which  to  my  sorrow  has  happened  to  some  of 
"  our  bravest  citizens  at  Corfinium  :  but  since  it  has 
"  not  been  my  lot  to  be  with  you,  I  wish  that  I  had 
**  been  made  privy  to  your  counsels :  for  I  could  not 
"  possibly  suspect,  and  should  sooner  have  believed  a^ 
"  ny  thing,  than  that,  for  the  good  of  the  republic,  un- 
"  der  such  a  leader  as  you,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
"  stand  our  ground  in  Italy  :  nor  do  I  now  blame  your 
"  conduct,  but  lament  the  fate  of  the  republic  ;  and 
"  though  I  cannot  comprehend  what  it  is  which  you 
"  have  followed,  yet  I  am  not  the  less  persuaded,  that 
"  you  have  done  nothing  but  with  the  greatest  reason. 
*'  You  remember,  I  believe,  Vv- hat  my  opinion  always 
"  was  ;  first,  to  preserve  peace  even  on  bad  conditions  ; 
"  then  about  leaving  the  city  ;  for  as  to  Italy,  you 
"  never  intimated  a  tittle  to  me  about  it :  but  I  do  not 
"  take  upon  myself  to  think  that  my  advice  ought  to 
"  have  been  followed  :  I  foliov/ed  yours ;  nor' that  for 
*'  the  sake  of  the  repubhc,  of  wliich  I  despaired, .  and 
"  which  is  now  overturned,  so  as  not  to  be  raised  up 
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"  again  without  a  civil  and  most  pernicious  war:  I 
"  sought  you  ;*  desired  to  be  with  you  ;  nor  will  I  omit 
"  the  first  opportunity  which  offers  of  effecting  it.  I 
"  easily  perceived,  through  all  this  affair,  that  I  did 
"  not  satisfy  those  v/ho  are  fond  of  fighting :  for  I 
"  made  no  scruple  to  own,  that  I  wished  for  nothing 
"  so  Hiuch  as  peace ;  not  but  that  I  had  the  same  ap- 
*'  prehensions  from  it  as  they ;  but  I  thought  them 
"  more  tolerable  than  a  civil  war ;  then,  after  the  war 
"  was  begun,  when  I  saw  that  conditions  of  peace  were 
"  offered  to  you,  and  a  full  and  honourable  answer 
"  given  to  them,  1  began  to  weigh  and  deliberate  well 
''  upon  my  own  conduct,  which,  considering  your  kind- 
"  ness  to  me,  I  fancied  that  I  should  easily  explain  to 
'*  your  satisfaction  :  I  recollected  that  I  was  the  only 
"  man,  who,  for  the  greatest  services  to  the  public, 
"  had  suffered  a  most  wretched  and  cruel  punishment : 
*'  that  I  was  the  only  one,  who,  if  I  offended  him,  to 
"  whom,  at  the  very  time  when  we  were  in  arms  a- 
"  gainst  him,  a  second  consulship  and  most  splendid 
"  triumph  vv^as  offered,  should  be  involved  again  in  all 
'•  the  sam.e  struggles ;  so  that  my  person  seemed  to 
"  stand  always  exposed  as  a  public  mark  to.  th'e  insults 
"  of  profligate  citizens :  nor  did  I  suspect  any  of  these 
"  things  till  I  was  openly  threatened  with  them,  nor 
^*  was  I  so  much  afraid  of  them,  if  they  were  really  to 
"  befall  me,  as  I  judged  it  prudent  to  decline  them,  if 
"  they  could  honestly  be  avoided.  You  see,  in  short, 
"  the  state  of  my  conduct  while  we  had  any  hopes  of 
"  peace  ;  what  has  since  happened  deprived  me  of  ail 
^*  power  to  do  any  thing  :  but  to  those  whom  I  do  not 
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"  please  I  can  easily  answer,  that  I  never  was  more  a 
"  friend  to  C.  Caesar  than  they,  nor  they  ever  better 
"  friends  to  the  republic  than  myself :  the  only  diiFe- 
'*  rence  between  me  and  them  is,  that  as  they  are  ex- 
"  cellent  citizens,  and  I  not  far  removed  from  that 
**  character,  it  was  my  advice  to  proceed  by  way  of 
"  treaty,  which  I  understood  to  be  approved  also  by 
"  you  ;  theirs  by  way  of  arms  ;  and  since  this  method 
"  has  prevailed,  it  shall  be  my  care  to  behave  myself 
"  so,  that  the  republic  may  not  want  in  me  the  spirit 
"  of  a  true  citizen,  nor  you  of  a  friend.     Adieu  *." 

The  disgust  which  Pompey's  management  had  given 
him,  and  which  he  gently  intimates  in  this  letter,  was 
the  true  reason  why  he  did  not  join  him  at  this  time  : 
he  had  a  mind  to  deliberate  a  while  longer  before  he 
took  a  step  so  decisive  :  this  he  owns  to  Atticus,  where, 
after  recounting  all  the  particulars  of  his*  own  conduct, 
which  were  the  most  liable  to  exception,  he  adds,  "  I 
"  have  neither  done  nor  omitted  to  do  any  thing  which 
"  has  not  both  a  probable  and  prudent  excuse —and, 
"  in  truth,  was  wdlHng  to  consider  a  httle  longer  what 
*'  was  right  and  fit  for  me  to  do  f ."  The  chief  ground 
of  his  deliberation  was,  that  he  still  thought  a  peace 
possible,  in  which  case  Pompey  and  C^sar  would  be 
one  again,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  give  Caesar  any 
cause  to  be  an  enemy  to  him,  when  he  was  become  a 
friend  to  Pompey. 


*  Ad  Att.  8.  J  I. 
f  Nihil  prsetermissum  est,  quod  non  habeat  sapientem  .excusa- 
tionem,  et  plane  quid  rectum,  et  quid  faciendum  mihi  esset,  diutius 
cogitari  malui.     lb.  8.  ii. 
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While  things  were  in  this  situation,  Caesar  sent 
young  Balbus  after  the  consul  Lentulus,  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  him  to  stay  in  Italy,  and  return  to  the 
city,  by  the  offer  of  every  thing  that  could  tenipt 
him  :  he  called  upon  Cicero  on  bis  way,  who  gives 
the  following  account  of  it  to  Atticus :  "  Young  Bai- 
'"'  bus  came  to  me  on  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  even- 
"  ing,  running  in  all  haste  by  private  roads,  after  Len- 
**  tulus,  with  letters  and  instructions  from  Caesar,  and 
*'  the  offer  of  any  government,  if  he  will  return  to 
"  Rome  ;  but  it  will  have  no  effect  unless  they  hap- 
"  pen  to  meet :  he  told  me  that  Cccsar  desired  nothing 
"  so  much  as  to  overtake  Pompey  ;  which  I  believe  ; 
"  and  to  be  friends  with  him  again  ;  which  I  do  not 
"  believe  ;  and  begin  to  fear,  that  all  his  clemency 
"  means  nothing  else  at  last  but  to  give  that  one  cruel 
**  blow.  The  elder  Balbus  writes  me  word,  that  Cae- 
*'  sar  wishes  nothing  more  than  to  live  in  safety,  and 
•'  yield  the  first  rank  to  Pompey.  You  take  him,  I 
"  suppose,  to  be  in  earnest  f ." 

Cicero  seems  to  think,  that  Lentulus  might  have 
been  persuaded  to  stay,  if  Balbus  and  he  had  met  to- 
gether ;  for  he  had  no  opinion  of  the  firmness  of  these 
consuls,  but  says  of  them  both,  on  another  occasion, 
that  they  were  more  easily  moved  by  every  wind, 
than  a  feather  or  a  leaf.  He  received  another  letter 
soon  after  from  Balbus,  of  which  he  sent  a  copy  to 

f  Ad  Att.  8.  9. 
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Atticus,  "  that  he  might  pity  him,'*  he  says,  "  to  see 
*'  what  a  dupe  they  thought  to  make  of  him  t." 

Balbus  to  Cicero,  Emperor. 

'*  I  conjure  you,  Cicero,  to  think  of  some  method  of 
*'  making  Caesar  and  Pompey  friends  again,  who  by 
"  the  perfidy  of  certain  persons  are  now  divided  :  it  is 
"  a  work  highly  worthy  of  your  virtue  :  take  m.y  word 
"  for  it,  C^sar  will  not  only  be  in  your  power,  but 
*'  think  himself  infinitely  obhged  to  you,  if  you  would 
*^  charge  yourself  with  this  affair.  I  should  be  glad  if 
"  Pompey  would  do  so  too  ;  but  in  the  present  circum- 
"  stances,  it  is  what  I  wish  rather  than  hope,  that  he 
"  may  be  brought  to  any  terms :  but  whenever  he 
**  gives  over  flying  and  fearing  Cssar,  I  shall  not  des- 
"  pair,  that  your  authority  may  have  its  weight  with 
"  him.  Caesar  takes  it  kindly,  that  you  were  for  Len- 
*'  tulus's  staying  in  Italy,  and  it  was  the  greatest  ob- 
"  ligation  which  you  could  confer  upon  me  :  for  I  love 
*'  him  as  much  as  I  do  Caesar  himself:  if  he  had  suf- 
"  fer^d  me  to  talk  to  him  as  freely  as  we  used  to  do, 
*'  and  not  so  often  shunned  the  opportunities  which  I 
"  sought  of  conferring  with  him,  I  should  have  been 
*'  less  unhappy  than  I  now  am:  for  assure  yourself 
"  that  no  man  can  be  more  afflicted  than  I,  to  see  one, 
*'  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  myself,  acting  his  part  so 
"  ill  in  his  consulship,  that  he  seems  to  be  any  thing 

X  Nee  me  consules  movent,  qui  ipsi  pluma  aut  folio  faciiius  mo- 
ventur,  ut  vicem  meam  dolcres,  cum  me  deridcri  videres.     lb.  8, 
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"  rather  than  a  consul  :  but,  should  he  be  disposed  to 
"  follow  your  advice,  and  take  your  word  for  Caesar's 
"  good  intentions,  and  I  pass  the  rest  of  his  consulship 
"  at  Rome,  I  should  begin  to  hope,  that,  by  your  au- 
"  thority,  and  at  his  motion,  Pompey  and  Cassar  may 
**  be  made  one  again  with  the  approbation  even  of  the 
*'  senate.  Whenever  this  can  be  brought  about,  I  shall 
*'  think  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  :  you  will  en^ 
*'  tirely  approve,  I  am  sure,  what  Caesar  did  at  Corfi- 
"  nium ;  in  an  affair  of  that  sort,  nothing  could  fall 
*'  out  better,  than  that  it  should  b«  transacted  without 
*'  blood.  I  am  extremely  glad,  that  my  nephew's  vi- 
"  sit  w^as  agreeable  to  you ;  as  to  whk  he  said  on  Cae- 
*'  sar's  part,  and  what  Caesar  himself  wrote  to  you,  I 
"  know  Caesar  to  be  very  sincere  in  it,  whatever  turn 
*'  his-  affairs  may  take  *." 

Caesar  at  the  same  time  was  extremely  solicitous, 
not  so  much  to  gain  Cicero,  for  that  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, as  to  prevail  with  him  to  stand  neuter.  He 
wrote  to  him  several  times  to  that  effect,  and  employ- 
ed all  their  common  friends  to  press  him  with  letters 
on  that  head  f  :  who,  by  his  keeping  such  a  distance 
at  this  time  from  Pompey,  imagining  that  they  had 
made  some  impression,  began  to  attempt  a  second 
point  with  him,  viz.  to  persuade  him  to  come  back 
to  Rome,  and  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  senate,  which 
Ccesar  designed  to  summon  at  his  return  from  follow- 


*  Ad  Att.  8.  15. 

•f  Quod  quceris  quid  Ccesar  ad  me  scripserlt.  Quod  srepe  :  gra- 
tissunum  sibi  esse  quod  quierim  :  oratque  ut  in  eo  perseverera* 
Balbus  minor  h'ctc  eadem  mandata.     lb.  8.  ii» 
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ing  Pompey :  with  this  view,  in  the  hurry  of  his  march 
towards  Brundisium,  Caesar  sent  him  the  following 
letter. 

C^SAR,  Emperor,  to  Cicero,  Emperor. 

"  When  I  had  but  just  time  to  see  our  friend  Fur- 
"  nius,  nor  could  conveniently  speak  with,  or  hear  him, 
"  was  in  haste,  and  on  my  march,  having  sent  the  le- 
*'  gions  before  me,  yet  I  could  not  pass  by  without 
"  writing,  and  sending  him  to  you  with  my  thanks  ; 
*'  though  I  have  often  paid  this  duty  before,  and  seem 
"  likely  to  pay  it  oftener,  you  deserve  it  so  well  of  me. 
*'  I  desire  of  you  in  a  special  manner,  that,  as  I  hope 
"  to  be  in  the  city  shortly,  I  may  see  you  there,  and 
"  have  the  benefit  of  your  advice,  your  interest,  your 
"  authority,  your  assistance  in  all  things.  But  to  re- 
*'  turn  to  the  point :  you  Vvill  pardon  the  haste  and 
"  brevity  of  my  letter,  and  learn  the  rest  from  Eurni- 
"  us.'*     To  which  Cicero  answered. 

CiczRO,  Emperor,  to  C.iisar,  Emperor. 

"  Upon  reading  your  letter,  delivered  to  me  by 
*'  Furnius,  in  which  you  pressed  me  to  come  to  the 
"  city,  I  did  not  so  much  Vv^onder  at  what  you  there 
*•  intimated,  of  your  desire  to  use  my  advice  and  au- 
"  thority,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  find  out  what  you  meant 
"  by  my  interest,  and  assistance  :  yet  I  flattered  my- 
"  self  into  a  persuasion,  that,  out  of  your  admirable 
"  and  singular  wisdom,  you  are  desirous  to  enter  into. 
''  some   measures  for  establishing  the  peace  and  cou- 
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"  cord  of  the  city  ;  and  in  that  case  I  looked  upon  my 
"  temper  and  character  as  fit  enough  to  be  employed 
"  in  such  a  deliberation.  If  the  case  be  so,  and  you 
*'  have  any  concern  for  the  safety  of  our  friend  Pom- 
"  pey,  and  of  reconciling  him  to  yourself,  and  to  the 
*'  republic,  you  will  certainly  find  no  man  more  pro- 
"  per 'for  such  a  work  than  I  am,  who,  from  the  very 
."  first,  have  always  been  the  adviser  of  peace,  both  to 
"  him  and  the  senate  ;  and,  since  this  recourse  to 
*'  arms,  have  not  meddled  with  any  part  of  the  w^ar, 
"  but  thought  you  to  be  really  injured  by  it,  while 
"  your  enemies  and  enviers  w^ere  attempting  to  de- 
"  prive  you  of  those  honours  which  the  Roman  peo- 
"  pie  had  granted  you.  But,  as  at  that  time,  I  was 
"  not  only  a  favourer  of  your  dignity,  but  an  encou- 
"  rager  also  of  others  to  assist  you  in  it ;  so,  now  the 
"  dignity  of  Pompey  greatly  affects  me  :  for  many 
'*  years  ago  I  made  choice  of  you  two,  with  w^hom 
"  to  cultivate  a  particular  friendship,  and  to  be, 
"  as  I  now  am,  most  strictly  united.  Where- 
"  fore  I  desire  of  you,  or  rather  beg  and  implore 
«'  with  all  my  prayers,  that  in  the  hurry  of  your  cares 
"  you  would  indulge  a  moment  to  this  thought,  how 
"  by  your  generosity  I  may  be  permitted  to  shew  my- 
"  self  an  honest,  grateful  pious  man,  in  remembering 
"  an  act  of  the  greatest  kindness  to  me.  If  this  relat- 
"  ed  only  to  myself,  I  should  hope  still  to  obtain  it  from 
"  you  :  but  it  concerns,  I  think,  both  your  honour  and 
"  the  republic,  that  by  your  means  I  should  be  allow- 
"  ed  to  continue  in  a  situation  the  best  adapted  to  pro- 
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"  mote  the  peace  of  jou  two,  as  well  as  the  general 
"  concord  of  all  the  citizens.  After  I  had  sent  my 
*'  thanks  to  you  before  on  the  account  of  Lentuius  ; 
*'  for  giving  safety  to  him  who  had  given  it  to  me  ;  yet, 
**  upon  reading  his  letter,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
"  most  grateful  sense  of  your  hberaiity,  I  took  myself 
"  to  have  received  the  same  grace  from  you,  which  he 
"  had  done  :  towards  whom,  if  by  this  you  perceive 
"  me  to  be  ungrateful,  let  it  be  your  care,  I  beseech 
"  you,  that  I  may  be  so  too  towards  Pompey  *." 

Cicero  was  censured  for  som.e  passages  of  this  letter, 
which  Ceesar  took  care  to  make  public,  viz.  the  com^ 
phment  on  Caesar's  admirable  wisdotn  ;  and  above  all, 
the  acknowdedgement  of  his  being  irijured  by  his  ad- 
versaries in  the  present  war :  in  excuse  of  which,  he 
says,  "  that  he  w\as  not  sorry  for  the  publication  of  it, 
**  for  he  himself  had  given  several  copies  of  it ;  and, 
"  considering  what  had  since  happened,  was  pleased 
"  to  have  it  known  to  the  world  how  much  he  had  al« 
"  ways  been  inclined  to  peace ;  and  that,  in  urging 
"  Caesar  to  save  his  country,  he  thought  it  his  business 
"  to  use  such  expressions  as  Vv^ere  the  most  likely  to 
"  gain  authority  with  him,  without  fearing  to  be  thought 
"  guilty  of  flattery,  in  urging  him  to  an  act  for  which 
"  he  would  gladly  have  thrown  himself  even  at  his 
"  feet  f." 

*  Ad  Att.  9.  6,  II. 

f  Epistolam  meam  quod  pervulgatam  scribis  esse  non  fero  itio- 
leste.  Quin  etiam  ipse  multis  dedi  describendam.  Eaeiiim  et  ac- 
ciderunt  jam  et  impendent,  ut  testatum  esse  velim  de  pace  quid  sen- 
serin  ■ 
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He  received  another  letter  on  the  same  subject,  and 
about  the  same  time,  written  jointly  by  Balbus  and 
Oppius,  tv/o  of  Cassar's  chief  confidents. 

Balbus  and  Oppius  to  M.  Cicero* 

"  The  advice,  not  only  of  little  men,  such  as  we  are, 
"  but  even  of  the  greatest,  is  generally  weighed,  not 
*'  by  the  intention  of  the  giver,  but  the  event ;  yet,  re- 
"  lying  on  your  humanity,  we  will  give  you  what  we 
*'  take  to  be  the  best,  in  the  case  about  which  you 
*'  wrote  to  us ;  which,  though  it  should  not  be  found 
"  prudent,  yet  certainly  flows  from  the  utmost  fidelity 
*'  and  affection  to  you.  If  we  did  not  know  from  Cae- 
*'  sar  himself,  that,  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  Rome,  he 
"  v/ill  do  what  in  our  judgment  we  think  he  ought  to 
*'  do,  treat  about  a  reconciUation  between  him  and 
"  Pompey,  we  should  give  over  exhorting  you  to  come 
"  and  take  part  in  those  deliberations ;  that  by  your 
"  help,  who  have  a  strict  friendship  with  them  both, 
"  the  whole  affair  maybe  settled  with  ease  and  dignity  : 
"  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  believed  that  Caesar  would 
"  not  do  it,  and  knew  that  he  was  resolved  upon  a 
**  war  with  Pompey,  we  should  never  try  to  persuade 
*'  you  to  take  arms  against  a  man  to  whom  you  have 
"  the  greatest  obligations,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
"  have  always  entreated  you  not  to  fight  against  Cas- 


serim.  Cum  autem  eum  hortarer,  cum  prsesertim  hominem,  nort 
videbar  ullo  modo  facilius  moturus,  quam  si  id,  quod  eum  hortarer, 
convenire  ejus  sapientite  diccrem.  Earn  si  admirabilem  dixi,  cum 
cum  ad  salutem  patriae  hortarer,  non  sum  veritus,  ne  viderer  assen- 
tiri,  crri  ,tali  in  re  iubcnter  me  ad  pedes  abjecissem,  &c.     lb.  8.  9. 
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"  sar.  But  since  at  present  we  can  only  guess  rathet 
**  than  know  what  Caesar  will  do,  we  have  nothing  to 
*'  offer  but  this,  that  it  does  not  seem  agreeable  to  your 
"  dignity,  or  your  fidelity,  so  well  knov/n  to  all,  when 
"  you  are  intimate  with  them  both,  to  take  arms  against 
"  either  :  and  this  we  do  not  doubt  but  Caesar,  accord- 
"  ing  to  his  humanity,  will  highly  approve  :  yet  if  you 
"  judge  proper,  we  will  write  to  him,  to  let  us  know 
"  what  he  will  really  do  about  it ;  and  if  he  returns  us 
"  an  answer,  will  presently  send  you  notice,  what  we 
"  think  of  it,  and  give  you  our  word,  that  we  will  advise 
"  only  what  we  take  to  be  most  suitable  to  your  ho- 
"  nour,  not  to  Csesar's  views  ;  and  are  persuaded,  that 
"  Caesar,  out  of  his  indulgence  to  his  friends,  will  be 
"  pleased  with  it  J.'*  This  joint  letter  was  followed  by 
"  a  separate  one  from  Balbus* 

Balbus  to  CicERO,  Emperor. 

"  Immediately  after  I  had  sent  the  common  letter 
"  from  Oppius  and  myself,  I  received  one  from  Cae- 
"  sar,  of  which  I  have  sent  you  a  copy  ;  whence  you 
"  will  perceive  how  desirous  he  is  of  peace,  and  to  be 
"  reconciled  with  Pompey,  and  how  far  removed  from 
"  all  thoughts  of  cruelty.  It  gives  me  an  extreme 
"  joy,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  do,  to  see  him  in  these 
"sentiments.  As  to  yourself,  your  fidelity,  and  your 
"  piety,  I  am  entirely  oi  the  same  mind,  my  dear  Ci- 
*'  cero,  with  you,  that  you  cannot,  consistently  with 
"  your  character  and  duty,  bear  arms  against  a  man 

i  Ad  Att.  9.  8. 
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'*  to  whom  you  declare  yourself  so  greatly  obliged  : 
"  that  Caesar  will  approve  this  resolution,  I  ceitainly 
"know,  from  hi$  singular  humanity ;  and  that  you 
"  will  perfectly  satisfy  him,  by  taking  no  part  in  the 
''  war  against  him,  nor  joining  yourself  to  his  adversa- 
"  ries :  this  he  will  think  sufficient,  not  only  from  you, 
"  a  person  of  such  dignity  and  splendour,  but  has  al- 
"  lowed  it  even  to  me,  not  to  be  found  in  that  camp, 
"  which  is  likely  to  be  formed  against  Lentulus  and 
"  Pompey,  from  whom  I  have  received  the  greatest 
*'  obligations :  It  was  enough,"  he  said,  "  if  I  perform- 
"  ed  my  part  to  him  in  the  city  and  the  gown,  which 
"  I  might  perform  also  to  them  if  I  thought  fit :  where- 
"  fore  I  now  manage  all  Lentulus's  affairs  at  Rome, 
"  and  discharge  my  duty,  my  fidelity,  my  piety,  to 
"  them  both  :  yet  in  truth  I  do  not  take  the  hopes  of 
"  an  accommodation,  though  now  so  low,  to  be  quite 
"  desperate,  since  Caesar  is  in  that  mind  in  which  we 
"  ought  to  wish  liim  :  one  thing  would  please  me,  if 
"  you  think  it  proper,  that  you  would  write  to  him, 
"  and  desire  a  guard  from  him,  as  you  did  from  Pom- 
"  pey,  at  the  time  of  Milo's  trial,  with  my  approba- 
*'  tion :  I  will  undertake  for  him,  if  I  rightly  know 
"  Caesar,  that  he.  will  sooner  pay  a  regard  to  your  dig- 
"  nity,  than  to  his  own  interest.  How  prudently  I 
"  write  these  things,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  certainly 
"  know  ;  that  whatever  I  write,  I  write  out  of  singu- 
"  lar  love  and  affection  to  you  :  for  (let  me  die,  so  as 
*'  Caesar  may  but  live)  if  I  have  not  so  great  an  esteem 
*' for  you,  that  few  are  equally  dear  to  me.  When 
**  you  have  taken  any  resolution  in  this  affair,  I  wish 
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"  that  you  would  let  me  know  it,  for  I  am  exceeding- 
•*  ly  solicitous  that  you  should  discharge  your  duty  to 
"  them  both,  which  iti  truth  I  am  confident  you  will 
"  discharge.     Take  care  of  your  health  ■*." 

The  offer  of  a  guard  was  artfully  insinuated ;  for 
while  it  carried  an  appearance  of  honour  and  respect 
to  Cicero's  person,  it  must  neceSsai^ily  have  made  him 
Caesar's  prisoner,  and  deprived  him  of  the  hberty  of  re- 
tiring, when  he  found  it  proper,  out  of  Italy  :  but  he 
was  too  wise  to  be  caught  by  it,  or  to  be  moved  in 
any  manner  by  the  letters  tliemselves,  to  entertain 
the  least  thought  of  going  to  Rome,  since,  to  assist  in 
the  senate,  when  Pompey  and  the  consuls  were  driven 
out  of  it,  was  in  reality  to  take  part  against  them. 
What  gave  liim  a  more  immediate  uneasiness,  was  the 
daily  expectation  of  an  interview  with  Caesar  himself, 
who  was  now  returning  from  Brundisium  by  the  road 
of  Formias,  where  he  then  resided  :  for  though  he 
would  gladly  have  avoided  him.  if  he  could  have  con- 
trived to  do  it  decently,  yet  to  leave  the  place  just 
when  Caesar  was  coming  to  it,  could  not  fail  of  being 
interpreted  as  a  particular  affront :  he  resolved  there- 
fore to  wait  for  him,  and  to  act  on  the  occasion  with 
a  firmness  and  gravity  which  became  his  rank  and 
character. 

They  met,  as  he  expected,  and  he  sent  Atticus  the  fol^ 
lowing  account  of  what  passed  between  them. :  "  My  dis- 
"  course  with  him,"  says  he,  "was  such,  as  would  rather 
"  make  him  think  well  ofme,  than  thank  me.  I  stood  firm 
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"  in  refusing  to*  go  to  Rome ;  but  was  deceived  in  ex- 
"  pecting  to  find  him  easy ;  for  I  never  saw  any  one 
"  less  so  :  he,  was  condemned,  he  said,  by  my  judg- 
"  ment ;  and  if  I  did  not  come,  others  would  be  the 
"  more  backward  :  I  told  him  that  their  case  was 
*'  very  different  from  mine.  After  many  things  said 
"  on  both  sides,  he  bade  me  come  however  and  try  to 
*'  make  peace  :'*  "  Shall  I  do  it,"  says  I,  *'  in  my  own 
"  way  ?'*  "  Do  you  imagine,"  replied  he,  "  that  I  will 
"  prescribe  to  you  ?"  "  I  will  move  the  senate,  then," 
"  says  I,  "  for  a  decree  against  your  going  to  Spain,  or 
"  transporting  your  troops  into  Greece,  and  say  a  great 
"  deal  besides  in  bewailing  the  case  of  Pompey  :"  "  I 
*'  will  not  allow,"  replied  he,  "  such  things  to  be  said:" 
*'So,I  thought,"  says  I,  "and  for  that  reason  will 
"  not  come  ;  because  1  must  either  say  them,  and 
"  many  more,  which  I  cannot  help  saying,  if  I  am 
"  there,  or  not  com.e  at  all."  The  result  was ;  that,  to 
"  shift  off  the  discourse,  he  wished  me  to  consider  of  it ; 
**  which  I  could  not  refuse  to  do,  and  so  we  parted. 
**  I  am  persuaded,  that  he  is  not  pleased  with  me;  but 
*'  I  am  pleased  with  myself;  which  I  have  not  been 
"  before  of  a  long  time.  As  for  the  rest ;  good  gods, 
*'  what  a  crew  he  has  with  him  I  what  a  hellish  band, 
*'  as  you  call  them  ! — what  a  deplorable  affair  !  what 
"  desperate  troops  I  what  a  lamentable  thing,  to  see 
"  Servius's  son,  and  Titmius's,  with  many  more  of  their 
"  rank  in  that  camp  which  besieged  Pompey  I  he  has 
"  six  legions  ;  wake.s  at  all  hours ;  fears  nothing ;  I 
"  see  no  end  of  this  calamity.  His  declaration  at  the 
"  last,  which  I  had  almost  forgot,  wa.s  odious ;  that  If 
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"  he  was  not  permitted  to  vise  my  advice,  he  would 
"  use  such  as  he  could  get  from  others,  and  pursue  all 
**  measures  which  were  for  his  service  *."  From  this 
conference,  Cicero  went  directly  to  Arpinum,  and 
there  invested  his  son,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  the 
manly  gown ;  he  resolved  to  carry  him  along  witli 
him  to  Pompey's  camp,  and  thought  it  proper  to  give 
him  an  air  of  manhood  before  he  enlisted  him  into 
the  war  ;  and,  since  he  could  not  perform  that  cere- 
mony at  Rome,  chose  to  oblige  his  countrymen,  by 
celebrating  this  festival  in  his  native  city  f . 

While  Caesar  was  on  the  road  towards  Rom.e,  young 
Quintus  Cicero,  the  nephew,  a  fiery  giddy  youth,  pri- 
vately wrote  to  offer  his  service,  with  a  promise  of 
some  information  concerning  his  uncle ;  upon  which, 
being  sent  for  and  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  assur- ' 
ed  Csesar,  that  his  uncle  was  utterly  disaffected  to  all 
his  measures,  and  determined  to  leave  Italy  and  go 
to  Pompey.  The  boy  was  tempted  to  this  rashness 
by  the  hopes  of  a  considerable  present,  and  gave  much 
uneasiness  by  it  both  to  the  father  and  the  uncle,  who 
had  reason  to  fear  some  ill  consequence  from  k  J  : 

*  Ad  Att.  9.  18. 

f  Ego  meo  Ciceroni,  quoiiiam  Roma  caremus,  Arpini  potlssi- 
aiuni  togara  puram  dedi,  idque  municipibus  nostris  fuit  gratum— 
ib.  19. 

;f  Literas  ejus  ad  Caesarem  missas  ita  graviter  tulirmis,  ut  te  qui- 
dem  celarcmus,  tantura  scito  post  Hirtium  conventum,  arcessitum 
ab  Csesare ;  cum  eo  de  meo  animo  ab  suis  consiliis  aiienisslmo,  et 
consilio  rellnquendi  Italiam.      Ib.  lo.  4,  5,  &c. 

Quintum  pucrum  accepi  veKementer.  Avaritiam  video  fuisse,  et. 
spem  magni  congiarii.     Magnum  hoc  malum  est.     Ib.  ro.'y. 
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But  Csesar,  desiring  still  to  divert  Caesar  from  declar- 
ing against  him,  and  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  which 
he  might  entertain  for  what  was  past,  took  occasion 
to  signify  to  him,  in  a  kind  letter  from  Rome,  "  that 
"  he  retained  no  resentment  of  his  refusal  to  come  to 
"  the  city,  though  Tullus  and  Servius  complained  that 
"  he  had  not  shewn  the  same  indulgence  to  them, — 
/'  ridiculous  men,"  says  Cicero,  "  who,  after  sending 
^'  their  sons  to  besiege  Pompey  at  Brundisium,  pretend 
**  to  be  scrupulous  about  going  to  the  senate  f ." 

Cicero's  behaviour,  however,  and  residence  in  those 
villas  of  his,  which  were  nearest  to  the  sea,  gave  rise 
to  a  general  report,  that  he  was  waiting  only  for  a 
wind  to  carry  him  over  to  Pompey  ;  upon  which  Cae- 
sar sent  him  another  pressing  letter,  to  try,  if  possible, 
to  dissuade  him  from  that  step. 

Gjssar,  Emperor,  to  Cicero,  Emperor. 

**  Though  I  never  imagined  that  you  would  do  any 
"  thing  rashly  or  imprudently,  yet,  moved  by  common 
"  report,  I  thought  proper  to  write  to  you,  and  beg  of 
*f  you,  by  our  mutual  affection,  that  you  would  not 
"  run  to  a  declining  cause,  whither  you  did  not  thiqk 
**  fit  to  go  while  it  stood  firm.  For  you  will  do  the 
*'  greatest  injury  to  our  friendship,  and  consult  but  ill 


f  Caes^j  mihi  ignoscit  per  literas,  quod  non  Romam  venerim, 
seseque  in  optimam  partem,  id  accipere  dicit.  Facile  patior,  quod 
scribit,  secum  TuUum  et  Servium  questos  esse,  quia  non  idem  sibi, 
quod  mihi  remisisset.  Homines  ridiculos,  qui  cum  filios  misissent 
ad  Cn.  Pompeium  circumsidendum,  ipsi  in  senatum  venire  dubita- 
rent.    Jb,  IQ.  3. 
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"  for  jourself,  if  you  do  not  follow  where  fortune  calls : 

**  for  all  things  seem  to  hare  succeeded  most  prosper- 

"  ously  for  us,  most  uTjforttltiately  for  them  :  nor  will 

*'  you  be  thought  to  have  followed  the  cause,  (since 

"  that  wals  the  same,  when  you  chose  to  withdraw 

"  yourself  from  their  counsels)  but  to  have  condem.ned 

'*  some  act  of  mine ;  than  which  you  can  do  nothing 

"  that  could  affect  me  mere  sensibly,  and  what  I  beg, 

"  by  the  rights  of  our  friendship,  that  you  would  not 

•'  do.     Lastly,  what  is  more  agreeable  to  the  charac- 

"  ter  of  an  honest,  quiet  man,  and  good  citizen,  tlian 

*•'  to  retire  from  civil  broils  ?  from  which  some,  who 

**  v/ould  gladly  have  done  it,  have  been  deten'ed  by 

"  an  apprehension  of  danger  :  but  you,  after  a  full  tes- 

"  timony  of  my  life,  and  trial  of  my  friendship,  will  find 

"  nothing  more  safe  or  more  reputable,  than  to  keep 

"  yourself  clear  from  all  this  contention.     The  i6th 

**  of  April,  on  the  road  *." 

Antony  also,  whom  Caesar  left  to  guard  Italy  in  hi$ 
absence,  wrote  to  him  to  the  same  purpose,  and  on 
the  same  day. 

Antonius,  Tribune  of  the  People,  and  Propraetor,  to 
Cicero,  Emperor. 

*'  If  I  had  not  a  gi'eat  esteem  for  you,-  and  much 
"  greater  indeed  than  you  imagine,  I  should  not  be 
"  concerned  at  the  report  which  is  spread- of  you,  es- 
"  pecially  when  I  take  it  to  be  but  false.     But,  out  of 

*  Ad  Att.x.  8. 
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^*  the  excess  of  my  afFection,  I  cannot  dissemble,  that 
"  even  a  report,  though  false,  makes  some  impression 
"  on  me.     I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  preparing  to 
"  cross  the  sea,  when  you  have  such  a  value  for  Dola- 
*'  beila,  and  your  daughter  Tullia,  that  excellent  wo- 
"  man,  and  are  so  much  valued  by  us  all,  to  whom  in 
*>  truth  your  dignity  and  honour  are  almost  dearer 
.*'  than  to  yourself;  yet  I  did  not  think  it  the  part  of 
"  a  friend  not  to  be  moved  by  the  discourse  even  of 
"  ill-designing  men,  and  wrote  this  VvUth  the  greater 
"  inclination,  as  I  take  my  part  to  be  the  more  diffi- 
"  cult  on  the  account  of  our  late  coldness,  occasioned 
"  rather  by  my  jealousy,  than  any  injury  from  you. 
"  For  I  desire  you  to  assure  yourself,  that  no  body  is 
"  dearer  to  me  than  you,  excepting  my  Caesar,  and 
"  that  I  know  also  that  C^sar  reckons  M.  Cicero  in 
"  the  first  class  of  his  friends.     Wherefore  I  beg  of 
"  you,  my  Cicero,  that  you  will  keep  yourself  free  and 
"  undetermined,  and  despise  the  fidelity  of  that  man 
"  v\^ho  first  did  you  an  injury,  that  he  might  afterwards 
"  do  you  a  kindness,;  nor  fly  from  him,  ^yho,  though 
"  he  should  not  love  you,  which  is  impossible,  yet  will 
"  always,  desire  to  see  you  in  safety  and  splendour.     I 
"  have  sent  Calpurnius  to  you  with  this,  the  most  in- 
'*  timate  of  my  friends,  that  you  might  perceive  the 
"  great  concern  which  I  have  §)r  your  life  and  dig- 
"■nity-*." 

Caelius  also  wrote  to  him  on  the  same  subject ;  but 
finding,  by  some  hints  in  Cicero's  answer,  that  he  was 

*  Ad  Att,  X.  8. 
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actually  preparing  to  run  away  to  Pompey,  he  sent 
him  a  second  letter,  in  a  most  pathetic,  or,  as  Cicero 
calls  it,  lamentable  strain  f ,  in  hopes  to  work  upon 
him  by  alarming  all  his  fears. 

C./ELIUS  to  Cicero. 

"  Being  in  a  consternation  at  your  letter,  by  which 

**  you  shew  that  you  are  meditating  nothing  but  w^hat 

*'  is  dismal,  yet  neither  tell  me  directly  what  it  is,  nor 

"  wholly  hide  it  from  me,  I  presently  wrote  this  to 

"  you.     By  all  your  fortunes,  Cicero,  by  your  chil- 

"  dren,  I  beg  and  beseech  you,  not  to  take  any  step 

"  injurious  to  your  safety  :  for  I  call  the  gods  and 

*'  men,  and  our  friendship,  to  witness,  that  what  I 

"  have  told,  and  forewarned  you  of,  was  not  any  vain 

"  conceit  of  my  own,  but  after  I  had  talked  with  Cae- 

"  sar,  and  understood  from  him,  how  he  resolved  to 

*'  act  after  his  victory,  I  informed  you  of  w^hat  I  had 

"  learnt.    If  you  imagine  that  his  conduct  will  ahvays 

*'  be  the  same,  in  dismissing  his  enemies,  and  offering 

"  conditions,  you  are  mistaken  :  he  thinks  and  even 

"  talks  of  nothing  but  what  is  fierce  and  severe,  and 

*'  is  gone  av.ay  much  out  of  humour  with  the  senate, 

"  and  thoroughly  provoked  by  the  opposition  which 

"  he  has  met  with,  nor  will  there  be  any  room  for  mer- 

"  cy.    Wherefore,  if  you  yourself,  your  only  son,  your 

*'  house,  your  remaining  hopes,  be  dear  to  you  :  if  I,  if 

*■*  the  worthy  man,  your  son-in-law,  have  any  weight 

f  M.  Cselii  epistolam  scrlptam  miserabiliter.    lb.  x.  2« 
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^  with  you,  ypu  should  not  desire  to  overturn  our  for- 
"tunes,  and  force  us  to  hate  or  to  relinquish  that 
*'  cause  m  which  our  safety  consists,  or  to  entertain 
"  an  impious  wish  against  yours.     Lastly,  reflect  on 
'*  this,  that  you  have  already  given  all  the  offence 
"  which  you  can  give,  by  staying  so  long  behind  ;  and 
"  now  to  declare  against  a  conqueror,  whom  you  would 
"  not  offend,  while  his  cause  was  doubtful,  and  to  fly 
"  after  those  who  run  away,  with  whom  you  would  not 
*'  join,  while  they  were  in  condition  to  resist,  is  the  ut- 
"  most  folly.     Take  care,  that,  while  you  are  asham- 
"  ed  not  to  approve  yourself  one  of  the  best  citizens, 
^  you  be  not  too  hasty  in  determining  what  is  the 
"  best.     But  if  I  cannot  wholly  prevail  with  you,  yet 
*'  wait  at  least  till  you  know  how  we  succeed  in  Spain, 
**  wliichl  now  tell  you  will  be  ours  as  soon  as  Caesar 
'*  comes  thither.     What  hopes  they  may  have  when 
"  Spain  is  lost,  I  know  not ;  and  what  your  view  can 
**-  be,  in  acceding  to  a  desperate  cause,  by  my  faith  I 
"  cannot  find  out.     As  to  the  thing,  which  you  dis- 
"  cover  to  me  by  your  silence  about  it,  Caesar  has  been 
*'  informed  of  it ;  and,  after  the  first  salutation,  told 
"  me  presently  what  he  had  heard  of  you :  I  denied 
^  that  I  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  but  begged  of 
"  him  to  write  to  you  in  a  manner  the  most  effectual 
"  to  make  you  stay.     He  carries  me  with  him  into 
*'  Spain,  if  he  did  not,  I  would  run  away  to  you  where- 
**■  ever  you  are,  before  I  came  to  Rome,  to  dispute 
"  this  point  with  you  in  person,  and  hold  you  fast  e- 
*'  ven  by  force.     Consider,  Cicero,  again  and  again, 
'^  tRat  you  may  not  utterly  r^in  both  you  and  yours ; 
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"  that  you  may  not  knowingly  and  willingly  throw 
*'  yourself  into  difficulties,  whence  you  see  no  way  to 
*'  extricate  yourself.  But  if  either  the  reproaches  of 
'*  the  better  sort  touch  you,  or  you  cannot  bear  the 
"  insolence  and  haughtiness  of  a  certain  set  of  men, 
"  I  would  advise  you  to  chuse  some  place  remote  from 
"  the  war,  till  these  contests  be  over,  v.hich  will  soon 
"  be  decided  :  if  you  do  this,  I  shall  think  that  you 
"  have  done  wisely,  and  you  will  not  offend  Cassar  *." 

Caelius's  advice,  as  well  as  his  practice,  w^as  ground- 
ed upon  a  maxim,  which  he  had  before  advanced  in 
a  letter  to  Cicero,"  that,  in  a  public  dissension,  as  long 
*'  as  it  was  carried  on  by  civil  methods,  one  ouglit  to 
"  take  the  honester  side  ;.  but  vv^hen  it  came  to  arms, 
"  the  stronger  ;  and  to  judge  that  the  best  which  was 
"  the  safest  f ."  Cicero  w^as  not  of  his  opinion,  but 
governed  himself  in  this,  as  he  generally  did,  in  all 
other  cases,  by  a  contrary  rule  ;  "  that  where  our  du- 
*'  ty  and  our  safety  interfere,  W'e  should  adhere  always 
"to  what  is  right,  whatever  danger  w^e  incur  by  it." 

Curio  paid  Cicero  a  friendly  visit  of  two  days  about 
this  time  on  his  way  towards  Sicily,  the  command  of 
which  Caesar  had  committed  to  him.  Their  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  times, 
and  the  impending  miseries  of  the  war,  in  which  Cu- 
rio was  open,  and  without  any  reserve,  in  talking  of 

*  Ep.  fam.  8.  16. 

f  lllud  te  non  arbitror  fugere  *,  qum  liomines  in  dissen^ioiie  do-' 
mestica  debeant,  quamdiu  civiliter  sine  armis  cernetur,  honestio- 
rem  sequi  partem  :  ubi  ad  bellum  et  castra  ventum  sit,  fiririiorem^ 
ct  id  meliu')  statuere,  nuod  tijtius  sit.     Ep.  fam,  8.  14. 
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Caesar's  view^  :  "  He  exhorted  Cicero  to  chuse  some 
"  neutral  place  for  his  retreat ;  assured  him,  that  Cae- 
*'  sar  would  be  pleased  with  it ;  offered  him  all  kind 
"  of  accommodation  and  safe  passage  through  Sicily ; 
"  made  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  C^sar  would  soon 
"  be  master  of  Spain,  and  then  follow  Pompey  with 
*'  his  whole  force  ;  and  that  Pompey's  death  would  be 
"  the  end  of  the  war  :  but  confessed  withal,  that  he 
"  saw  no  prospect  or  glimmering  of  hope  for  the  re- 
"  public  :  said,  that  Caesar  was  so  provoked  by  the 
**  tribune  Metellus  at  Rome,  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
"  have  killed  him,  as  many  of  his  friends  advised ; 
"  that  if  he  had  done  it,  a  great  slaughter  would  have 
*'  ensued  ;  that  his  clemency  flowed,  not  from  his  na- 
*'  tural  disposition,  but  because  he  thought  it  popular ; 
"  and  if  he  once  lost  the  affections  of  the  people,  he 
*'  would  be  cruel :  that  he  was  disturbed  to,  see  the 
"  people  so  disgusted  by  his  seizing  the  public  trea- 
"  sure  ;  and  though  he  had  resolved  to  speak  to  them 
"  before  he  left  Rome,  yet  he  durst  not  venture  upon 
*'  it  for  fear  of  some  affront ;  and  went  away  at  last 
"  much  discomposed  ^." 

The  leaving  the  public  treasure  at  Rome  a  prey  to 
Caesar,  is  censured  more  than  once  by  Cicero,  as  one 
of  the  blunders  of  his  friends  f  :  but  it  is  a  common 
case  in  civil  dissensions,  for  the  honester  side,  through 
the  fear  of  discrediting  their  cause  by  any  irregular 
act,  to  ruin  it  by  an  unseasonable  moderation.  The 
public  money  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  ;  and 

•    *  Ad  Att.  X.  4,  f  lb.  7.  12,  15,. 
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the  consuls  contented  themselves  with  carrying  away 
the  keys,  fancying,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would 
secure  it  from  violence  ;  especially  when  the  greatest 
part  of  it  was  a  f and  of  a  sacred  kind,  set  apart  by  the 
laws  for  occasions  only  of  the  last  exigency,  or  the  ter- 
ror of  a  Gallic  invasion  *.     Pompey  was  sensible  of  the 
mistake,  when  it  was  too  late,  and  sent  instructions  to 
the  consuls  to  go  back  and  fetch  away  this  sacred  trea- 
sure t  but  Ca^^sar  was  then  so  far  advanced,  that  they 
durst  not  venture  upon  it ;  and  Lentulus  coldly  sent 
him  word,  that  he  himself  should  first  march  against 
Caesar  into  Picenum,  that  they  might  be  able  to  do  it 
wdth  safety  f .     Caesar  had  none  of  these  scruples ;  but,  ^ 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  Rome,  ordered  the  door  of  the 
temple  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  money  to  be  seiz- 
ed for  his  own  use  :  and  had  like  to  have  killed  the 
tribune  Metellus,  who,  trusting  to  the  authority  of  his 
office,  was  silly  enough  to  attempt  to  hinder  him.     He 
found  there   an  immense  treasure,  both  in  coin  and 
wedges  of  solid  gold,   reserved  from  the  spoils  of  con- 
quered nations  from  the  time  even  of  the  Punic  vrar  : 
*'  for  the  republic,"  as  Phny  says,  *'  had  never  beeu 
"  richer  than  it  was  at  this  day  J." 

Cicero  was  now  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  the  more 
so,  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  pomp  of  his  laurel, 
and  lictors,  and  stile  of  emperor ;  which,  in  a  time  of 

*  Dio,  p.  i6r. 

f  C.  C-assius — attulit  mandata  ad  consules,  ut  Rcmam  venirent, 
pecunlam  de  sanctiore  ttrario  auferrent.  Consul  rcbcripsit,  ut  prius 
ipse  in  Piccnurn,     Ad  Att.  7.  21.  '        ' 

I  Nee  fuit  aljis  temporlbus  respub.  locupletior.    Plin.  Hist.  ^5.  ;. 
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that  jealousy^  and  distraction,  exposed  him  too  much 
to  the  eves  of  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  taunts  and 
raillery  of  his  enemies  ^.  He  resolved  to  cross  the  sea 
to  Pompey  ;  yet,  knowing  all  his  motions  to  be  nar- 
rowly watched,  took  pains  to  conceal  his  intention,  e- 
specially  from  Anthony,  who  resided  at  this  time  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  him. 
He  sent  him  word  therefore  by  letter,  that  he  had 
"  no  design  against  Caesar ;  that  he  remembered  his 
**  friendship,  and  his  son-in-law  Dolabella  ;  that  if  he 
•'  had  other  thoughts,  he  could  easily  have  been  with 
**  Pompey  ;  that  his  chief  reason  for  retiring  was  to 
"  avoid  the  uneasiness  of  appearing  in  public  with  the 
"  form.ality  of  his  lictors  f ."  But  Anthony  wrote  him 
a  surly  answer  ;  which  Cicero  calls  a  laconic  mandate, 
and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Atticus,  "  to  let  him  see,"  he 
says,  *'  how  tyrannically  it  was  drawn." 

"  How  sincere  is  your  way  of  acting  ?  for  he,  w^ho 
^'  has  a  mind  to  stand  neuter,  staj^s  at  home  ;  he,  who 
^'  goes  abroad,  seems  to  pass  a  judgmtnt  on  the  one 
"  side  or  the  other.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to 
"  determine,  whether  a  man  may  go  abroad  or  not. 
"  Caesar  has  imposed  this  task  upon  me,  not  to  suffer 
**  any  man  to  go. out  of  Italy.  Wherefore  it  signifies 
"  nothing  for  me  to  approve  your  resolution,  if  I  have 


*  Accedit  etiam  molesta  hoec  pompa  lictorum  nieorum,  nomen- 
que  imperii  quo  apellor — sed  incurrit  hutc  nostra  laurus  non  solum 
in  oculos,  sed  jam  etiam  in  voculas  malevolorum.     Ep.  fam.  2.  16. 

•f-  Cum  ego  saipissime  scripsissem,  nihil  me  contra  Ctesaris  ratio- 
nes  cogitare  *,  meminisse  me  generi  mei,  meminisse  amicitice,  po-* 
tuisse  si  aliter  sentireni,  esse  cum  Pompeio,  me  autem,  quia  cum 
lictoribus  invitus  cursarem,  abesse  vclle.     Ad  Att.  x.  10. 
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"  no  power  to  indulge  you  in  it.  I  would  have  you 
**  write  to  Caesar,  and  ask  that  favour  of  him  :  I  do  not 
"  doubt  but  you  will  obtain  it,  especially  since  you 
"  promise  to  retain  a  regard  for  our  friendship  *." 

After  this  letter,  Antony  never  came  to  see  him, 
but  sent  an  excuse,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  do  it,  be- 
cause he  took  him  to  be  angry  with  him,  giving  him 
to  understand  at  the  same  time  by  Trebatius,  that  he 
had  special  orders  to  observe  his  motions  f . 

These  letters  give  us  the  most  sensible  proof  of  the 
high  esteem  and  credit  in  which  Cicero  flourished  at 
this  time  in  Rome  :  when,  in  a  contest  for  empire, 
which  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we  see  the  chiefs  on 
both  sides  so  solicitous  to  gain  a  man  to  their  party, 
who  had  no  peculiar  skill  ill  arms  or  talents  for  war  : 
but  his  name  and  authority  was  the  acquisition  which 
they  sought ;  since,  whatever  was  the  fate  of  their  arms, 
the  world,  they  knew,  would  judge  better  of  the  cause 
which  Cicero  espoused.  The  same  letters  will  con- 
fute hkewise  in  a  great  measure  the  common  opinion 
of  his  want  of  resolution  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  since 
no  man  could  shew  a  greater  than  he  did  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  when,  against  the  importunities  of  his 
friends,  and  all  the  invitations  of  a  successful  power, 
he  chose  to  follow  that  cause  which  he  thought  the 
best,  though  he  knew  it  to  be  the  weakest. . 


*  Ad  Att.  X.  ic. 

f  Nominatira  de  me  sibi  imperatum  dicit  Aiitonius,  nee  me  ta- 
men  ipse  adhuc  videiat,  sed  hoc  Trebatio  narravk.     lb.  x.  12.  / 

Antonius — ad  me  misit,  se  pudore  deterritum  ad  me  non  vcnbs^. 
<iuod  me  sibi  succensere  putaret— -ib.  x.  15- 
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During  Caesar's  absence  in  Spain,  Antony,  who  had 
no  body  to  controul  him  at  home,  gave  a  free  course 
to  his  natural  disposition,  and  indulged  himself  with- 
out reserve  in  all  the  excess  of  lewdness  and  luxury. 
Cicero,  describing  his  usual  equipage  in  travelling  a- 
bout  Italy,  says,  "  he  carries  with  him  in  an  opeil 
■*'  chaise  the  famed  actress  Cytheris ;  his  wife  follows 
*'  in  a  second,  with  ^even  other  close  litters,  full  of  his 
''  whores  and  boys.  See  by  what  base  hands  we  fall ; 
"  and  doubt,  if  you  can,  whether  Caesar,  let  him  come  ' 
**  vanquished  or  victorious,  will  not  make  cruel  work 
**  amongst  us  at  his  return.  For  my  part,  if  I  cannot 
*'  get  a  ship,  I  will  take  a  boat  to  transport  myself  out 
''  of  their  reach  ;  but  I  shall  tell  you  more  after  I  have 
*'  had  a  conference  with  Antony  J.'*  Among  Anto- 
ny's other  extravagancies,  he  had  the  insolence  to  ap- 
pear sometimes  in  public,  with  his  mistress  Cytheris  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.  Cicero,  alluding  to  this,  in 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  tell  him  jocosely,  that  he  need  not 
be  afraid  of  Antony's  hons  ^  ;  for  though  the  beasts 
were  so  fierce,  the  master  himself  Vv'as  very  tame. 

Phny  speaks  of  this  fact,  "  as  a  designed  insult  on 
"  the  Roman  people  ;  as  if,  by  the  emblem  of  the  li- 
**  ons,  Antony  intended  to  give  them  to  understand, 

X  Hie  tamen  Cytherldem  secum  lectica  aperta  port  at,  altera 
uxorem :  septem  prseterea  conjunctae  lecticae  sunt  amicarum,  an  a* 
micorum,?  vide  quam  turpi  leto  pereamus  :  et  dubita,  si  potes,  quin 
ille,  seu  victus  seu  victor  redierit,  csedem  facturus  sit.  Ego  vero 
vel  lintriculo,  si  navis  non  erit,  eripiam  me  ex  istorum  parricidio. 
Sed  plura  scribam  cum  ilium  convenero — ib.  x.  10. 

*  Tu  Antonii  leones  pertimescas,  cave.  Nihil  est  illo  homine 
jucundius,     lb.  x.  13. 
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"  that  the  fiercest  spirits  of  them  would  be  forced  to 
"  submit  to  the  yoke  f  :"  Plutarch  also  mentions  it ; 
but  both  of  them  place  it  after  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  though  it  is  evident,  from  this  hint  of  it  given  by 
Cicero,  that  it  happened  long  before. 

Whilst  Cicero  continued  at  Formiae,  deliberating  on 
the  measures  of  his  conduct,  he  formed  several  politi- 
cal theses,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
for  the  amusement  of  his  solitary  hours :  "  Whether  a 
*'  man  ought  to  stay  in  his  country,  when  it  w^as  pos- 
"  sessed  by  a  tyrant.  Whether  one  ought  not  by  all 
"  means  to  attempt  the  dissolution  of  the  tyranny 
"  though  the  city  on  that  account  was  exposed  to  the 
"  utmost  hazard  :  whether  there  v;as  not  cause  to  be 
"  afraid  of  the  man  who  should  dissolve  it,  lest  he 
*'  should  advance  himself  into  the  other's  place  :  whe  - 
"  ther  we  should  not  help  our  country  by  the  methods 
*'  of  peace,  rather  than  war  :  whether  it  be  the  part  of 
''  a  citizen  to  sit  still  in  a  neutral  place,  while  his  coun- 
"  try  is  oppressed,  or  to  run  all  hazards  for  the  sake  of 
"  the  common  liberty  :  Vv^hether  one  ought  to  bring  a 
**  war  upon  his  city,  and  besiege  it,  when  in  the  hands 
"  of  a  tyrant :  whether  a  man,  not  approving  the  dis~ 
"  solution  of  a  tyranny  by  war,  ought  not  to  join  hirii- 
"  self  however  to  the  best  citizens :  whether  one  ought 


f  Jugo  subdidit  cos,  primusque  Romae  ad  currum  jimxit  Anto- 
Rius  ^  et  quidem  civili  bello  cum  dimicatum  esset  invPharsaiicis 
campis  *,  non  sine  ostento  quodam  temporum,  generosos  spiritu's  ju- 
gum  subire  illo  prodigio  significante  :  nam  quod  ita  vectus  est  cum 
mima  Cvth^ride,  supra  monstra  etiam  illarym  calamitatum  fmt.  — ' 
Plin    Hist.  8.  16. 

Vol.  IT.  V    ' 
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"  to  act  with  Jiis  benefactors  and  friends,  though  they 
'*  do  not  in  his  opinion  take  right  measures  for  the  pub- 
"  lie  interest :  whether  a  man,  who  has  done  great  ser- 
"  vices  to  bfs  coiintry,  and  for  that  reason  has  been  ea- 
"  vied  and  cruelly  treated,  is  still  bound  to  expose  him- 
'^  self  to  fresh  dangers  for  it,  or  may  not  be  permitted 
"  at'last  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  family,  and 
"  give  up  all  pohtical  matters  to  the  men  of  power — 
"  by  exercising  myself,  says  he,  in  these  questions, 
"  and  examining  them  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
"  I  relieve  ray  mind  from  its  present  anxiety,  and  draw 
"  out  something  which  rn^y  be  of  use  to  me  *." 

From  the  time  of  liis  leaviiig  the  city,  together  with 
Pompey  and  the  senate,  there  passed  not  a.  single  day 
in  which  he  did  not  write  one  or  more  letters  to  At- 
ticus  f ,  ,the  only  friend  whom  he  trusted  with  the  se- 
cret of  his  thoughts.  From  these  letters  it  appears, 
that  the  sum  of  Atticus's  advice  to  him  agreed  entire- 
ly with  his  own  sentiments,  that  if  Pompey  remained 
in  Italy,  he  ought  to  join  with  him ;  if  not,  should  stay 
behind,  and  expect  what  fresh  accidents  might  pro- 
duce f .     This  was  what  Cicero  had  hitherto  followed  ; 

*  In  his  ego  me  consultatiojiibus  exercejis,  disserens  in  iitramque 
partem,  turn  Greece  turn  Latine,  abdugo  pajumper  animum  a  moles- 
tiis  et  Ts  '7ir^ity\i  ri  delibero.     Ad  Att.  9.  4. 

-f-  Hujus  autem  epistolte  non  solum  ea  causa  est,  ut  ne  quis  a  me 
dies  intermittetur,  quin  dem  ad  te  literas,  sed-^ib.  8.  12. 

Alteram  tibi  -eodem  die  banc  epistolam  dictavi  et  pridie  dederam 
me  a  manu  longiorem — ib.  x.  3. 

%  Ego  quidem  tibi  non  sim  auctor,  si  Pompeius  Italiam  relinquit, 
te  quoque  profugere,  summo  enim  periculo  facies,  nee  Reipub.  pro- 
deris  j  cui  quideia  posterius  poteris  prodesse,  si  manseris— ib.  9.  10. 
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and  as  to  his  future  conduct,  though  he  seems  some- 
times to  be  a  Httle  wavering  and  irresolute,  yet  the  re- 
sult of  his  deliberations  constantly  turned  in  favour  of 
Pompey.     His  personal  affection  for  the   man,   pre- 
ference of  his  cause,  the  reproaches  of  the  better  sort, 
who  began  to  censure  his  tardiness,  and  above  all,  his 
gratitude  for  favours  received,  which  had  ever  the 
greatest  Vv^eight  with  him,  made  him  resolve  at  all  ad- 
ventures to  run  after  him ;  and  though  he  was  displeas- 
ed with  his  management  of  the  war,  and  without  any 
hopes  of  his  success  J ;  though  he  knew  him  before  to 
be  no  politician,   and  now  perceived  him,  he  says,  to 
be  no  general ;  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  deserting  him,  nor  hardly  for- 
give himself  for  staying  so  long  behind  him;  "  For  as 
"an  love,"  says  he,  "  any  thing  dirty  and  indecent  in 
"  a  mistress  will  stifle  it  for  the  present,  so  the  defor- 
"  mity  of  Pompey's  conduct  put  me  out  of  humour 
"  with  him,  but  now  that  he  is  gone,  my  love  revives, 
•'  and  I  cannot  bear  his  absence,  8cc  ||.'* 

What  held  him  still  a  while  longer  was  the  tears  of 
his  family,  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  daughter 
TuUia ;  who  entreated  him  to  wait  only  the  issue  of 
the  Spanish  war,  and  urged  it  as  the  advice  of  Atti- 

II  Ingrati  animi  crimen  horreo— ib.  9.  2,  5,  7. 

Nee  mehercule  hoc  facio  Reipub.  causa,  quam  fundltus  deletam 

puto,   sed  nequis  me  putet  ingratum  in  eum,   qui  me  levavit  iis  in- 

cOmmodis,  quibus  ipse  afFecerat— ib.  9.  19.  - 

Fortunce  sunt  committenda  omnia.      Sine  spa  conamur  ulla.     .Si 

melius  quid  accident  mirabimur — ib.  x.  2. 

Sicut  6v  Tor?  i^aliKoig,  alienant  immundse,  insulsae,  indecorae  :  sic 

me  illius  fugae,  ncgligentiaeque  deformitas  avertit  ab   amore— nimc 

emergit  amor,  nunc  desiderium  ferre  non  possum.     Ib.  9.  10. 

U  2 
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cus  *.    He  was  passionately  fond  of  this  daughter  ; 
and  with   great  reason  ;  for  she  was  a  woman  of  sin- 
gular accomplishments,  with  the  utmost  affection  and 
piety  to  him  :   speaking  of  her  to  Atticus,  "  how  ad- 
"  mirable,"  says  he,  ,^"  is  her  virtue  ?    how  does  she 
"  be'ar  the   pubhc  calamity  I    how,  her  domestic  dis- 
"  gusts  I  what  a  greatness  of  mind  did  she  shew  at 
"  my  parting  from  them  I   in  spight  of  the  tenderness 
"  of  her  love,   she  wishes  me  to  do  nothing  but  what 
♦'  is  right,  and  for  my  honour  f ."     But  as  to  the  affair 
of  Spain,  he  answered,  "  that  whatever  was  the  fate 
"  of  it,  it  could  not  alter  the  ease  with  regard  to  him- 
"  self;  for  if  C^sar  should  be  driven  out  of  it,  his 
"  journey  to  Pompey  would  be  less  welcome  and  re- 
*'  putabie,  since  Curio  himself  would  run  over  to  him: 
'"  or  if  the  war  was  drawn  into  length,  there  would  be 
"  no  end  of  waiting  :   or  lastly,  if  Pompey's  army 
*'  should  be  beaten,  instead  of  sitting  still,  as  they  ad- 
"  vised,  he  thought  just  the  contrary,  and  should  chuse 
*'  the  rather  to  run  av;ay  from  the  violence  of  such  a 
*'  victory.     He  resolved,  therefore,"  he  says,  *'  to  act 
*'  nothing  craftily  :  but  whatever  becam.e  of  Spain,  to 
"  iind  out  Pompey  as  soon  as  he  could,  in  conformity 


*  Sed  cum  ad  me  mea  TulHa  scribat,  orans,^  ut  quid  in  Hispania 
aeratur  expectem,  et  semper  adscribat  idem  videii  tibi— ib.  x.  8. 

Laerymte  meorum  me  interdum  molliunt,  precantium,  ut  de  His* 
paniis  expectemus— ib.  x.  9. 

f  Cujus  quidem  virtus  mirifica.  Quomodo  ilia  fert  publicam 
cladem.?  quomodo  domestlcas  tricas  ?  quantus  autem  animus  in 
discessu  nostro  ?  sit  ragy^,  sit  summa  <rvfiy)^i? ;  tamen  nos  recte  fa- 
cere  et  bene  atidire  vult.     lb.  x.  8. 
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"  to  Solon's  law,  who  made  it  capital  for  a  citizen  not 
"  to  take  part  in  a  civil  dissension  J." 

Before  his  going  oiF,  Servius  Sulpicius  sent  him 
word  from  Rome,  that  he  had  a  great  desire  to  have 
a  conference  with  him,  to  consult  in  comnion  what 
measures  thej  ought  to  take.  Cicero  consented  to  it, 
in  hopes  to  find  Servius  in  the  same  mind  vs'ith  him- 
self, and  to  have  his  company  to  Fompey's  camp  : 
for,  in  ansv/er  to  his  message,  he  intimated  his  own  in- 
tention of  leaving  Italy  :  and  if  Servius  was  not  in 
the  same  resolution,  advised  him  to  save  liimself  the 
trouble  of  the  journey,  though,  if  he  had  any  thing  of 
moment  to  communicate,  he  would  wait  for  his  com- 
ing *.  But  at  their  meeting  he  found  hirii  so  timor- 
ous and  desponding,  and  so  full  of  scruples  upon  eve- 
ry thing  which  was  proposed,  that,  instead  of  pressing 
him  to  the  same  conduct  with  himself,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  conceal  his  own  design  from  him  :  "  Of  all 


X  Si  pelletur,  quam  gratus  aiit  qiiam  honestus  turn  erit  ad  Pom- 
peium  noster  adventus,  cum  ipsum  Curionem  ad  ipsum  transiturum 
putem  ?  si  trahitur  bellum,  quid  expectem,  aut  qu3m  diu  ?  relin- 
quitur,  ut  si  viucimus  in  Hispania,  quiescamus.  Id  eoo  contra 
puto:  istum  enini  victorem  relinquendum  magis  puto,  qnam  victuin 
— ibid. —  ""     '. 

Astute  nihil  sum  acturus  ',  fiat  in  Hispania  quidlibet.     lb.  x.  6. 

Ego  vero  Solonis— legem  negligam,  qui  capite  sanxit,  si  qui  in 
seditione  ncn  alterius  utrius  partis  fuisset  — ib.  x.  i. 

*  Sin  autem  tibi  homini  prudentissimo  videtur  utile  esse,  nos 
colloqui,  quanquam  longius  etiam  cogitabam  ab  urbe  discedere,  cu- 
jus  jam  etiam  nomen  invltus  audio,  tamen  propius  accedam — Ep. 
fam.  4.  I. 

Restat  ut  discedendum  putem  ,  in  quo  reli(iua  videtur  esse  deli- 
beratio,  quod  €onsllium  in  discessu,  quae  loca  sequamur— si  Habes' 
jam  statutum,  quid  tibi  agendum  putes,  in  quo  ncn  sit  conjunctum 
consilium  tuum  cum  meo,  supersedeas  hoc  labore  itineris— ib.  4,  2. 
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"  the  men,"  ^  says  he,  "  whom  I  have  met  with,  he  is 
*'  alone  a  greater  coward  than  C.  Marcelius,  who  la- 
"  ments  his  having  been  consul ;  and  urges  ^ntpny 
"  to  hinder  my  going,  that  he  himself  may  stay  with 
"  a  better  grace  *." 

Cato,  whom  Pompey  had  sent  to  possess  himself  of 
Sicfly,  thought  fit  to  quit  that  post,  and  yield  up  the 
island  to  Curio,  who  came  likewise  to  seize  it  on  Cae- 
sar's part  with  a  superior  force.  Cicero  was  much 
scandalized  at  Cato's  conduct,  being  persuaded  that 
he  might  have  held  his  possession  without  difficulty, 
and  that  all  honest  men  would  have  flocked  to  him, 
especially  when  Pompey's  fleet  was  so  near  to  support 
him  :  for  if  that  had  but  once  appeared  on  the  coasty 
and  begun  to  act,  Curio  himself,  as  he  confessed,  would 
have  run  away  the  first.  *'  I  wish,"  says  Cicero,  "  that 
"  Cotta  may  hold  out  Sardinia,  as  it  is  said  he  will :  for 
"  if  so,  how  base  will  Cato's  act  appear  f." 

In  these  circumstances,  while  he  was  preparing  all . 
things  for  his  voyage,  and  waiting  only  for  a  fair  wind, 
he  removed  from  his  Cuman  to  his  Pompeian  villa  be- 
yond Naples,  which,  not  being  so  commodious  for  an 

*  Servii  consilio  nihil  expeditur-  Omnes  captiones  in  orani 
sententia  occur  runt.  Unum  C.  Marcello  cognovi  timidiorem,  quem 
consulem  fuisse  poenitet — qui  etiam  Antonium  confirmasse  dicitur, 
ut  me  impediret,  quo  ipse,  credo,  honestius.— Ad  Au.  x.  15. 

f  Curio  mecum  vixit — Sicilice  diffidens,  si  Pompeius  navlgarc 
coepisset.     lb.  x.  7. 

Curio — Pompeii  classem  timebat  :  quae  si  esset,  se  de  Sicilia  a- 
biturum.     lb.  x.  4. 

Cato  qui  Siciliam  tenere  nullo  negotio  potuit,  et  si  tei?uisset,  om- 
nes boni  ad  eum  se  contulissent,  Syracusis  profectus  est  a.  d.  Kal. 
Maii— utinam,  quod  aiunt,  Cotta  Sardiniam  teneat.  Est  enim  ,r> 
2*ior.*    O,  si  id  fuerit,  turpem  Catonem  I     lb,  x.  16. 
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embarkment>  would  help  to  kssen  the  suspicion  of  his 
intended  flight  *.  Mere  he  rigceiTed  a  prirate  message 
from  the  officers  of  three  cohorts,  which  were  in  gar- 
rison at  Poinpeii,  to  beg  leave  to  wait  upon  him  the 
day  following,  in  order  to  deliver  up  their  troops  and 
the  town  into  his  hands  ;  but,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  overture,  he  slipt  away  the  next  morning  before 
day,  to  avoid  seeing  them ;  since  such  a  force,  or  a 
greater,  could  be  of  no  service  there  ;  and  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that  it  was  designed  only  as  a  trap  for 
him  f . 

Thus  pursuing  at  last  the  result  of  all  his  delibera- 
tions, and  preferring  the  consideration  of  duty  to  that 
of  his  safety,  he  embarked  to  follow  Pompey  ;  and 
though,  from  the  nature  of  the  war,  he  plainly  saw 
and  declared,  *  that  it  was  a  contention  only  for  rule  ; 

*  yet  he  thought  Pompey  the  modester,  honester,  and 

*  juster  king  of  the  two  ;  and,  if  he  did  not  conquer, 

*  that  the  very  name  of  the  Roman  people  would  be 
^  extinguished ;  or,  if  he  did,  that  it  would  still  be  af- 

*  ter  the  manner  and  pattern  of  Sylla,  with  much  cruel- 
'  ty  and  blood  J."     With  these  melancholy  reflections 

*  Ego  ut  minuerim  suspicionem  profectionis — profectus  sum  in 
Pompcianum  a.  d.  iiii  Id.  Ut  ibi  essem,  dura  qute  ad  naviganduiu 
opus  essent,  pararentur.     lb. 

f  Cum  ad  villam  venlssem,  ventum  est  ad  me  centuriones  trium 
cohortium,  quae  Pompeiis  sunt,  me  velle  postridie  j  Iictc  mecum 
Ninius  noster,  velle  eos  mihi  se,  et  oppldum  tradere.  At  ego  tibi 
postridie  a  villa  ante  lucem,  ut  me  omnino  illi  non  videreut.  ^  Quid 
enim  erat  in  tiibus  cohortibus  ?  quid  si  plures,  quo  apparatu  ? — et 
simul  fieri  poterat,  ut  tentaremur.  Omnem  igitur  suspicionem  sys- 
tull.     Ibid. 

%  Dominatio  qui^sita  ab  utroque  est.     lb.  8.  11. 

U  4  Regnandl 
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he  set  sail  on  t.he  eleventh  of  June  :|:,  "  rushing,"  as  he 
tells  us,  "  knowingly  and  wilhngly  into  voluntary  de- 
"  struction,  and  doing  just  what  cattle  do,  when  driven 
•*  by  any  force,  running  after  those  of  his  own  kind  ; 
"  for  as  the  ox,"  says  he,  "  follows  the  herd,  so  I  foL 
"  low  the  honest,  or  those  at  least  who  are  called  so, 
*^  though  it  be  to  certain  ruin  *."  As  to  his  brother 
Quintus,  he  was  so  far  from  desiring  his  company  in 
this  flight,  that  he  pressed  him  to  stay  in  Italy  on  ac- 
count of  his  personal  obligations  to  Ccesar,  and  the  re- 
lation that  he  had  born  to  him  :  yet  Quintus  would 
not  be  left  behind ;  but  declared,  "  that  he  would 
"  follow  his  brother,  whithersoever  he  should  lead,  and 


Regnandi  ccntentio  est  *,  in  qua  pulsus  est  modestior  rex  et  pra- 
bior  et  integrior  ;  et  is,  qui  nisi  vincit,  nomen  populi  Romani  dc  • 
ieatur  nece^se  est ',  sin  autem  vincit,  Syllano  more,  exemploque 
vincet.     lb.  x.  7. 

X  A.  d.  III.  Id.  Jun.  Ep.  fam.  14.  7.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a- 
niong  the  reasons  which  detained  Cicero  in  Italy  longer  than  he 
intended,  he  mentions  the  tempestuous  winds  of  the  equinox^  and  the 
calms  that  succeeded  it  j  yet  this  wa,s  about  l;he  end  of  May  [Ad 
Att.  X.  17,  18.]  which  she^vs  what  a  strange  confusion  there  was 
at  this  time  in  the  Roman  Kalendar  j  and  what  necessity  for  that 
reformation  of  it  which  C^sar  soon  after  effected,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  computation  of  their  months  to  the  regular  course  of  the 
seasons,  from  v/hich  they  had  so  widely  varied.  Some  of  the  com- 
mentators, for  want  of  attending  to  this  pause,  are  strangely  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  difficulty  j  and  one  of  them  ridiculously  ima- 
gines, that,  by  the  equinox^  Cicero  covertly  means  Antony,  who 
used  to  make  his  days  and  nights  equal,  by  sleeping  as  much  as  he 
waked. 

*  Ego  prudens  ac  sciens  ad  pestem  ante  oculos  positam  tum  pro- 
fectus.     Ep.  fam.  6.  6. 

Prudens  et  sciens  tanquam  ad  interitum  ruerem  voluntarium, 
[Pro  M.  Marcel.  5.]  quid  ergo  acturus  es  ?  idem,  quod  pecudco, 
qu£e  dispulsce  sui  generis  sequuntur  greges.  Ut  bos  armenta,  siv 
ego  bgncs  viros,  aut  eos,  qui^unque  diceutur  bcni,  se.quar,  ctiai^i  si^ 
luent.     Ad.  An.  7.  70 
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"  think  that  party  right   which,  he  should  chuse  for 
"  him  *." 

What  gave  Cicero  a  more  particular  abhorrence  of 
the  war  into  which  he  was  entering,  was,  to  see  Pom- 
pey,  on  all  occasions,  affecting  to  imitate  Sylla,  and  to 
hear  him  often  say,  with  a  superior  air,  "  could  Sylla 
"  do  such  a  thing,  and  cannot  I  do  it  ?" — as  if  deter- 
mined to  make  Sylla's  victory  the  pattern  of  his  own. 
He  was  now  in  much  the  same  circumstances  in  which 
that  conqueror  had  once  been  ;  sustaining  the  cause 
of  the  senate  by  his  arms,  and  treated  as  an  enemy  by 
those  who  possessed  Italy ;  and,  as  he  flattered  him- 
self with  the  same  good  fortune,  so  he  was  meditating 
the  same  kind  6f  return,  and  threatening  ruin  and  pro- 
scription to  all  his  enemies.  This  frequently  shocked 
Cicero,  as  we  find  from  many  of  his  letters,  to  consi- 
der with  what  cruelty  and  effusion  of  civil  blood  the 
success  even  of  his  friends  would  certainly  be  attend- 
ed f. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  manner  and  circumstan- 
ces of  his  voyage,  or  by  what  course  he  steered  to- 
w^ards  Dyrrhachium  :  for,  after  his  leaving  Italy,  all 
his  correspondence  with  it  was  in  great  measure  cut 


*  Fratrem — socium  hujus  fortunae  esse  non  erat  sequum  :  cui 
magis  etiam  Ctesar  irascetur.  Sed  impetrare  non  possum,  ut  ma- 
neat  [ib.  9.  I.]  frater,  quicquld  mihi  piaceret,  id  rectum  se  putare 
aiebat.     Ib.  9.  6. 

f  Quam  crebro  illud,  Sylla  potuit,  ego  non  potero  P  . 

In  Syllaturit  animus  ejus,  tt  proscnpturit  diu.  [Ad  Att.'9.  x.] 
Cnaeus  noster  Syllani  regni  similitudinem  concupivit,  iihu<i  <roi  xiyu, 
[ib.  7.]  ut  non  nominatim  sed  generatim  proscriptio  esset' infer- 
mata.     Ib.  xi,  6. 
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off,  SO  that  from  June,  in  which  he  sailed,  we  fiad  an 
intermission  of  about  nine  months  in  the  series  of  his 
letters,  and  not  more  than  foiir  of  them  written  to  At- 
ticus  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  *.  He  aniv- 
ed  how^ever  safely  in  Pompey's  camp  with  his  son,  his 
brother,  and  nephew,  committing  the  fortunes  of  the 
wh(5le  family  to  the  issue  of  that  cause  :  and,  that 
he  might  make  some  amends  for  coming  so  late,  and 
gain  the  greater  authority  wdth  his  party,  he  furnished 
Pompey,  who  was  in  great  w^ant  of  money,  with  a  large 
sum,  out  of  his  own  stock,  for  the  pubhc  service  f . 

But,  as  he  entered  into  the  war  with  reluctance,  so 
he  found  nothing  in  it  but  what  increased  his  disgust : 
dishked  every  thing  which  they  had  done,  or  designed 
to  do  ;  saw  nothing  good  amongst  them  but  their 
cause  ;  and  that  their  own  councils  would  ruin  them  : 
for,  all  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  trusting  to  the  superior 
fame  and  authority  of  Pompey,  and  dazzled  with  the 
splendour  of  the  troops,  which  the  princes  of  the  East 
had  sent  to  their  assistance,  assured  themselves  of  vic- 
tory ;  and,  without  reflecting  on  the  different  charac- 
ters of  the  two  armies,  would  hear  of  nothing  but 
fighting.  It  was  Cicero's  business,  therefore,  to  dis- 
courage this  w^ild  spirit,  and  to  represent  the  hazard 
of  the  war,  the  force  of  Caesar,  and  the  probability  of 
his  beating  them,  if  ever  they  ventured  a  battle  with 


*  Vid.  Ad  Att.  xi.  I,  2,  3.  4. 

f  Etsi  egeo  rebus  omnibus,  quod  is  quoque  in  angustiis  est,  qui- 
cum  sumus,  cui  magnam  dedimus  pecuniam  mutuam,  opinantes  no- 
bis, constitutis  rebus,  earn  rem  etiam  hinori  fore,  [ib.  xi.  3.]  si 
quas  habuimus  facultates,  eas  Pompeio  turn,  cum  id  videbaraur  sa- 
]f-ient6r  facere,  detulimus.     lb.  13. 
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iiim :  but  all  his  remonstrances  were  slighted,  and  he 
himself  reproached  as  timorous  and  cowardly,  by  th^ 
other  leaders ;  though  nothing  afterwards  happened  to 
them  but  what  he  had  often  foretold  *.  This  soon 
made  him  repent  of  embarking  in  a  cause  so  impru- 
dentlj  conducted  ;  aad  it  added  to  his  discontent,  to 
find  himself  even  blamed  by  Cato  for  coming  to  them 
at  all ;  and  deserting  that  neutral  post,  which  might 
have  given  him  the  better  opportunity  of  bringing  a- 
bout  an  accommodation  f . 

In  this  disagreeable  situation  he  declined  all  em^- 
ployment,  and  finding  his  counsels  v/holly  slighted, 
i^sumed  his  usual  way  of  raillery,  and,  what  he  could 
not  dissuade  by  his  authority,  endeavoured  to  make  ri- 
diculous by  his  jests.  This  gave  occasion  afterwards 
to  Antony,  in  a  speech  to  the  senate,  to  censure  the 
levity  of  his  behaviour  in  the  calamity  of  a  civil  war, 
and  to  reflect,  not  only  upon  his  fears,  but  the  unsea- 
sonableness  also  of  his  jokes  :  to  which  Cicero  answer- 
ed, "  that  though  their  camp  indeed  was  full  of  care 
"  and  anxiety,  yet,  in  circumstances  the  most  turbu- 
*'  lent,  there  were  certain  moments  of  relaxation,  which 
"  all  men,  who  had  any  humanity  in  them,  were  glad 
**  to'lay  hold  on  :  but  v/hile  Antony  reproached  him 

'  • '  — ■ — — — r 

*  Quippe  iTiihi  nee  qu32  accidunt,  r.ec  quce  agutitur,  uUo  mcdo 
probantur,  [lb,  xi.  4.]  nihil  boni  prieter  causam,  [Ep.  Fam.  *:.  -."• 
itaque  ego,  (juem  turn  fortes  ilii  virj,  Bomitii  et  Leiitiili,  timidum 
esse  dicebant,  &c.  [lb.  6.  2i.]  quo  quidem  in  bello,- nihil  adversi 
accidit  non  pradicente  me.      lb.  6. 

f  Cuius  me  mei  facta  pccr.ituit,  non  tarn  propter  periculum  mciim 
quam  propter  vitia  multa,  GU?e  ibi  offcndi,  quo  vcncram.  lb.  j^  -. 
Plutar.  in  Cic. 
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"  both  with  dejection  and  joking  at  the  same  time,  it 
"  was  a  sure  proof  that  he  had  observed  a  proper  tern- 
"  per  and  moderation  in  thcni  both  :j:." 

Young  Brutus  was  also  in  Pompey's  camp,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  peculiar  zeal :  which 
Cicero  mentions  as  the  more  remarkable,  because  he 
had  •  always  professed  an  irreconcileable  hatred  to 
Pompey,  as  to  the  murderer  of  his  father  ^.  But  he 
followed  the  cause,  not  the  man ;  sacrificing  all  his 
resentments  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  looking 
now  upon  Pompey  as  the  general  of  the  republic,  and 
the  defender  of  their  common  liberty. 

During  the  course  of  this  war,  Cicero  never  speaks 
of  Pompey's  conduct  but  as  a  perpetual  succession  of 


X  Ipse  fugl  adhuc  omne  munus,  eo  magis,  quod  ita  nihil  poterat 
agi,  ut  mihi  et  meis  rebus  aptum  esset.  [Att.  xi.  4.]  Quod  auteni 
idem  moestitiam  meam  reprehendit  idem  jocum  }  magno  arguments 
est,  me  in  utroque  fuisse  moderatum.     Phil.  :?.  16. 

Some  of  Cieero's  sayings  on  this  occasion  are  preserved  by  diffe- 
rent writers.  When  Pompey  put  him  in  mind  of  his  coming  so 
late  to  them  •,  "  how  can  I  come  late,"  said  he,  "  when  I  find  no- 
"  thing  in  readiness  among  you  ?"  and  upon  Pompey's  asking  him 
sarcastically, where  his  son-in-law  Dolabella  was  j  "  he  is  with  your 
"  father-in4aw,'\  replied  he.  To  a  person  newly  arrived  from  Italy, 
and  informing  them  of  a  strong  report  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  was 
blocked  up  by  Caesar ;  "  and  you  sailed  hither,  therefore,"  said  he, 
**  that  you  might  see  it  with  your  own  eyes,"  And  even  after 
their  defeat,  when  Nonnius  was  exhorting  them  to  courage,  because 
there  were  seven  eagles  still  left  in  Pompey's  camp  :  "  You  encou- 
**  rage  well,"  said  he,  "  if  we  were  to  fight  -with  jack-daws."  By 
the  frequency  of  these  splenetic  jokes,  he  is  said  to  have  provoked 
Pompey  so  far  as  to  tell  him,  "  I  wish  that  you  wouid  go  over  to 
**  the  other  side,  that  you  may  begin  to  fear  us."  Vid.  Macrob. 
Saturn.  2.  3.    Plutar.  in  Cicer. 

*  Brutus  amicus  in  cailsa  versatur  acriter.     Ad  Att.  xi.  4. 

yid,  Plutar.  in  Bi;ut.  et  Pomp. 
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blunders.  His  first  step  of  leaving  Italy  was  condemn- 
ed indeed  by  all,  but  particularly  by  Atticus ;  yet  to 
us  at  this  distance,  it  seems  not  only  to  have  beert 
prudent,  but  necessary  f .  What  shocked  people  sa 
much  at  it,  was  the  discovery  that  it  made  of  his  weak- 
ness and  want  of  preparation ;  and,  after  the  security 
which  he  had  all  long  affected,  and  the  defiance  so 
oft  declared  against  his  adversary,  it  made  him  appear 
contemptible  to  run  away  at  last  on  the  first  approach 
of  Csesar :  "  Did  you  ever  see,  (saysCcclius,)  a  more  sil- 
*'  ly  creature  than  this  Pompey  of  yours;  who,  after 
*'  raising  all  this  bustle,  is  found  to  be  such  a  trifler  ? 
"  or  did  you  ever  read  or  hear  of  a  man  more  vigorous 
*'  in  action,  more  temperate  in  victory,  than  our  Cas- 
"  sar  II  ?" 

Pompey  had  left  Italy  about  a  year  before' Caesar 
found  it  convenient  to  go  after  him ;  during  which 
time,  he  had  gathered  a  vast  fleet  from,  all  the  mari- 
time states  and  cities  dependent  on  the  empire,  with- 
out making  any  use  of  it  to  distress  an  enemy  who 
had  no  fleet  at  all :  he  suffered  Sicily  and  Sardinia  to 
fall  into  Caesar's  hands  without  a  blow ;  and  the  im^ 
portant  town  of  Marseilles,  after  having  endured  a 

f  Quorum  dux  quam  u^-^xTxyyiro^,  tu  quoque.  animadvertis,  cui  ne 
Picena  quidem  nota  sunt  :  quam  autem  sine  consilio,^  res  testis.  Ad 
Att.  7.  13. 

Si  iste  Itallam  reliivquet,  faciet  omnino  male,  et  ut  ego  existimo 
ccXoyiTu^f  &c.     lb.  9.  Id. 

Ij  Ecquando  tu  hominem^  ineptiorem  quam  tuum  Cn.  Pompeium 
\'idisti  ?  qui  tantas  turbas,  qui  tarn  nugax  esset  commorit  ?  ecquem 
autem  Cuesare  nostro  acriorem  in  rebus  agcndis,  eodem  in  victofiA 
lemperatiorem,  aut  legL^ti  aut  audisti  ?  Ep.  fam.  8.  15.. 
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long  siege  fby  its  affection  to  his  cause  :  but  his  capi- 
tal error  was  the  giving  up  Spain,  and  neglecting  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  best  army  that  he  had, 
in  a  country  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  cohimodious 
for  the  operations  of  his  naval  force  :  when  Cicero  first 
heard  of  this  resolution,  bethought  it  monstrous'**; 
and  In  truth,  the  committing  that  war  to  his  heuten^ 
ants  against  the  superior  genius  and  ascendant  of  Cse- 
sar,  was  the  ruin  of  his  best  troops  and  hopes  'at 
once. 

Some  have  been  apt  to  wonder,  why  Cassar,  after 
forcing  Pompey  out  of  Italy,  instead  of  crossing  the 
sea  after  him,  when  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist, 
should  leave  him  for  the  space  of  a  year  to  gather  ar- 
mies and  fleets  at  his  leisure,  and  strengthen  himself 
with '  all  the  forces  of  the  east.  But  Gaesar  had  good 
reasons  for  what  he  did  :  he  knew,  that  all  the  troops, 
which  could  be  drawn  together  from  those  countries, 
were  no  match  for  his ;  that  if  he  had  pursued  him 
directly  to  Greece,  and  driven  him  out  of  it,  as  he  had 
done  out  of  Italy,  he  should  have  driven  him  proba- 
bly into  Spain,  where  of  all  places  he  desired  the  least 
to  meet  him  ;  and  where  in  all  events  Pompey  had  a 
,  sure  resource,  as  long  as  it  was  possessed  by  a  firm 
and  veteran  army ;  which  it  wasCtEsar*s  business  there- 
fore to  destroy,  in  the  first  place,  or  he  could  expect 


*  Omnis  httc  classis  Alexandria,  Colchis,  Tyrio,  Sidone,  Cy- 
pro,  Pampbilia,  Lycia,  Rhodo,  &c.  Ad  intercludendos,  Italiae 
commeatus — comparatur — Ad  Att.  9.  9. 

Nunciat  /Egyptum — cogitate:  Hispaniam  abjecisse.  Monstra 
warrant— Ad  Att.  9.  il. 
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no  success  from  the  war  ;  and  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity of  destroying  it  so  favourable,  as  when  Poinpey 
himself  was  at  such  a  distance  from  it.  This  was  the 
reason  of  his  marching  back  with  so  much  expedition 
to  find,  as  he  said,  "  an  army  without  a  general,  and 
''  return  to  a  general  without  an  army  *."  The  event 
shewed,  that  he  judged  right ;  for  within  forty  days 
from  the  first  sight  of  his  enemy  in  Spain,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  province  if. 


A.  Urb.  705.    Cic  59.  Coss.— C.  Julius  Caesar  11.    P.  ServiKus  Vatia  Isauricus. 

After  the  reduction  of  Spain,  he  was  created  Dic- 
tator by  M.  Lepidus,  then  praetor  at  Rome,  and  by  his 
dictatorial  power  declared  himself  consul,  with  P.  Ser- 
vilius  Isauricus ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  invested  with 
this  office,  than  he  marched  to  Brundisium,  and  em- 
barked on  the  fourth  of  January,  in  order  to  find  out 
Pompcy.  The  carrying  about  in  his  person  the  su- 
preme dignity  of  the  empire,  added  no  small  authori- 
ty to  his  cau5e,  by  making  the  cities  and  states  abroad 
the  more  cautious  of  acting  against  him,  or  giving  them 
a  better  pretence  at  least  for  opening  their  gates  to  the 
consul  of  Rome- f.  Cicero,  all  this  while,  despair- 
ing of  any  good  from  the  war,  had  been  using  all  his 


*  Ire  se  ad  exercitum  sine  duce,  et  iude  reversurura  ad  duceia 
sine  exercitu.     Sueton.  J.  Caes.  34. 

4!  Caes.  Comment.  1.  2. 

f  lUi  se  daturos  negare,  neque  portas  consul]  prseclusuros^  Cses. 
Comm,  1.  3.  590, 
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endeavours  to  dispose  his  friends  to  peace,  till  Pompey 
forbade  any  farther  mention  of  it  in  council,  declaring, 
"  that  he  valued  neither  life  nor  country,  for  which 
**  he  must^be  indebted  to  Caesar,  as  the  world  must  take 
"  the  case  to  be,  should  he  accept  any  conditions  in 
"  his  present  circumstances  f ."  He  was  sensible  that 
he  Had  hitherto  been  acting  a  contemptible  part,  and 
done  nothing  equal  to  the  great  name  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  world  ;  and  was  determined  therefore, 
to  retrieve  his  honour  before  he  laid  dovv^n  his  arms,  by 
the  destruction  of  his  adversary,  or  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

During  the  blockade  of  Dyrrhachium,  it  was  a  cur- 
rent notion  in  Caesar's  arm,y,  that  Pompey  would  draw 
off  his  troops  into" his  ships,  and  remove  the  war  to  some' 
distcint  place.  Upon  this  Dolabella,  who  v/as  with 
Caesar,  sent  a  letter  to  Cicero  into  Pompey's  camp,  ex- 
horting him,  "  that  if  Pompey  should  be  driven  from 
"  these  quarters,  to  seek  some  other  country,  he  would 
"  sit  down  quietly  at  Athens,  or  any  city  remote  from 
"  the  war  :  that  it  was  time  to  think  of  his  own  safety, 
"  and  be  a  friend  to  himself,  rather  than  to  others  : 
"  that  he  had  now  fully  satisfied  his  duty,  his  friend- 
**  ship,  and  his  engagements  to  that  party,  w^hich  he 
"  had  espoused  in  the  republic  :  that  there  was  no- 


f  Desperans  victoriam,  primuin  coepi  suadere  pacem,  cujus  fu*- 
eram  semper  auctor  j  deinde  cum  ab  ea  sententia  Pompeius  valdc 
abliorreret.     Ep.  fam.  7.  3. 

Vibullius de  Caesaris  mandatis-agere  instituit  •,   emu  ingres- 

sum  in  sermonem  Pompeius  interpellavit,  et  loqui  plura  probibuit. 
Quid  mibi,  inquit,  aut  vita  aut  civitate  opus  est,  quam  beneficio 
CieSaris  habere  videbor  ?   Cces.  Comm,  596. 
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"  thing  left,  but  to  be  where  the  republic  itself  now 
"  was,  rather  than  by  following  that  ancient  one  to  be 

"  in  none  at  all and  that  Caesar  would  readily  ap- 

"  prove  this  conduct  J  :"  but  the  war  took  a  quite  dif- 
ferent turn  ;  and,  instead  of  Pompey's  running  away 
from  Dyrrhachium,  Caesar,  by  an  unexpected  defeat 
before  it,  was  forced  to  retire  the  first,  and  leave  to 
Pompey  the  credit  of  pursuing  him,  as  in  a  kind  of 
flight  towards  Macedonia. 

While  the  two  armies  were  thus  employed,  Ccclius, 
now  praetor  at  Rome,  trusting  to  his  power,  and  the 
success  of  his  party,  began  to  publish  several  violent 
and  odious  laws,  especially  one  for  the  cancelling  of  all. 
debts  II .  This  raised  a  great  flaiPxe  in  the  city,  till  he 
was  over-ruled  and  deposed  from  his  m.agistracy  by  the 
consul  Servilius,  and  the  senate  :  but  being  made  des- 
perate by  this  affront,  he  recalled  Milo  from  his  exile 
at  Marseilles,  whom  Caesar  had  refused  to  restore  •  and^ 
in  concert  Vvith  him,  resolved  to  raise  some  public  com- 
motion in  favour  of  Pompey.  In  this  disposition  he 
wrote  his  last  letter  to  Cicero  ;  in  which,  after  an  ac- 
count of  his  conversion,  and  the  service  which  he  was 
projecting, "  You  are  asleep,"  says  he, "  and  do  not  know 
"  how  open  and  weak  v\'e  are  here  :  what  are  you  do- 
"  ing  ?   Are  you  waiting  for  a  battle,  which  is  sure  to 


:j:  Illud  autem  a  te  peto,  ut,  si  jam  ille  evitaverit  hoc  periculum, 
et  se  abdiderit  in  classem,  tu  tuis  rebus  consulas  :  et  aliquando  tibi 
^otius  quam  cuivis  sis  amicus.  Satis  factum  est  jam  a  te  vel  offi- 
cio, vel  familiaritati ;  satlsfactum  etiam  partibus,  et  el  reipub.  quam 
tu  probabas.  Reliquum  est,  ubi  nunc  est  respub.  ibi  simus  potius, 
quam  dum  veterem  illam  sequamur,  siraus  in  nulla.     Ep.  fam.  9.  9. 

11  Cces.  Comment.  3.  6oo. 

Vol.    IL  X 
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"  be  against .  you  ?  I  am  not  acquainted  with  your 
"  troops ;  but  ours  have  been  long  used  to  fight  hard  ; 
^  and  to  bear  cold  and  hunger  with  ease*."  But  this 
disturbance,  which  began  to  alarm  all  Italy,  was  soon 
ended  by  the  death  of  the  authors  of  it,  Milo  and  Cae- 
lius,  who  perished  in  their  rash  attempt,  being  destroy- 
ed by  the  soldiers  whom  they  were  endeavouring  to 
debauch.  They  had  both  attached  themselves  very 
early  to  the  interests  and  the  authority  of  Cicero,  and 
were  quahfied,  by  their  parts  and  fortunes,  to  have, 
made  a  principal  figure  in  the  republic,  if  they  had 
continued  in  those  sentiments,  and  adhered  to  his  ad- 
vice ;  but  their  passions,  pleasures,  and.  ambition  got 
the  ascendant,  and,  through  a  factious  and  turbulent 
life,  hurried  them  on  to  this  wretched  fate. 

AH  thoughts  of  peace  being  now  laid  aside,  Cicero's 
next  advice  to  Pompey  was,  to  draw  the  war  into 
length,  nor  ever  to  give  C^sar  the  opportunity  of  a 
battle.  Pompey  approved  this  counsel,  and  pursued 
it  for  some  time,  till  he  gained  the  advantage  above- 
mentioned  before  Dyrrhachium  ;  which  gave  him  such 
a  confidence  in  his  own  troops,  and  such  a  contempt 
of  Csesar's,  "  that  from  this  moment,'*  says  Cicero, 
"  this  great  man  ceased  to  be  a  general ;  opposed  a 
"  raw,  new-raised  army,  to  the  most  robust  and  vete- 


*  Vos  dormitis,  nee  hsec  adhuc  mihi  videmini  intelligere,  quam 
nos  pateamus,  et  quam  simus  imbecilli — quid  istic  facitis  ?  praelium 
expectatis,  quod  firmissimum  est  ?  vestras  copias  non  novi.  Nos- 
tri  valde  depugnare,  et  facile  algere  et  esurire  consueverunt.  Ep. 
iam,  8.  17. 
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*'  ran  legions ;  w^s  shamefully  beaten ;  and,  with  the 
"  loss  of  his  camp,  forced  to  fly  away  alone  f  .'* 

Had  Cicero's  advice  been  followed,  Caesar  must  in- 
evitably have  been  ruined  :  for  Pompey's  fleet  would 
have  cut  off  all  supplies  from  him  by  sea ;  and  it  was 
liot  possible  for  him  to  subsist  long  at  land  ;  while  an 
enemy,  superior  in  number  of  troops,  was  perpetually 
harassing  him,  and  wasting  the  country  :  and  the  re- 
report  every  where  spread  of  his  flying  from  I)yr» 
rhachium  before  a  victorious  army,  w-hich  w^as  pursu- 
ing him,  made  his  march  every  way  the  more  difficult, 
and  the  people  of  the  country  more  shy  of  assisting 
him ;  till  the  despicable  figure  that  he  seemed  to  make, 
raised  such  an  impatience  for  fighting,  and  assurance 
of  victory  in  the  Pompeian  chiefs,  as  drew  them  to  the 
fatal  resolution  of  giving  him  battle  at  Pharsalia.  There 
was  another  motive  likewise  suggested  to  us  by  Cicero, 
which  seems  to  have  had  no  small  influence  in  deter- 
mining Pompey  to  this  unhappy  step  ;  his  supersti- 
tious regard  to  omens,  and  the  admonitions  of  diviners, 
to  which  his  nature  was  strongly  addicted.  The  ha- 
ruspices  were  all  on  his  side,  and  flattered  him  with 
every  thing  that  was  prosperous :  and,  besides  those 
in  his  own  camp,  the  whole  fraternity  of  them  at  Rome 
were  sending  him  perpetual  accounts  of  the  fortunate 


f  Cum  ab  ea  sententia  Pompelus  valde  abhorreret,  suadere  insti- 
tui,  ut  bellum  duceret :  hoc  iiiterdum  probabat  et  in  ea  sententia 
videbatur  fore,  et  fuisset  fortasse,  nisi  quadam.  ex  pugna  coepisset 
militibus  suis  confidere.  Ex  co  tempore  vir  ille  summus  Ttullu.4 
Imperator  fuit :  victus  turpissime,  amissis  etiam  castris,  solus  fugii. 
I?lp.  fam.  7.  A« 

.X   2 
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and  auspicious  significations  which  they  had  observed 
in  the  entrails  of  their  victims  J. 

But  after, all,  it  must  needs  be  owned,  that  Pompey 
had  a  very  difficult  part  to  act,  and  much  less  hberty 
of  executing  what  he  himself  approved,  than  in  all  the 
other  wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  In  his 
wars  against  foreign  enemies,  his  power  was  absolute, 
and  all  his  motions  depended  on  his  own  will ;  but  in 
this,  besides  several  kings  and  princes  of  the  east,  who 
attended  him  in  person,  he  had  with  him  in  his  camp 
almost  all  the  chief  magistrates  and  senators  of  Rome  ; 
men  of  equal  dignity  with  himself,  who  had  com- 
manded armies,  and  obtained  triumphs,  and  expected 
a  share  in  all  his  councils,  and  that,  in  their  common 
danger,  no  step  should  be  taken,  but  by  their  com- 
mon advice  :  and  as  they  were  under  no  engagement 
to  his  cause,  but  what  Vv^as  voluntary,  so  they  were 
necessarily  to  be  humoured,  lest  through  disgust  they 
should  desert  it.  .  Now  these  were  ail  uneasy  in  their 
present  situation,  and  longed  to  be  at  home  in  the  en- 
ioyment  of  their  estates  and  honours ;  and  having  a 
confidence  of  victory  from  the  number  of  their  troops, 
and  the  reputation  of  their  leader,  were  perpetually 
teizing  Pompey  to  the  resolution  of  a  battle  ;  charging 
him  v/ith  a  design  to  protract  the  war,  for  the  sake  of 
perpetuating  his  authority  ;  and.  calling  him  another 
Agarhemnon,  who  wrs  so  proud  of  holding  so  many 


X  Hoc  civili  bello,  Dii  Immortales  !  qucc  nobis  in  Graciam 

Roma  responsa  Haruspicum  missa  sunt  ?  quae  dicta  Pompeio  ?-— — 
et^nira  ille  admodum  extis  et  c^tcntls  movebatur.     De  Div.  2.  2d. 
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kings  and  generals  under  his  command  *  ;  till,  being 
unable  to  withstand  their  reproaches  any  longer,  he 
was  driven,  by  a  kind  of  shame,  and  against  his  judg- 
ment, to  the  experiment  of  a  decisive  action. 

Caesar  was  sensible  of  Pompey's  difficulty,  and  per- 
suaded that  he  could  not  support  the  indignity  of 
shewing  himself  afraid  of  fighting  ;  and  from  that  as- 
surance exposed  himself  often  more  rashly  than  pru- 
dence would  otherwise  justify  :  for  his  besieging  Pom- 
pey  at  Dyrrhachium,  who  was  master  of  the  sea,  which 
supplied  every  thing  to  him  that  was  wanted,  while 
his  own  army  was  starving  at  land  ;  and  the  attempt 
to  block  up  entrenchments  so  widely  extended,  with 
much  smaller  numbers  than  were  employed  to  defend 
them,  must  needs  be  thought  rash  and  extravagant, 
were  it  not  for  the  expectation  of  drawing  Pompey 
by  it  to  a  general  engagement :  for  when  he  could  not 
gain  that  end,  his  perseverance  in  the  siege  had  like 
to  have  ruined  him,  and  would  inevitably  have  done 
so,  if  he  had  not  quitted  it,  as  he  himself  afterward-^ 
owned  f . 


"RotfTiy^iav  oioc  rov  ttoXiuov  r.pyjiv  y  l|:^>i  rcdv-  oix-HMv  Aoyirw^'y,  k^h  ivibi^xiv 
uvToii;.      App.  p.  470. 

Milltes  otium,  socli  morara,  principes  ambitum  ducisincrepabant. 
For.  1.  4.  2.     Dio.  p.  185.     Plut.  in  Pomp. 

f  Ca'sar  pro  natura  ferox,  et  conficiencUe  rei  cupidiis,  ostentare 
aciem,  provocare,  lacessere  j  nunc  obj.klione  castrorum,  qr.te  sede- 
cim  minium  vallo  obduxerat ;  (sed  quid  his  obesset  obsidio,  qui  pa- 
tfnte  mari  omnibus  copiis  abundareut  r)  nunc  expugnatione*  Dyrr- 
harliii  irrita,  &.c.  Flor.  1.  4.  c.  2. 

cofACtXayu    n  MilxyiyosTKiii    z-£og    Av'^pcc^ioj    TpxloTri^v^cet?,     &C.-    Apr*^. 
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It  must  be  observed  likewise,  that,  while  Pompey 
had  any  wails  or  entrenchments  between  him  and 
Caesar,  not  all  Caesar's  vigour,  nor  the  courage  of  hia 
veterans,  could  gain  the  least  advantage  against  him ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  Caesar  was  baffled  and  dis- 
appointed in   every  attempt.     Thus  at   Brundisium 
he  CDuld  make  no  impression  upon  the  town,  till  Pom^ 
pey  at  full  leisure  had  secured  his  retreat,  and  em- 
barked his  troops :  and  at  Dyrrachium,  the  only  con- 
siderable action,  which  happened  between  them,  was 
not  only  disadvantageous,  but  almost  fatal  to  him. 
Thus  far  Pompey  certainly  shewed  himself  the  great- 
er captain,  in  not  suffering  a  force,  which  he  could  not 
resist  in  the  field,  to  do  him  any  hurt,  or  carry  any 
point  agamst  him ;  since  that  depended  on  the  skill 
of  the  general.     By  the  help  of  entrenchments,  he 
knew  how  to  make   his  new  raised  soldiers  a  match 
for  Caesar's  veterans ;  but  when  he  was  drawn  to  en- 
counter him  on  the  open  plain,  he  fought  against  in- 
superable odds,  by  deserting  "  his  proper  arms,"  as 
Cicero  s^ys,  "   of  caution,  council,  and  authority,  in 
*'  which  he  was  superior,  and  committed  his  fate  to 
"  swords  and  spears,  and  bodily  strength,  in  which  his 
"  enemies  far  excelled  him  J." 

Cicero  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
but  w^as  left  behind  at  Dyrrhachium  much  out  of  hu- 


%  N6n  iis  rebus  pugnabamus,  quibus  valere  poteramus,  consilio, 
auctoritate,  causa,  quce  erant  in  nobis  superiora  ,  sed  laccrtis  et  vi- 
ribus,  quibus  pares  non  fuimus.      Ep.  fam.  4.  7. 

Dolebamque  pilis  et  gladiis,  non  consiliis  neque  auctoritatibus 
nostris-^e  jure  publico  disceptari — Ep.  fam.  6.  i. 
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mour,  as  well  as  out  of  order  :  his  discontent  to  see  all 
things  going  wrong  on  that  side,  and  contrary  to  his 
advice,  had  brought  upon  him  an  ill  habit  of  body, 
and  weak  state  of  health ;  which  made  him  decline 
all  public  command ;  but  he  promised  Pompey  to  fol- 
low, and  continue  with  him,  as  soon  as  his  health  per- 
mitted *  ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  sent  his  son 
in  the  mean  while  along  with  him,  who,  though  very 
young,  behaved  himself  gallantly,  and  acquired  great 
applause  by  his  dexterity  of  riding  and  throwing  the 
javelin,  and  performing  every  other  part  of  military 
discipline  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  wings  of  horse,  of 
which  Pompey  had  given  him  the  command  f .  Cato 
staid  behind  also  in  the  camp  at  Dyrrhachium,  which 
he  commanded  with  fifteen  cohorts,  when  Labienus 
brought  them  the  news  of  Pompey's  defeat :  upon 
which  Cato  offered  the  command  to  Cicero  as  the  su- 
perior in  dignity  ;  and,  upon  his  refusal  of  it,  as  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  young  Pompey  was  so  enraged,  that  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  would  have  killed  him  upon  the 
spot,  if  Cato  had  not  prevented  it.  This  fact  is  not 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  yet  seems  to  be  referred  to  in 
his  speech  for  Marcellus,  where  he  says,  that  in  the 
very  war,  he  had  been  a  perpetual  assertor  of  peace, 

*  Ipse  fugi  adhiic  omiie  munus,  eo  magis,  quod  njhil  ita  poterat 
agi,  ut  mihi  et  meis  rebus  aptum  csset — me  corvficit  selicitudo,  ex 
qua  etiam  sumraa  infirmitas  corporis  ;  quo  levata,  ero  cum  eo,  qui 
iiegotium  gerit,  estque  in  magna  spe — ad  Att.  xi.  4., 

f  Quo  tamen  in  bello  cuni  te  Pompeius  alit  alteri  pra^ecisset, 
magnani  laudem  et  a  summo  viro  et  ab  exercitu  consequebare,  e- 
quitando,  jaculando,  omni  militari  labore  tolerando  :  atque'ea  qul- 
dem  tua  laus  pariter  cum  repub.  cecidit.     De  Oliic  2.  13. 
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to  the  hazard  even  of  his  life  J.  But  the  wretched 
news  from  Pliarsalia  threw  them  all  into  such  a  con- 
sternation, that  they  presently  took  shipping,  and  dis- 
persed themselves  severally,  as  their  hopes  or  inclina^ 
tions  led  them,  into  the  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire *.  The  greatest  part  who  were  determined  to 
renew  the  war,  went  directly  into  Afric,  the  general 
rendezvous  of  their  scattered  forces ;  whilst  others, 
who  were  disposed  to  expect  the  farther  issue  of  things, 
and  take  such  measures  as  fortune  offered,  retired  to 
Achaia  :  but  Cicero  was  resolved  to  make  this  the  end 
of  the  war  to  himself;  and  recommended  the  same 
conduct  to  his  friends ;  declaring,  that  as  they  had 
been  no  match  for  C^sar,  when  entire,  they  could  not 
hope  to  beat  him,  when  shattered  and  broken  f  :  and 
so,  after  a  miserable  campaign  of  about  eighteen 
months,  he  committed  himself  without  hesitation  to 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  landed  again  at 
Brundisium  about  the  end  of  October. 


X  Multa  de  pace  dixi,  et  In  ipso  bello,  eadem  etiam  cum  capitis 
mei  periculo  sensi.  Pro  Marcell.  5. 

*  Paucis  sane  post  diebus  ex  Pliarsallca  fuga  venisse  Labienum  : 
qui  cum  interitum  exercitus  nunciavisset — naves  subito  perterriti 
conscendistis.  De  Divin.  i.  32. 

f  Plunc  ego  belli  rinhi  fmem  feci,  nee  putavi,  cum  integri  pares 
non  fuissemus,  frrxtos  ^uperlores  fore.     Ep.  fam,  7,  3, 
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Cicero  no  sooner  returned  to  Italy,  than  he  began  to 
reflect,  that  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  coming  home, 
before  the  war  was  determined,  and  without  any  invi- 
tation from  the  conqueror  ;  and,  in  a  ti  ne  of  that  ge- 
neral licence,  had  reason  to  apprehend  some  insult 
from  the  soldiers,  if  he  ventured  to  appear  in  public 
with  his  fasces  and  laurel ;  and  yet  to  drop  them, 
would  be  a  diminution  of  that  honour  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Roman  people,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  a  power  superior  to  the  laws :  he  con- 
demned himself,  therefore,  for  not  continuing  abroad, 
in  some  convenient  place  of  retirement,  till  he  had 
been  sent  for,  or  things  were  better  settled  *.  What 
gave  him  the  greater  reason  to  repent  of  this  step  was, 
a  message  that  he  received  from  Antony,  who  govern, 
ed  all  in  Cesar's  absence,  and  w4th  the  same  churhsli 
spirit  with  which  he  would  have  held  him  before  in 
Italy  against  his  wiU,  seemed  now  disposed  to  drive 


*  Ego  vero  et  Incaute,  ut  scribls,  et  celerius  quam  oportuit,  fe- 
ci, Sec.     Ad  Att.  xi.  9. 

Quare  voluntatis  me  mese  nunquam  pcEnitebit,  consilii  poenitet. 
In  oppido  aliquo  mallem  rcsedisse,  quoad  arcesserer.  'Minus  ser- 
inonis  subiissem :  minus  accepissem  doloris :  ipsum  hoc  non  me  an- 
geret.  Brundisii  jacere  in  omnes  partes  est  molestum.  Propius, 
accedere,  ut  suades,  quomodo  sine  lictoribus,  quos  populus  dedit, 
possum  ?  qui  mihi  incolumi  adimi  non  possunt.     Ad  Att.  xi.  6.     " 
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him  out  of  it ;  for  he  sent  him  the  copy  of  a  letter 
from  C^sar,  in  which  Cssar  signified,  "  that  he  had 
"  heard  tliat  Cato  and  Metellus  were  at  Rome,  and 
*•  appeared  openly  there,  which  plight  occasion  some 
'^  disturbance :  wherefore  he  strictly  enjoined,  that 
*'  none  should  be  suffered  to  come  to  Italy  without  a 
**  sp'ecial  hcence  from  himself.  Antony  therefore  de- 
*'  $ired  Cicero  to  excuse  him,  since  he  could  not  help 
**  obeying  Caesar's  commands :  but  Cicero  sent  L. 
*'  Lamia  to  assure  him,  that  Caesar  had  ordered  Dola- 
"-  bella  to  write  to  him  to  come  to  Italy  as  soon  as  he 
"^  pleased  ;  and  that  he  came  upon  the  authority  of 
^  Dolabella's  letter :"  so  that  Antony,  in  the  edict 
which  he  published  to  exclude  jthe  Pompeians  from 
Italy,  excepted  Cicero  by  name  ;  which  added  still  to 
his  inortification,  since  all  his  desire  was  to  be  conniv- 
Ted  at  only,  or  tacitly  permitted,  without  being  per- 
sonally distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  party  f . 

But  he  had  some  other  grievances  of  a  domestic 
kind,  w^hich  concurred  also  to  make  him  unhappy ; 
his  brother  Quintus,  with  his  son,  after  their  escape 
from  Pharsaha,  followed  Caesar  into  Asia,  to  obtain 
their  pardon  from  him  in  person.  Quintus  had  par- 
ticular reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  resentment,  on  account 
of  the  relation  which  he  had  borne  to  him,  as  one  of 


f  Sed  quid  ego  de  lictoribus,  qui  picne  ex  Italia  decedere  sim 
jussus?  'nam  ad  me  misit  Antonius  exemplum  Csesaris  ad  se  litera- 
rum  •,  in  quibus  erat,  se  audisse,  Catonem  et  L.  Metelliim  in  Ita- 
Ham  venisse,  Rom^e  ut  essent  palam,  &c.  Turn  ille  edixit  ita,  \x\ 
me  exciperet  et  Lcelium  -nominatim.  Quod  sane  nollem,  ^  Poterat 
tnim  sine  nomine,  re  ipsa  excipi.  O  multas  graves  offensiones  1—. 
lb."  7.. 
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his  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  where  he  had  been  treated  by 
him  with  great  generosity ;  so  that  Cicero  himself 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  going  over  to  Pom- 
pey,  but  could  not  prevail ;  yet,  in  this  common  cala- 
mity, Quintus,  in  order  to  make  his  own  peace  the 
more  easily,  resolved  to  thi^w  all  the  blame  upon  his 
brother,  and,  for  that  purpose,  made  it  the  subject  of 
all  his  letters  and  speeches  to  Caesar's  friends,  to  rail  at 
him  in  a  manner  the  most  inhuman. 

Cicero  was  informed  of  this  from  all  quarters,  and 
that  young  Quintus,  who  w^as  sent  before  towards 
Caesar,  had  read  an  oration  to  his  friends,  which  he 
had  prepared  to  speak  to  him,  against  his  uncle.  No- 
thing, as  Cicero  says,  ever  happened  m.ore  shocking 
to  him ;  and,  though  he  had  no  small  diffidence  of 
Caesar's  inclination,  and  many  enemies  labouring  to  do 
him  ill  offices,  yet  his  greatest  concern  was,  lest  his 
brother  and  nephew  should  hurt  themselves  rather 
than  him,  by  their  perfidy  J  :  for,  under  all  the  sense 
of  this  provocation,  his  behaviour  was  just  the  reverse 
of  theirs ;  and  having  been  informed  that  Caesar,  in  a 
certain  conversation,  had  charged  his  brother  with  be- 


lt Quintus  misit  filium  non  solum  sui  deprecatoreni,  sed  etiam 
accusatorem  mei,  neque  vero  desistet,  ubicunque  est  omnia  in  rae 
maledicta  conferre.  Nihil  mihi  unquam  tarn  incredibile  accidit, 
nihil  in  his  malis  tara  acerbum.     lb.  8. 

Epistolas  mihi  legerunt  plenas  omnium  in  me  probrorum,  ipsi  e- 
nim  illi  putavi  pemiciosum  fore,  si  ejus  hoc  tantum  scelus  percre- 
buis'^et.     lb.  9. 

Quintum  filium,  volumen  sibi  ostendisse  orationis,  quam'  apud 
Caesarem  contra  me  esset  habiturus,  multa  postea  patris,  consimi^ 
scelere  secum  quintum  patrcm  esse  locutum.      lb.  ic. 
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ing  the  author  of  their  going  avv'ay  to  Pompev,  he 
took  occasion  to  write  to  him  in  the  following  terms  : 
*'  As  for  my  brother,  I  am  not  less  sohcitous  for  his 
"  safety  than  my  own  ;  but,  in  my  present  situation, 
^'  dare  not  venture  to  recommend  him  to  you ;  all 
"  that  I  can  pretend  to,  is,  to  beg  that  you  will  not 
*'  beheve  him  to  have  ever  done  any  thing  towards 
"  obstructing  my  good  offices  and  affection  to  you ; 
"  but  rather,  that  he  was  always  the  adviser  of  our 
"  union,  and  the  companion,  not  the  leader  of  my 
*'  voyage  :  wherefore,  in  all  other  respects,  I  leave  it 
"  to  you  to  treat  him,  as  your  own  humanity,  and  his 
"  friendship  with  you,  require ;  but  I  entreat  you, 
*'  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  that  I  may  not  be  the 
*'  cause  of  hurting  him  with  you,  on  any  account 
"  whatsoever  §." 

He  found  himself  likewise  at  this  time  in  some  dis- 
tress for  want  of  money,  which,  in  that  season  of  pub- 
lic distraction,  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure,  either 
by  borrowing  or  selling  :  the  sum,  which  he  advan- 
ced to  Pompey,  had  drained  him  :  and  his  wife,  by 
her  indulgence  to  stewards,  and  favourite  servants, 
had  made  great  waste  of  what  was  left  at  hom.e;  and, 
instead  of  saving  any  thing  from  their  rents,  had  plung- 
ed him  deeply  into  debt ;  so  that  Atticus's  purse  was 
the  chief  fund  which  he  had  to  trust  to  for  his  present 
support  f . 


§    Cum  raibi  liter<e  a  Balbo  minore  rnlss^e  essent,  Ctt^sarem  exis- 
r  1)11  are.  Quintum  fratrem  liluum  mtx  profectionis  fuisse,   sic   enim 
srvjnslt.      Ad  Att.  xi.  12. 
7--Ve]im  ccwideres  ut  sit.  unde  nobis  siippeditentur  siimtus  neces- 
sarily 
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The  conduct  of  Dolabella  was  a  farther  mortifica- 
tion to  him  ;  who,  by  the  fiction  of  an  adoption  into  a 
plebeian  family,  had  obtained  the  tribmiate  this  year, 
and  was  raising  great  tumults  and  disorders  in  Rome, 
by  a  law,  which  he  published,  to  expunge  all  debts. 
Laws  of  that  kind  had  been  often  attempted  by  des- 
perate or  ambitious  magistrates ;  but  were  always  de- 
tested by  the  better  sort,  and  particularly  by  Cicero, 
who  treats  them  as  pernicious  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  states,  and  sapping  the  very  foundation  of 
civil  society,  by  destroying  all  faith  and  credit  among 
men  ^.  No  wonder  therefore  that  we  find  hira  tak- 
ing this  affair  so  much  to  heart,  and  complaining  so 
heavily,  in  many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  of  the  fam- 
ed acts  of  his  son-in-law,  as  an  additional  source  of  af- 
fliction and  disgrace  to  him  J.  Dolabella  was  greatly 
embarrassed  in  his  fortunes,  and,  while  he  was  with 
Caesar  abroad,  seems  to  have  left  his  wife  destitute  of 
necessaries  at  home,  and  forced  to  recur  to  her  father 
for  her  subsistence.  Cicero  likewise,  either  through 
the  difficulty  of  the  times,  or  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
settlement  on   Dolabella's  part,  -  had  not  yet  paid  all 


sarii.  Si  qiias  habuimus  facilitates,  e.-s  Pompelo,  turn,  cum  vicli- 
debp.mur  sapienter  faceie,  detulimus.     lb.  15,  2,  22,  ib>:c. 

*  Nee  enirn  ulla  res  vehementius  rerapiib.  coritinet,  quam  fides  •, 
qua;  esse  nulla  potest,  nisi  erit  necessaria  sclutio  rerum  creditarum, 
6lc.  de  Offic.  2.  24. 

•  %  Quod  me  audis  fractlorem  esse  animo  ;  quid  putas,  cum  videas 
accessisse  ad  superiores  a^giitudi'nes  pra-claras  generi  'actic-nj-s  ?  — 
Ad  Att.  II.  12. 

Etsi  omaiam  con<?pectum  horrco,  pia:\^ertim  hoc  gen?ro — lb.  14^ 
ir,  &c. 
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her  fortune ;,  which  it  was  usual  to  do  at  three  differ- 
ent payments,  within  a  time  Hmited  by  law :  he  had 
discharged  the  two  first,  and  was  now  preparing  to 
make  the  third  payment,  which  he  frequently  and 
pressingly  recommends  to  the  care  of  Atticus  ||.  But 
Dolabella's  whole  Hfe  and  character  were  so  entirely 
contrary  to  the  manners  and  temper  both  of  Cicero 
and  Tullia,  that  a  divorce  ensued  between  them  not 
long  after,  though  the  account  of  it  is  delivered  so 
darkly,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  at  what  time  or  from 
what  side  it  first  rose. 

In  these  circumstances  Tullia  paid  her  father  a  vi- 
sit at  Brundisium  on  the  thirteenth  of  June  :  but  his 
great  love  for  her,  made  their  meeting  only  the  more 
afflicting  to  him  in  that  abject  state  of  their  fortunes ; 
"  I  was  so  far,"  says  he,  "  from  taking  that  pleasure 
"  which  I  ought  to  have  done  from  the  virtue,  huma- 
"  nity,  and  piety  of  an  excellent  daughter,  that  I  was 
"  exceedingly  grieved  to  see  so  deserving  a  creature 
"  in  such  an  unhappy  condition,  not  by  her  own,  but 
"  wholly  by  my  fault :  I  saw  no  reason  therefore  for 
"  keeping  her  longer  here,  in  this  our  common  afflic- 
"  tion  ;  but  was  wilhng  to  send  her  back  to  her  mo- 
"  ther  as  soon  as  she  would  consent  to  it  *." 


jl  De  dote,  quod   scribis,   per  omnes   decs  te  obtestor,  ut  totam 

rem  suscipias,  et  iilam  mlseram  mea  culpa- tueare  meis  opibus, 

si  qu£e  sunt  j  tuis,  quibus  tibi  non  molestum  erit  facultatibus.     lb, 

II.  2. 

De  pensione  altera,  oro  te,  omni  Cura  considera  quid  faciendum 
sit.— lb.  II.  4. 
*  Tullia  mea  ad   me  venit  prid.  id  Jun. — Ego  autem  ex  ipsius 

virtute, 
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At  Brundisium  he  received  the  news  of  Pompey^s 
death,  which  did  not  surprise  him,  as  we  find  from 
the  short  reflection  that  he  makes  upon  it  :  "  As  to 
•'  Pompej's  end,"  (says  he.)  "  I  never  had  any  doubt 
**  about  it :  for  the  lost  and  desperate  state  of  his  af- 
**  fairs  had  so  possessed  th^  minds  of  all  the  Icings  and 
**  states  abroad,  that  whithersoever  he  went,  I  took  it 
"  for  granted  that  this  would  be  his  fate  :  I  cannot 
*'  however  help  grieving  at  it ;  for  I  knew  him  to  be 
"  an  honest,  grave,  and  worthy  man  f  .'* 

This  was  the  short  and  true  character  of  the  man 
from  one  who  perfectly  knew  him  ;  not  heightened, 
as  we  sometimes  find  it,  by  the  shining  colours  of  his 
eloquence  :  nor  depressed  by  the  darker  strokes  of 
his  resentment.  Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  the  Great,  by  that  sort  of  merit  which,  from 
the  constitution  of  the  republic,  necessarily  rhade  him 
great ;  a  fame  and  success  in  war,  superior  to  what 
Rome  had  ever  known  in  the  most  celebrated  of  her 
generals.  He  had  triumphed  at  three  several  times 
over  the  three  different  parts  of  the  known  world, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  ;  and  by  his  victories  had  almost 
doubled  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  revenues,  of  the 
Roman  dominion ;  for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people 


virtute,  humanitate,  pietate  non  modo  earn  voluptatem  non  cepi, 
quam  capere  ex  singulari  filia  debui,  sed  etiam  incrediblli  sum  do- 
lore  afFectus,  tale  ingenium  in  tarn  misera  fortiina  versari. —  lb.  ii, 
17.     Ep.  fam.  14,  II. 

f  De  Pompeii  exitu  raihi  dubium  nunquam  fuit:  tanta  enim  des- 
peratio  rerum  ejus  omnium  regum  et  populorum  aniraos  occuparat, 
ut  quocunque  venisset,  hoc  putarem  futurum.  Non  possum  ejus  ca- 
sum  non  dolere  :  hominera  enira  integrum  e^  castum  et  gra vein 
cognovi.     Ad  Att.  ii.  6. 
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on  his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  "  he  had 
"  found  the  lesser  Asia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the 
"  middle  of  their  Empire.  He  was  about  six  years 
"  older  than  Caesar;'  and  while  Caesar,  immersed  in 
pleasures,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  suspected  by  all 
honest  men,  was  hardly  able  to  shew  his  head  ;  Pom- 
pey'was  flourishing  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory, 
and  by  the  consent  of  all  parties  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  republic.  This  was  the  post  that  his  ambition 
seemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the  first  man  in  Rome  ;  the 
Leader,  not  the  Tyrant  of  his  country  :  for  he  more 
than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made  himself 
the  master  of  it  without  any  risk  ;  if  his  virtue,  or  his 
phlegm  at  least,  had  not  restrained  him  :  but  he  lived- 
in  a  perpetual  expectation  of  receiving,  from  the  gift 
of  the  people,  what  he  did  not  care  to  seize  by  force  \ 
and,  by  fomenting  the  disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to 
drive  them  to  the  necessity  of  creating  him  Dictator. 
It  is  an  observation  of  all  the  historians,  that  while 
Caesar  made  no  difference  of  power,  whether  it  was 
conferred  or  usurped  :  whether  over  those  who  loved, 
or  those  who  feared  him  :  Pompey  seemed  to  value 
none  but  what  was  offered  ;  nor  to  have  any  desire  to 
govern,  but  with  the  good  will  of  the  governed.  What 
leisure  he  found  from  his  wars,  he  employed  in  the 
study  of  polite  letters,  and  especially  of  eloquence,  in 
which  he  would  have  acquired  great  fame,  if  his  genius 
had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more  dazzling  glory  of 
arms  :  yet  he  pleaded  several  causes  with  applause, 
in  the  defence  of  his  friends  and  clients ;  and  some 
of  -them  in  conjunction  with  Cicero.     His  language 
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was  copious  and  elevated ;   his  sentiments  just ;  his 
voice   sweet ;   his  action   noble,   and  full  of  dignity. 
But  his  talents  were  better  formed  for  arms,  than  the 
gown  :  for  though  in  both,  he  observed  the  same  dis- 
cipline, a  perpetual  modesty,  temperance,  and  gravity 
of  outward  behaviour ;  yet,  in  the  licence  of  camps, 
the  example  was  more  rare  and  striking.  His  person  was 
extremely  graceful,  and  imprinting  respect ;  yet  Vv'ith  an 
air  of  reserve  and  haughtiness,  which  became  the  ge- 
neral better  than  the  citizen.    His  parts  were  plausible, 
rather  than  great ;  specious  rather  than  penetrating ; 
and  his  view  of  poHtics  but  narrow ;  for  his  chief  in- 
strument of  governing  was,  dissnnulation  ;  yet  he  had 
not  always  the  art  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments.     As 
he  was  a  better  soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  he 
gained  in  the  camp  he  usually  lost  in  the  city ;   and 
though  adored,  when  abroad,  was  often  affronted  and 
mortified  at  home ;  till  the  imprudent  opposition  of 
the  senate  drove  him  to  that  alhance  with  Crassus  and 
Caesar,  which  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  the  re- 
public.    He  took  in  these  two,  not  as  the  partners, 
but  the  ministers  rather  of  his  power;  that,  by  giving 
them   some  share  with  him,  he  might  make  his  own 
authority  uncontroulable  :  he  had  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals ;   since 
neither  of  them   had  any  credit  or  character  of  that 
kind  which  alone  could  raise  them  above  the  laws  ; 
a  superior  fame  and  experience  in  war,  with  the  mi- 
Ktia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion  :   all  this  vvas  pure- 
ly his  own  ;  till,  by  cherishing  Caesar,  and  throwing  ' 
into  his  hands  the  only  thing  ^^■hich  he  wanted,  arms 
Vol.  II.  '     Y 
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and  military*    command,    he  made  him  at  last  too 
strong  for  himself,  and  never  began  to  fear  him,  till  it 
was  too  late  :   Cicero  warmly  dissuaded  both  his  vmion 
and  his  breach  with  Cassar  ;  and,  after  the  rupture,  as 
warmly  still  the  thought  of  giving  him  battle  :  if  any 
of  these  counsels  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  pre- 
served his  life  and  honour,  and  the  republic  its  liberty. 
But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate  by  a  natural  superstition, 
and  attention  to  those  vain 'auguries  with  which  he 
was  flattered  by  all  the  haruspices :  he  had  seen  the 
same  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  observed  the 
happy  effects  of  it :  but  they  assum.ed  it  only  out  of 
pohcy,  he  out  of  principle.     They  used  it  to  animate 
their  soldiers,  when  they  had  found  a  probable  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting  ;  but  he,  against  all  prudence  and 
probability,  was  encouraged  by  it  to  fight  to  his  own 
ruin.     He   saw  all  his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was 
out  of  his  power  to  correct  them  ;  and  in  his  wretch- 
ed flight  from  Pharsalia  was  forced  to  confess,  that  he 
had  trusted  too  much  to  his  hopes ;  and  that  Cicero 
had  judged  better,  and  seen  farther  into  things  than 
he.     The  resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt,  fini- 
shed the  sad  catastrophe  of  this  great  man:   the  fa- 
ther of  the  reigning  prince  had  been  highly  obliged 
to  him  for  his  protection  at  Rome,  and  restoration  to 
his  kingdom :   and  the  son  had  sent  a  considerable 
fleet,  to  his  assistance  in  the  present  war  :   but,  in  this 
ruin  of  his  fortunes,  what  gratitude  was  there  to  be 
expected   from  a  court,   governed  by  eunuchs  aiid 
mercenary  Greeks?  all  whose  politics  turned,  not  on 
the  honour  of  the  king,  but  the  establishment  of  their 
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own  power ;  which  was  likely  to  be  ecHpsed  by  the 
admission  of  Pompey.     How  happy  had  it  been  for 
him  to  have  died  in  that  sickness,  w^hen  all  Italy  was 
patting  up  vows  and  prayers  for  his  safety  ?  or,  if  he 
had  fallen  by  chance  of  war  on  the  plains  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  in  the   defence  of  his  country's  liberty,  he  had 
died  still  glorious,  though  unfortunate  :    but,  as  if  he 
had  been  reserved  for  an  example  of  the  instability  of 
human  greatness,  he,  who  a  few  days  before   com- 
manded kings  and  consuls,   and   all  the  noblest  of 
Rome,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves ; 
murdered  by  a  base  deserter ;  cast   out  naked   and 
headless  on   the   Egyptian    strand ;    and   when   the 
whole  earth,  as  Velleius  says,  had  scarce  been  suffici- 
ent for  his  victories,  could  not  find  a  spot  upon  it  at 
last  for  a  grave.     His  body  was  burnt  on  the  shore 
by  one  of  his  freedmen,  v/ith  the  planks  of  an  old  fish- 
ing boat ;  and  his  ashes  being  conveyed  to  Rome, 
were  deposited  privately  by  his  wife   Cornelia  in  a 
vault  of  his  Alban  Villa.     The   Egyptians  however 
raised  a  monument  to  him  on  the  place,  and  adorned 
it  with  figures  of  brass,  which  being  defaced  after-^ 
wards  by  time,  and  buried  almost  in  sand  and  rub 
bish,  was  sought  out  and  restored  by  the  Emperoi 
Hadrian  *. 


*  Hujus  viri  fastlgium  tantis  auciibus  fortuna  cxtullt,  ut  primum 
ex  Africa,  iterum  ex  Europa,  tertio  ex  Asia  triumpharet  :  et  quot 
partes  terrarum  Orbis  sunt,  toticlem  faceret  monumenta  vicrorine, 
[Veil.  P.  2.  40  ]  Ut  ipse  in  concione  dixit.— Asiam  ultimam  pro- 
vjnciarum  accepisse,  mediam  patriae  rcddidisse.     [P^i^**  ^*  7'*  ^^•' 

Flor. 
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On  the  news  of  Pompey's  death,  G^sar  was  declar- 
ed Dictator  the  second  time  in  his  absence,  and  M. 


Flor.  3.  5.]  'Po\.f:aUdd  <]Ufc  lionons  causa  ad  eum  defcrretur,  non 
ut  ab  eo  occaparemr,  cupidissimus.  [Veil.  P.  2.  29.  Dio.  p.  178.] 
Meus  autein  aeqtiRlis  Cn.  Pompeius,  vir  ad  omnia  summa  natus,  ma- 
jorem  dlcendi  gloriam  habuisset^  nisi  eum  majoris  gioriae  cupiditas 
ad  beilicas  laudes  abstraxissei".  Erat  oratione  satis  amplus :  rem 
■pradenter  videbat :  actio  vero  ejus  habebat  et  in  voce  magnum 
splendoremj  et  in  motu  summam  dignitatem.  [Brut.  354.  vid.  it. 
pro  Ealbo.  i,  2. J  .Forma  exceilens,  non  ea,  qua  flos  comniendatur 
a;tatis,  sed  ex  dignitate  constaiiti,  [Veil.  p.  2.  29.]  Illud  09  pro- 
bum,  ipsumque  honorem  eximice  frontis.  [Flin.  Hist.  7.  12.J  So- 
let  enim  aiiud  sentire  et  loqui.  neque  tantum  yalere  ingenio,  ut 
non  appareat  quid  cuplat.  LEp-  i'^-Tii.  3.  i.]  Ille  aluit,  auxit,  ar- 
xnavit ille  GallicC  ulterioris  adjunctor — ille  provincise  propaga- 
tor J  ille  abseiitis  in  omnibus  adjutor.  [ad  Att.  8.3.]  aluerat  Cse- 
saremj  eandem  repente  timere  cceperat.  [ib»  8.  j  Ego  nihil  prgeter- 
tnisij  quantum  facere,  nitique  potui,  quin.Pompeium  aCiesaris  con- 

junctior.e  avocarem idem  ego,   cum  jam  omnes  opes  et  suas  et 

populi  Romani  Pompeius  ad  Caesarem  detulisset,  seroque  ea  sentire 
cospisset,  quae  ego  ante  multo  provideram — pacis,  concordice,  com- 
positionis  auctor  esse  non  destiti :  raeaque  iila  vox  ex  nota  multis, 
Utinarn,  Porapei,  cum  Csesare  societatem  aut  nunquam  coisises,  aut 
nunquam  diremisses  I — haec  mea,  Antoni,  et  de  Pompeio  et  de  re- 
pub,  consilia  fuerunt  :  quine  si  valuisseiit,  respub.  staret.  [Phil.  2. 
10.]  Multi  testes,  me  et  initio  ne  conjungeret  se  cum  Csesare, 
monuisse  Pompeium,  et  postea,  ne  sejungeret,  &:c.  [Ep.  fam.  6. 
6.]  Quid  vero  singularis  ille  vir  ac  pgene  divinus  de  me  senserit, 
sciunt,  qui  eum  de  Pharsalica  fuga  Paphum  prosecuti  sunt  :  nun- 
quam ab  eo  mentio  de  me  nisi  honoriiica — 'Cum  me  vidisse  plus  fa- 
teretur,  se  speravisse  meliora.  [ib.  15.]  Qui,  si  mortem  tum  obis- 
set,  in  amplissimis .  fortunis  occidisset  *,  is  propagatione  vitas  quot, 
quantas,  quam  incredibiles  hausit  calamitates  ?  [Tusc.  disp.  i.  ^^,^ 
In  Pelusiaco  littore,  imperio  vilissimi  regis,  consiliis  spadonum,  et 
ne  quid  malis  desit,  Septimii  desertoris  sui  giadio  trucidatur.  [Flor. 
4.  2.  52.]  -^gyptum  petere  proposuit,' memor  beneficiorum  quse 
in  patrem  ejus  PtolematI, — qui  tum  regnabat,  contulerat — Princeps 
Romani  nominls,  imperio,  arbitrloque  TEgyptii  mancipii  jugulatus 
est — in  tantum  in  illo  viro  a  se  discordante  fortuna,  ut  cui  modb 
ad  victoriam  terra  defuerat,  deesset  ad  sepulturam.  Veil.  Pat.  2. 
54.  vid.  Dio.  p.  186.  it.  Appian.  2.  481. 
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Antony  the  master  of  his  horse,  who  by  virtue  of  that 
post  governed  all  things  absolutely  in  Italy.  Cicero 
continued  all  the  while  at  Brundisium,  in  a  situation 
wholly  disagreeable,  and  worse  to  him,  he  says,  than 
any  punishment :  for  the  air  of  the  place  began  to  af- 
fect his  health,  and,  to  the  uneasiness  of  mind,  added 
an  ill  state  of  body  *  :  yet,  to  move  nearer  tovvards 
Rome,  without  leave  from  his  new  masters,  was  not 
thought  adviseable  ;  nor  did  Antony  encourage  it, 
being  pleased  rather,  we  may  belieA^e,  to  see  him  well 
mortified ;  so  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  any  ease  or 
comfort,  but  in  the  expectation  of  Cesar's  return  : 
which  made  his  stay  in  that  place  the  more  necessary, 
for  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  early  compliments 
to  him  at  landing. 

But  what  gave  him  the  greatest  uneasiness  was,  to  be 
held  still  in  suspence,  in  what  touched  him  the  most 
nearly,  the  case  of  his  own  safety,  and  of  Cesar's  disposi- 
tion towards  him;  for,  though  all  Csesar's friends  assured 
him,  not  only  of  pardon,  but  of  all  kind  of  favour  ;  yet 
he  had  received  no  intimation  of  kindness  from  Caesar 
himself,  who  was  so  embarrassed  in  Egypt,  that  he 
had  no  leisure  to  think  of  Italy,  and  did  not  so  much 


Provida  Pompelo  dederat  Campania  febres 
Optandas.  Sed  multte  urbes,  et  publica  vota 
Vicerunt.     Igitur  fortuna  ipsius  et  urbis 
Servatum  victo  caput  abstulit. 

Juv.  X.  283.- 

*  Quodvis  enim  supplicium  levius  est  hac   permansione.     Ad 

Att.  XL.   18.  •  ' 

Jam  enim  corpore  vix  sustineo  grav-itatem  liujus  coeii,  qui  niihi 
Jaborem  afteret,  in  dolore.     lb.  22. 
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as  write  a  letter  thither  from  December  to  June ;  for, 
as  he  had  rasKly,  and  out  of  gaiety,  as  it  were,  involv- 
ed himself  there  in  a  most  desperate  war,  to  the  ha- 
zard of  all  his  fortunes,  he  was  ashamed,  as  Cicero 
says  f ,  to  write  any  thing  about  it,  till  he  had  extri- 
cated himself  out  of  that  difficulty. 

His  enemies,  in  the  mean  time,  had  greatly  strength- 
ened themselves  in  Afric,  where  P.  Varus,  who  first 
seized  it  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  was  supported  by 
all  the  force  of  king  Juba,  Pompey's  fast  friend,  and 
had  reduced  the  whole  province  to  his  obedience ;  for 
Curio,  after  he  had  driven  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  being 
ambitious  to  drive  Varus  also  out  of  Afric,  and  having 
transported  thither  the  best  part  of  four  legions,  which 
Caesar  had  committed  to  him,  was,  after  some  little 
success  upon  his  landing,  entirely  defeated  and  des- 
troyed, with  his  whole  army,  in  an  engagement  with 
Sabura,   king  Juba's  general 

Curio  was  a  young  nobleman  of  shining  parts ;  ad.- 
mirably  formed  by  nature  to  adorn  the  character  in 
which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  flourished  before 
hun,  of  one  of  the  principal  orators  of  Rome.  Upon 
his  entrance  into  the  forum,  he  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  Cicero :  but  a  natural  propensity  to  pleasure, 
stimulated  by  the  example  and  counsels  of  his  perpe- 
tual companion  Antony,  hurried  him  into  all  the  ex- 
travagance of  expence  and  debauchery  ;  for  Antony, 

f  Ille  eiiipi  itii  videtur  AlexancUiani  tenere,  ut  cum  scriberc  e- 
liam  pudeat  de  illis  rebus.      lb.  xi.  i  c. 

Nee  rost  idus  Decemb.  Ub  illo  dat.is  ullas  litcras.     lb,  17. 
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who  always  wanted  money,  with  which  Curio  abound- 
ed, was  ever  obsequious  to  his  will,  and  ministering  to 
his  lusts,  for  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  own  : 
so  that  no  boy,  purchased  for  the  use  of  lewdness,  was 
more  in  a  master's  power,  than  Antony  in  Curio's. 
He  was  equally  prodigal  of  his  money  and  his  modes- 
ty ;  and  not  only  of  his  own,  but  other  people's  ;  so 
that  Cicero,  alluding  to  the  infamous  effeminacy  of  his 
life,  calls  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  Miss  Curio.  But 
when  the  father,  by  Cicero's  advice,  had  obliged  him 
by  his  paternal  authority  to  quit  the  fair.iiiarity  of  An- 
tony ;  he  reformed  his  conduct,  and,  adhering  to  the 
intructions  and  maxims  of  Cicero,  became  "he  favou- 
rite of  the  city  ;  the  leader  of  the  young  nobility;  and 
a  warm  asserter  of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  against 
the  power  of  the  Triumvirate.  After  his  father's  death, 
upon  his  first  taste  of  public  honours,  and  admission 
into  the  senate,  his  ambition  and  thirst  f)f  popularity 
engaged  him  in  so  immense  a  prodigality,  that,  to  sup- 
ply the  magnificence  of  his  shews,  and  plays,  with 
which  he  entertained  the  city,  he  was  soon  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  selling  himself  to  Caesar  ;  having  no 
revenue  left,  as  Pliny  says,  but  from  the  discord  of  his 
citizens.  For  this  he  is  considered  commonly  by  the  old 
writers,  as  the  chief  instrument,  and  the  trumpet,  as  it 
were,  of  the  civil  war;  in  which  he  justly  fell  the  first 
victim  :  yet,  after  all  his  luxury  and  debauch,  fought 
and  died  with  a  courage  truly  Roman ;  which  would 
have  merited  a  better  fate,  if  it  had  been  employed  in 
a  better  cause :  for,  upon  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  Ijis 
best  troops,  being  admonished  by  his  friends  to,  save- 
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himself  by  flight,  he  answered,  that,  after  losing  an  ar- 
my, which  had  been  committed  to  him  by  Caesar,  he 
could  never  shew  his  face  to  him  again ;  and  so  con- 
tinued fighting,  till  he  was  killed  among  the  last  of  his 
soldiers  *. 

Curio's  death  happened  before  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,«whiie  Csesar  was  engaged  in  Spain  f  :  by  which 
means  Afric  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Pom- 
peians  ;  and  became  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  that 
party ;  hither  Scipio,  Cato,  and  Labienus,  conveyed 
the  remains  of  their  scattered  troops  from  Greece,  as 
Afranius  and  Petreius  likewise  did  from  Spain ;  till 


*  Hand  aliutn  tanta  civem  tnilt  indole  Roma,     Lucan  4.   814. 

Una  familia  Curionem,  ir  qua  tres  contlnlia  serie  oratores  extite- 
runt,     Plin.  H.  7.  41. 

Naturam  habuit  admirabilem  ad  dicendum.     Brut.  406. 

Nemo  unquam  puer,  emptus  libidinis  causa,  tarn  fuit  in  domini 
potestate,  quam  tu  in  Curionis.  (Philip.  2.  18.)  duce  filiola  Curio- 
nis.  (ad  Att.  i.  14. 

Vir  nobilis,  eloquens,  audax,  suae  alienaeque  et  fortune  et  pudi- 
eitiae  prodigus — cujus  animo,  voluptatibus  vel  libidinibus,  neque 
opes  ullae  neque  cupiditates  sufficere  possent.     (Veil.  p.  248.) 

Nisi  meis  puer  olim  fidelissimis  atque  amantissimis  consiliis  paru- 
isses.     (Ep.  fam.  2.  i.) 

Bello  autem  civili-non  alius  majorem  quam  C.  Curio  subjecit 
facem— (Veil.  p.  2.  48.) 

^id  nunc  Rostra  till  profunt  turbata^forumque 
JJnde  Trihunhia  pleheius  iignifer  arce 
jirma  dahas  popuiis,  ^c. 

Lucan.  4.  800. 

At  Curio,  nunquam,  amisso  exercitu,  quem  a  Csesare  fidei  suse 
commissum  acceperat,  se  in  ejus  conspectum  reversurum,  confirmat  j 
atque  ita  praelians  interficitur.     Caes.  Comm.  de  Bell.  Civ.  2. 

f  Ante  jaces^  quam  dira  duces  Phnrsalia  confer ty 
Spectandumque  tibi  belliim  chile  negatum,  est* 

Lucan.  ib. 
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on  the  whole  they  had  brought  together  again  a  more 
numerous  army  than  Caesar's,  and  were  in  such  high 
spirits,  as  to  talk  of  coming  over  with  it  into  Italy,  be- 
fore Csesar  could  return  from  Alexandria  f ,  This  was 
confidently  given  out,  and  expected  at  Rome  ;  and  in 
that  case,  Cicero  was  sure  to  be  treated  as  a  deserter ; 
for  while  Caesar  looked  upon  all  men  as  friends,  who 
did  not  act  against  him,  and  pardoned  even  enemies, 
who  submitted  to  his  power ;  it  was  a  declared  law  on 
the  other  side,  to  consider  all  as'  enemies,  who  were 
not  actually  in  their  camp:]:  ;  so  that  Cicero  had  no- 
thing no^v  to  v/ish,  either  for  himself,  or  the  republic, 
but,  in  the  first  place,  a  peace,  of  which  he  had  still 
some  hopes  || ;  or  else,  that  Cassar  might  conquer;  whose 
victory  was  like  to  prove  the  more  temperate  of  the 
two  :  which  makes  him  often  lament  the  unhappy 
situation  to  which  he  was  reduced,  where  nothing  could 
be  o^  any  service  to  him,  but  what  he  had  always  ab- 
horred *. 

Under  this  anxiety  of  mind,  it  was  an  -additional 
vexation  to  him  to  hear  that  his  reputation  was  at- 
tacked at  Rom.e,  for  submitting  so  hastily  to  the  con- 


X   li  autem  ex  Afrkajam  affutuii  videntur.     Ad  Alt.  x'l.  15. 

X  Te  enim  dicere  audicbair.us,  nos  onmes  adversarios  putare,  ni- 
si qui  nobiscum  essent  ;  te  omiies,  qui  contra  te  .non  es.sent,  tuos. 
Pro  Ligar.  xi.  it.  ad   Att.  xi.  6. 

II  Est  autem,  v.num,  quod  mihi  sit  optandum,  si  quid  agl  dc  pace 
pobsit :  quod  nulla  equideni  habeo  in  spc  :  sed  quia  tu  leviter  ir.ter- 
dum  significas,  cogis  me  spcrare  quod  optandum  vix  tst — ad  Att. 
xi.  19.  it.  12. — 

*  Mihi  cum  omnia  sunt  intolerabilia  ad  dolorem,  turn  maxima, 
quod  in  earn  ciiusam  vcnisse  me  video,  ut  ea  sola  utilia  mini  esse  vi- 
de antur,  quce  semper  nolui.     Ad  Att.  xi.  13. 
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qiieror,  or  ]3utting  himself  rather  at  all  into  his  power. 
Some  condemned  him  for  not  following  Pompey ;  some 
more  severely  for  not  going  to  Afric,  as  tlie  greatest 
part  had  done  ;  others,  for  not  retiring  with  many  of 
his  party  to  Achaia ;  till  they  could  see  the  farther 
progress  of  the  war  :  as  he  was  always  extremely  sen- 
sible of  what  was  said  of  him  by  honest  men,  so  he 
begs  of  Atticus  to  be  his  advocate;  and  gives  him  some 
hints,  which  might  be  urged  in  his  defence.  As  to  the 
first  charge,  for  not  following  Pompey,  he  says,  "  that 
"  Pompey's  fate  would  extenuate  the  omission  of  that 
"  step  :  of  the  second,  that  though  he  knew  many 
"  brave  men  to  be  in  Afric,  yet  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
"  the  republic  neither  could,  nor  ought  to  be  defended 
"  by  the  help  of  so  barbarous  and  treacherous  a  na- 
"  tion  :  as  to  the  third,  he  wishes  indeed  that  he  had 
"  joined  himself  to  those  in  Achaia,  and  owns  them  to 
*'  be  in  a  better  condition  than  himself,  because  they 
"  v/ere  many  of  them  together;  and  whenever  they 
"  returned  to  Italy,  would  be  restored  to  their  own  at 
**  once  :"  whereas  he  was  confined  like  a  prisoner  of 
war  to  Brundisium,  without  the  liberty  of  stirring  from 
it  till  Ccesar  arrived  f . 

While  he  continued  in  this  uneasy  state,  some  of  his 

f  Dicebar  debuisse  cum  Pompeio  proficiscl.  Exitus  illius  mi- 
nuit  ejus  officii  pra^termissi  reprehensioRem. —  Sed  ex  omnibus  nihil 
inagis^  desideratur,  quam  quod  in  Africam  non  ierim.  Judicio  hoc 
sum  usus,  non  esse  barbaris  auxiliis  fallacissimce  gentis  Rempub.  de^ 
fendendam — extremum  est  eorum,  qui  in  Achaia  sunt,  li  tamen 
ipsi  se  hoc  melius  habcnt,  quam  nos,  quod  ct  multi  sunt  uno  in  loco, 
et  cum  in  Italiam  venerint,  domum  statim  venerint.  Htec  tu  perge^ 
ut  facis,  mitigare  et  probare  quam  plurimis.     Ad  Att.  xi.  ^. 
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friends  at  Rome  contrived  to  send  him  a  letter  in  Cae- 
sar's name,  dated  the  ninth  of  February  from  Alexan- 
dria, encouraging  him  to  lay  aside  all  gloomy  appre- 
hensions, and  expect  every  thing  that  was  kind  and 
friendly  from  him  :  but  it  was  drawn  in  terms  so  slight 
and  general,  that,  instead  of  giving  him  any  satisfac- 
tion, it  made  him  only  suspect,  what  he  perceived  af- 
terwards to  be  true,  that  it  was  forged  by  Ealbus  or 
Oppius,  on  purpose  to  raise  his  spirits,  and  administer 
some  little  comfort  to  him  *.  All  his  accounts  how- 
ever confirmed  to  him  the  report  of  Caesar's  clemency 
and  moderation,  and  his  granting  pardon  without  ex- 
ception to  all  who  asked  it ;  and  with  regard  to  him- 
self, Caesar  sent  Quintus's  virulent  letters  to  Balbus, 
with  orders  to  shew  them  to  him,  as  a  proof  of  his 
kindness  and  dislike  of  Quintus's  perfidy.  But  Cicero's 
present  despondency,  which  interpreted  every  thing 
by  his  fears,  made  him  suspect  Caesar  the  more,  for  re- 
fusing grace  to  none ;  as  if  such  a  clemency  must 
needs  be  affected,  and  his  revenge  deferred  only  to  a 
season  more  convenient :  and  as  to  his  brother's  let- 
ters, he  fancied,  that  Caesar  did  not  send  them  to  Italy, 
because  he  condemned  them,  but  to  make  his  present 
misery  and  abject  condition  the  more  notorious  and 
despicable  to  every  body  ||. 

^   Ut  me  ii5ta  eplstola  nihil  consoletur  ;  nam  et  exigue  scriptA  est 
ct  magnas  suspiciones  habet,  non  esse  ab  illo — ad  Att.  xi.  16. 

Ex  quo  intCiligis,  illud  de  litteris  a.  d.  v.  Id.   Feb.  "datis  X^^od 
inane  esset,  etiam  si  verum  asset)  non  verum  esse.     lb.  17. 

II   Omnino  dicitur  nemini  negare  :   quod  ipsum  est  suspectum,nq- 
tionem  ejus  differri.     lb.  20. 

Piligenter 
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But,  after  a  long  series  of  perpetual  mortifications, 
he  was  refreshed  at  last  by  a  very  obliging  letter  from 
Caesar,  who  confirmed  to  him  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  former  state  and  dignity,  and  bade  him  resume  his 
fasces  and  stile  of  emperor  as  before  *.  Caesar's  mind 
was  too  great  to  listen  to  the  talcs  of  the  brother  and 
nephew ;  and,  instead  of  approving  their  treachery, 
seems  to  have  granted  them  their  pardon  on  Cicero*s 
account,  rather  than  their  own  ;  so  that  Quintus,  up- 
on the  trial  of  Cesar's  inchnation,  began  presently  to 
change  his  note,  and  to  congratulate  with  his  brother 
on  Cesar's  affection  and  esteem  for  him  f . 

Cicero  w^as  now  preparing  to  send  his  son  to  wait 
upon  Caesar,  who  was  supposed  to  be  upon  his  journey 
towards  home ;  but  the  uncertain  accounts  of  his 
coming  diverted  him  a  while  from  that  thought  J ; 
till  Caesar  himself  prevented  it,  and  relieved  him  very 
agreeably  from  his  tedious  residence  at  Brundisium, 
by  his  sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  in  Italy  ;  where 
he  landed  at  Tarentum  in  the  month  of  September ; 


Diligenter  mihi  fasciculum  reddidit  Balbi  tabellarius — quod  ne 
Caesar  quidem  ad  istos  videtur  mississe,  quasi  quo  illius  improbitate 
offenderetur,  sed  credo,  uti  notiora  nostra  mala  essent,  — ib.  22. 

*  Reddit^  mihi  tandem  sunt  a  Caesare  literae  satis  liberales, 
Ep.  fam.  14.  23. 

Qui  ad  me  ex  ^gypto  literas  misit,  ut  essem  idem,  qui  fuissem : 
qui  cum  ipse  imperator  in  toto  imperio  populi  Romani  unus  esset, 
esse  me  alterum  passus  est  :  a  quo — concessos  fasces  laureates  te- 
nui,  quoaci  tenendos  putavi.      Pro  Ligar,  3. 

f   Sed  mihi  valde  Quintus  gratulatur.      Ad  Att.  xi.  23.^ 

%  Ego  cum  Sallustio  Ciceronem  ad  Ctesarem  mittere  cogitabam. 
Ib.  17. 

De  illius  Alexandria  disce&su  nihil  adhuc  rumorias-,  contraque  o- 
•pinio^ita;que  nee  mitto,  ut  constitueram,  Ciceronem — lb.  18. 
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and  on  the  first  notice  of  his  coming  forward  towards 
Rome,  Cicero  set  out  on  foot  to  meet  him. 

We  mav  easily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed  from 
his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  httle  discomposed  at  the 
thoughts  of  this  interview^  and  the  indignity  of  offer- 
ing himself  to  a  conqueror,  against  whom  he  had  been 
in  arms,  in  the  midst  of  a  licentious  and  insolent  rab- 
ble :  for  though  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  kind  re- 
ception from  Caesar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  hfe, 
(he  says,)  worth  begging ;  since  what  was  given  by  a 
master,  might  always  be  taken  away  again  at  plea- 
sure f .  But,  at  their  meeting,  he  had  no  occasion  to 
say  or  do  any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity  :  for 
Caesar  no  sooner  saw  him,  than  he  alighted  and  ran 
to  embrace  him ;  and  walked  w^ith  him  alone,  con- 
versing very  familiarly  for  several  furlongs  ^\ 

From  this  interview,  Cicero  followed  Cissar  towards 
Rome  :  he  proposed  to  be  at  Tusculum  on  the  seventh 
or  eighth  of  October;  and  wrote  to  his  wife  to  provide 
for  his  reception  there,  with  a  large  company  of  friends, 
who  designed  to  make  some  stay  with  him  J.  From 
Tusculum  he  came  afterwards  to  the  city,  with  a  re- 
solution to  spend  his  time  in  study  and  retreat,  till  the 
republic  should  be  restored  to  some  tolerable  state  ; 
"  having  made  his  peace  again,  as  he  writes  to  Varro, 
"  with  his  old  friends,  his  books,  who  had  been  out  of 


•f-  Sed  non  adducor,  quemquam  bonum  uUam  salutcm  niihi  tan- 
ti  fuisse  putare,  ut  earn  peterem  ab  illo — Ad  Att.  ii.  16.     ' 

Sed ab  hoc  ipso  quit  dautur,  ut  a  domino,  rursus  in  ejusdem- 

sunt  potestate.     lb.  20. 

*  Plutar.  in  Cic. 

X  Ep.  fajn.  14.  20. 
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"  humour  with  him  for  not  obeying  their  precepts  ; 
"  but,  instead  of  hving  quietly  with  them,  as  Varro 
*'  had  done,  committing  himself  to  the  turbulent 
"  counsels  and  hazards  of  war,  with  faithless  compa- 
"  nions  §."  ^ 

On  Cccsar's  return  to  Rome,  he  appointed  P.  Vati- 
nius'  and  (^  Fufius  Calenus,  consuls  for  the  three  last 
months  of  the  year  :  this  was  a  very  unpopular  use  of 
his  new  power,  which  he  continued  however  to  prac- 
tise through  the  rest  of  his  reign  ;  creating  these  first 
magistrates  of  the  state,  without  any  regard  to  the  an- 
cient forms,  or  recourse  to  the  people,  and  at  any  time 
of  the  year ;  which  gave  a  sensible  disgust  to  the 
city,  and  an  early  specimen  of  the  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  he  designed  to  govern  them. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  Caesar  embarked  for  A- 
fric,  to  pursue  the  v/ar  against  Scipio,  and  the  other 
Pompeian  generals,  who,  assisted  by  king  Juba,  held 
the  possession  of  that  province  with  a  vast  army. — 
As  he  was  sacrificing  for  the  success  of  this  voyage, 
the  victim  happened  to  break  loose  and  run  away 
from  the  altar ;  which  being  looked  upon  as  an  un- 
lucky omen,  the  haruspex  admonished  him  not  to  sail 
before  the  v/inter  solstice  :  but  he  took  ship  directly, 
in  contempt  of  the  admonition  ;  and,  by  that  mean?, 
as  Cicero  says,  came  upon  his  enemies  unprepared  ; 
and  before  they  had  drawn  together  all  their  forces  *. 


§  Scito  enlin.  mc  posteaquam  in  urbem  venerira,  redisse  cum  ve~ 
teiibu3  amicis,  id  est,  cum  libris  nostrisin  gratiam — ignoscunt  mihi 
re\  ocant  in  cousuetudinem  pristinani,  teque,  quod  in  ea  permanse- 
lis,  &;ipientiorem,  quam  me  dicunt  fuisse,  &.c.     Ep.  fam.  9.  i. 

'■   C^id  ?  ipse  C-jesav,  a  cum  suiiimo  haruspi-ce  moneretur,  ne  in 

Africam 
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Upon  his  leaving  the  city,  he  declared  himself  consul, 
together  with  M.  Lepidus,  for  the  year  ensuing  ;  and 
gave  the  government  of  the  Hither  Gaul  to  M.  Bru- 
tus ;  of  Greece,  to  Servius  Sulpicius ;  the  first  of  whom 
had  been  in  arms  against  him  at  Pharsalia  ;  and  the 
second  was  a  favourer  likev/ise  of  the  Pompeian  cause, 
and  a  great  friend  of  Cicero,  yet  seems  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  war  *. 

The  African  war  now  held  the  whole  empire  in  sus- 
pence  ;  Scipio's  name  was  thought  ominous  and  invin- 
cible on  that  ground  ;  but  while  the  general  attention 
was  employed  on  the  expectation  of  some  decisive 
blow,  Cicero,  despairing  of  any  good  from  either  side, 
chose  to  live  retired  and  out  of  sight ;  and,  Avhether 
in  the  city  or  the  country,  slmt  himself  up  with  his 


Afrlcam  ante  brumam  transmitteret,  nonne  transnilsit  ?  quod  ni  fe- 
cisset,  uno  in  loco  omnes  adversariorum  coniue  coiivenisset.  Dc 
Dlvin.  2.  24. 

Cum  immolunLi  aufugisset  liostia  profectlonem  adversus  Scipic- 
nem  et  Jubam  non  distulit.     Sueton.     J.  C&es.  59. 

Hirlius,  in  his  account  of  this  war,  says,  that  Ciesar  embarked  at 
Lilybccum  for  Afiic  on  the  6th  of  the  kalends  of  January,  [de  Bell. 
Afrlc.  init.]  that  is,  on  the  27th  of  our  December:  whereas  Ci- 
cero, in  the  passage  just  cited,  declares  him  to  have  passed  over  be- 
fore the  solstice,  or  the  shoitost  day.  But  this  seeming  ccnt^-idic- 
tion  is  entirely  owing  to  a  cause  alieady  intimated,  the  great  con- 
fusion that  was  introduced  at  this  time  ir^to  the  Roman  kalendar, 
by  'A'hich  the  months  v.ere  all  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons  j 
so  that  tlie  27th  of  December,  on  which,  accordmg  to  their  compu- 
tation, Ca-sar  embarked,  was  m  reality  coincident,  or  the  same  with 
our  8th  of  October,  and  consequently  above  two  months  before  the 
solstice,  or  shortest  day.  All  which  is  clearly  and  accurately  ex- 
j)lained  In  a  learned  dissertation,  published  by  a  person  of  eminent 
merit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who  chuses  to  conceal  hii 
name.      See  Eibliothec.  Literar.  N°.  VI 11.  Lond.  1724.  4to. 

*  Brutum  GLdliie  pr-Aftcit  j  Sulpicium  Gncciie.     Ep.  fam.  6.  6"'. 
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bocks ;  which,  as  he  often  says,  "  had  hitherto  been 
"  the  diversion  only,  but  were  now  become  the  sup- 
"  port  of  his  Hfe  *."     In  this  humour  of  study  he  en- 
tered into  'a   close  friendship  and  correspondence  of 
letters  with  M.  Terentius  Varro  ;  a  friendship  equally 
valued  on  both  sides,  and,   at  Varro's  desire,  immor- 
talized by  the  mutual    dedication   of  their   learned 
works  to  each  other  ;  of  Cicero's  Acadtmic  ^iestions 
to  Varro  ;  and  of  Varro's  Treatise  on  ths  Latin  Tongue^ 
to  Cicero.     Varro  was  a  senator  of  the   first  distinc- 
tion, both  for  birth  and   merit ;  esteemed  the  most 
learned  man  of  Rome  ;  and,  though  now  above  four- 
score years  old,  yet  continued  still  writing  and  publish- 
ing books  to  his  eighty-eighth  year  f .     He  was  Pom- 
pey's  heutenant  in  Spain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ; 
but;  after  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  quitted 
his  arms,  and  retired  to  his  studies ;  so  that  his  present 
circumstances  were  not  very  different  from  those  of 
Cicero  ;  who,   in  all  his  letters  to  him,  bewails,  with 
great  freedom,   the  utter  ruin  of  the  state  ;  and  pro- 
poses, ''  that  they  should  live  together  in  a  strict  com- 
*'  munication  of  studies,  and  avoid  at  least  the  sight,  if 
"  not  the  tongues  of  men  ;  yet  so,  that,  if  their  new 
*'  masters  should  call  for  their  help  towards  settling 
"  the  republic,  they  should  run  with  pleasure,  and  as- 
*'  sist,  not  only  as  architects,  but  even  as  masons,  to 
"  build  it  up   again ;  or,  if  no  body  would  employ 


*  A  quibus  antea  delectatlonem  modo  petebamus,  nunc  vero  e- 
tiam  salutera.     Ep.  fam..  9.  2. 

f  Nisi  M.  Varronem  scirem  octogesimo  octavo  vitie  anno  pro-. 
4Mi6sej(  &c,     Plin.  Hist.  29.  4, 
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"  them,  should  write  and  read  the  best  forms  of  go- 
"  vernment ;  and,  as  the  learned  ancients  had  done 
"■  before  them,  serve  their  country,  if  not  in  the  senate 
"  and  forum,  yet  by  their  books  and  studies,  and  by 
"  composing  treatises  of  morals  and  laws  *." 

In  this  retreat  he  wrote  his  book  of  Or  atonal  Farti^ 
tions  ;  or  the  art  of  ordering  and  distributing  the  parts 
of  an  oration,  so  as  to  adapt  them  in  the  best  manner 
to  their  proper  end,  of  moving  and  persuading  an  au- 
dience. It  was  written  for  the  instruction  of  his  son, 
now  about  eighteen  years  old,  but  seems  to  have  beeri 
the  rude  draught  only  of  what  he  intended,  or  not  to 
have  been  finished  at  least  to  his  satisfaction  ;  since  we 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  his  letters,  as  of  all  his  , 
other  pieces  which  were  prepared  for  the  public. 

Another  fruit  of  this  leisure  was  his  Dialogue  on  fa-- 
mous  Orators,  called  Brutus  ;  in  which  he  gives  a  short 
character  of  all  who  had  ever  flourished  either  in 
Greece  or  Rome,  with  any  reputation  of  eloquenccj 
dov/n  to  his  own  times  :  and  as  he  generally  touches 
the  principal  points  of  each  man's  life,  so  an  attentive 
reader  may  find  in  it  an  epitome,  as  it  were,  of  the 
Roman  history.  The  conference  is  supposed  to  be 
held  with  Brutus  and  Atticus  in  Cicero's  garden  at 
Rome,  under  the  statue  of  Plato  *  •   whom  he  always 

*  Non  deesse  si  quis  adhibere  volet,  non  modo  ut  architectosj 
verum  etiam  ut  fabros,  ad  ledificandam  rempub*  et  jwtius  Hbenter 
aceurere  :  si  nemo  utetur  opera,  tamen  et  scribere  et  legeie  Troxflu'ug  j 
et  si  minus  in  curia  atque  in  foro,  at  in  Uteris  et  libris,  ut  docti;>- 
simi  veteres  fecerunt,  navare  rempub.  et  de  moribus  ct  legibus  qusc- 
rere.     Mihi  ha;c  videntur.     Ep.  fam.  9.  2. 

*  Cum  idem  placuisset  illis,  tum  ia  pratulo,  propter  Plulouis 
«tatuam  coiisedimus — Brut.  28. 

Vol.  II.  Z 
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admired,  and  usually  imitated  in  the  manner  of  his 
dialogues  ;  and  in  this,  seems  to  have  copied  from  him 
the  very  form  of  his  double  title  ;  Brjitus,   or  of  fa-  . 
mous  orators^ I  taken  from  the  speaker  and  the  subject, 
as  in  Plato's  piece,  called  Phadon^  or  of  the  soul.  This 
work  was  intended  as  a  supplement,  or  a  fourth  hook 
to  the  three,  which  he  had  before  published  on  the 
complete  orator.     But  though  it  was  prepared  and  fi- 
nished at  this  time,  while  Cato  was  Hving,  as  it  is  inti- 
mated in  some  parts  of  it,  yet,  as  it  appears  from  the 
preface,  it  was  not  made  public  till  the  year  following, 
after  the  death  of  his  daughter  TuUia. 

As  at  the  opening  of  the  war  we  found  Cicero   in 

debt  to  GcEsar,  so  we  now  meet  with  several  hints  in 

his  letters,  of  Caesar's  being  indebted  to  him.     It  arose 

probably, from  a  mortgage  that  Cicero  had  upon  the 

confiscated  estate  of  some  Pompeian,  which  Caesar  had 

seized  :  but  of  what  kind  soever  it  was,  Cicero  wa^  in 

pain  for  his  money  :  "  he  saw  but  three  ways,  he  says, 

"  of  getting  it ;   by   purchasing  tlie  estate  at  Cesar's 

**  auction  ;  or  taking  an  assignment  on  the  purchaser  ; 

**  or  compounding  for  half  with  the  brokers  or  money- 

"  jobbers  of  those  times ;  who  would  advance  the  mo- 

*'  ney  on  those   terms.     The  first  he  declares  to  be 

•  "  base,  and  that  he  would  rather  lose  his  debt,  than 

*'  toucli  any  thing  confiscated  :  the  second  he  thought 

"  hazardous  ;  and  that  no  body  would  pay  any  thing 

*'  in  such  uncertain  times :  the  third  he  hked  the  best, 

"  but  desires  Atticus's  advice  upon  it  f ." 

f  .Nomen  illud,  quod  a  C^sare,  Ires  habet  conditiones )  aut  cm- 
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He  now  at  last  parted  with  his  wife  Terentia,  whose 
humour  and  conduct  had  long  been  uneasy  to  him  : 
this  drew  upon  him  some  censure  ;  for  putting  away 
a  wife,  who  had  lived  with  him  above  thirty  years,  the 
faithfid  partner  of  his  bed  and  fortunes ;  and  the  mo- 
ther of  two  children,  extremely  dear  to  him.    But  she 
was  a  woman  of  an  imperious  a^d  turbulent  spirit ; 
expensive  and  negligent  in  her  private   affairs  ;  busy 
and  intriguing  in  the  public  ;  and,  in  the  height  of  her 
husband's  power,  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  hand  in 
the  distribution  of  all  his  favours.    He  had  easily  born 
her  perverseness  in  the  vigour  of  health,  and  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  his  fortunes ;  but  in  a  declining  life^ 
soured  by  a  continual  succession  of  mortifications  from 
abroad,  the  want  of  ease  and  quiet  at  home  was  no 
longer  tolerable  to  him  :  the  divorce  however  was  not 
likely  to  cure  the  difficulties  in  which  her  manage- 
ment had  involved  him  :   for  she  had  brought  him  n 
great  fortune,  which  was  all  to  be  restored  to  her  at 
parting  :  this  made  a  second  marriage  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  repair  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs  ;  and  his  friends 
of  both  sexes  were  busy  in  providing  a  fit  match  for 
him  :  several  parties  were  proposed  to  him,  and  among 
others,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  the  Great :  for  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  an  inclination  :  but  a  prudential 
regard  to  the  times,  and  the  envy  and  ruin  under 
which  that  family  then  lay,  induced   them  probably 

tlonem  ab  hasta ',  (perdere  malo  : — )  aut  delegationem  a  manclpef 
annua  die  :  (quis  erit,  cui  credam  ^) — aut  vecteni  conditibnem,  '^e*    ' 
tiiis^era  s-yA-^f/tci  igitur.     Ad  Att.  12.  3. 

22 
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to  drop  it  J.  *  What  gave  his  enemies  the  greater  han- 
dle to  rally  him  was,  his  marrying  a  handsome  young 
woman,  named  Publilia,  of  an  age  disproportionate  to 
his  ovvn,  to  whom  he  was  guardian  :  but  she  was  well 
allied,  and  rich ;  circumstances  very  convenient  to  him 
at  this:  time  :  as  he  intimates  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
who  congratulated  with  him  on  his  marriage. 

"  As  to  your  giving  me  joy,"  says  he,  "  for  what  I 
"  have  done,  I  know  you  wish  it :  but  I  should  not 
"  have  taken  any  new  step  in  such  wretched  times, 
"if,  at  my  return,  I  had  not  found  my  private  affairs 
"  in  no  better  condition  than  those  of  the  republic. 
"  For  when,  through  the  wickedness  of  those,  t\  ho, 
"  for  my  infinite  kindness  to  them,  ought  to  have  had 
"  the  greatest  concern  for  my  welfare,  I  found  no 
"  safety  or  ease  from  their  intrigues  and  perfidy  with- 
"  in  my  own  walls,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  secure 
"  myself  by  the  fidelity  of  new  alliances  against  the 
«  treachery  of  the  old  *." 


X  De  Pompeii  Magni  filia  tibi  rescripsi,  nihil  me  hoc  tempore 
cogitare.  Alteram  vero  illam,  quam  tu  scribis,  puto  nosti.  Nihil 
vidi  foedius— ib.  i2.  ii. 

*  Ep.  fam.  4.  14. 

In  cases  of  divorce,  where  there  were  children,  it  was  the  custom 
for  each  party  to  make  a  settlement  by  will  on  their  common  off- 
spring, proportionable  to  their  several  estates  :  which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Cicero  pressing  Atticus  so  often,  in  his  letters,  to  put  Te- 
rentia  in  mind  of  making  her  will,  and  depositing  it  in  safe  hands. 
Ad  Att.  xi.  21,  22,  24.  xii.  18. 

Terentia  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  an  hundred  and  three 
years:  [Val.  M.  8.  13.  Plin.  H.  7.  48.]  and  took,  as  St  Jerome 
says,  for  her  second  husband,  Cicero's  enemy,  Sallust  •,  and  Messa- 
la  for  her  third.     Die  Cassius  gives  her  a  fourth,  Vibius  Rufus  j 

who 
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CcEsar  returned  victorious  from  Afric  about  the  end 
of  July,  by  the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  he  spent  some 
days :  upon  which  Cicero  says  pleasantly  to  Varro, 
he  had  never  seen  that  farm  of  his  before,  which, 
though  one  of  the  worst  that  he  has,  he  does  not  de- 
spise f .  The  uncertain  event  of  the  African  war  had 
kept  the  senate  under  some  reserve ;  but  they  now 
began  to  push  their  flattery  beyond  all  the  bounds  of 
decency,  and  decreed  more  extravagant  honours  ta 
Caesar,  than  were  ever  given  before  to  man ;  which 
Cicero  oft  rallies  with  great  spirit ;  and  being  deter- 
mined to  bear  no  part  in  that  servile  adulation,  w^as 
treating  about  the  purchase  of  a  house  at  Naples,  for  a 
pretence  of  retiring  still  farther  and  oftener  from 
Rome.  But  his  friends,  who  knew  his  impatience  un- 
der their  present  subjection,  and  the  free  way  of  speak- 
ing which  he  was  apt  to  indulge,  were  in  some  pain, 
lest  he  should  forfeit  the  good  graces  of  Caesar  and 
his  favourites,  and  provoke  them  too  far  by  the  keen^ 
ness  of  his  raillery  J.     They  pressed  him  to  accommo- 


who  was  coBSul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  valued  himself  for  the 
possession  of  two  things,  which  had  belonged  to  the  two  greatest 
men  of  the  age  before  him,  Cicero''s  ivifcy  and  Ccesnr'^s  chair,  in 
which  he  was  killed.  Dio.  p.  612.  Hieron.  Op.  To.  4.  par.  2, 
p.  190. 

f  Illud  enim  adhiic  praedium  suum  non  Inspexit :  nee  ullum  ha- 
bet  deterius,  scd  tamen  non  ccntemnit.     Ep.  fam.  9.  7. 

X  Some  of  his  jests  on  Ccesar's  administration  are  still  preserv- 
ed •,  which  shew,  that  his  friends  had  reason  enough  to  admonish 
liim  to  be  more  upon  his  guard.  Ccisar  had  advanced' Laberius,  a 
celebrated  mimic  actor,  to  the  order  of  knights  j  but  when  he  stept 
from  the  stage  into  the  theatre,  to  take  liis  place  upon  the  eque^- 
tri  an  benches,  none  of  the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a  seat  among 

2  ,  them. 
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date  himself  to  the  times,  and  to  use  more  caution  in 
his  discourse,  and  to  reside  more  at  Rome,  especially 
when  Caesar  was  there,  who  would  interpret  the  dis- 
tance and  retreat  which  he  affected,  as  a  proof  of  his 
aversion  to  him. 

But  his  answers  on  this  occasion  will  show  the  real 
state' of  his  sentiments,  and  conduct  towards  Caesar, 
.  -  as  well  as  of  Caesar's  towards  him  :  writing  on  this 
subject  to  Papirius  P^tus,  he  says,  "  You  are  of  opi- 
"  nion,  I  perceive,  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  me, 
"  as  I  thought  it  might  be,  to  quit  these  affairs  of  the 
^*  city  :  you  tell  me  of  Catulus,  and  those  times  ;  but 
**  what  similitude  have  they  to  these  ?  I  myself  was 
^'  unwilling  at  that  time  to  stir  from  the  guard  of  the 
*'  state ;  for  I  then  sat  at  the  helm,  and  held  the  rud- 
"  der ;  but  am  now  scarce  thought  worthy  to  work 
**  at  the  pump  :  would  the  senate,  think  you,  pass  few- 
"  er  decrees,  if  I  should  live  at  Naples  ?  while  I  am 
*'  still  at  Rome,  and  attend  the  forum,  their  decrees 


them.  As  he  was  marching  ofi,  therefore,  with  disgrace,  liappen- 
3ng  to  pass  near  Cicero,  *'  I  Vv^ould  make  room  for  you  here,"  says 
Cicero,  "  on  our  bench,  if  we  were  not  already  too  much  crowded  j" 
alluding  to  Coesar's  filling  up  the  senate  also  with  the  scum  of  his 
creatures,  and  even  Vvith  strangers  and  barbarians.  At  anotlier 
time,  being  desired  by  a  friend,  in  a  public  company,  to  procure 
for  his  son  the  rank  of  a  senator  in  one  of  the  corporate  towns  of 
Italy,  "  he  shall  have  it,"  says  he,  "  if  you  please,  at  Rome  j  but 
"  it  v,'iil  be  diiFicuit  at  Pompeii."  An.  acquaintance,  likewise, 
from  Laodicca,  coming  to  pay  his  respects  to  him,  and  being  asked 
what  business  had  brought  him  to  Rome,  said,  that  he  was  sent  up- 
on an  embassy  to  Ctesar,  to  intercede  '.vith  him  for  the  liberty  of 
his  country  3  upon  v.hicli  Cicero  replied,  "  If  you  succeed,  you 
**  shall  be  an  ambassador- also  for  ^s."  Macrob«  Saturn,  2.  3, 
Sueton.  c,  76. 
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*'  are  all  drawn  at  our  friend's  house  ;  and  whenever 
*'  it  comes  into  his  head,  my  name  is  set  down,  as  if 
*'  present  at  drawing  them  ;  so  that  I  hear  from  Ar- 
"  menia  and  Syria  of  decrees  said  to  be  made  at  my 
"  motion,  of  which  I  had  never  heard  a  syllable  at 
"  home.  Do  not  take  me  to  be  in  jest ;  for  I  assure 
*'  you,  that  I  have  received  letters  from  kings,  from 
*'  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  to  thank  me  for  giv- 
"  ing  them  the  title  of  king  ;  vAien,  so  far  from^know- 
"  ing  that  any  such  title  had  been  decreed  to  them, 
"  I  knew  not  even  that  there  w^ere  any  such  men  in 
*'  being.  What  is  then  to  be  done  ?  why,  as  long  as 
*'  our  master  of  manners  continues  here,  I  will  follow 
"  your  advice  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  will  run  a- 
*'  way  to  your  mushrooms,"  \  &c.. 

In  another  letter ;  "  Since  you  express,"  says  he, 
"  such  a  concern  for  me  in  your  last,  be  assured,  my 
"  dear  Pcetus,  that  whatever  can  be  done  by  art,  (for 
*'  it  is  not  enough  to  act  Vvith  prudence,  some  artifice 
"  also  must  now  be  employed)  yet  whatever,  I  say, 
*'  can  be  done  by  art,  towards  acquiring  their  good 
*'  graces,  I  have  already  done  it  with  the  greatest  care  ; 
*'  nor,  as  I  believe,  without  success ;  for  I  am  so  much 
*♦  courted  by  all  who  are  in  any  degree  of  favour  with 
"  Ccxsar,  that  I  begin  to  fancy  that  they  love  me  ;  and 
"  though  real"  love  is  not  easily  distinguished  from 
*'  false,  except  in  the  case  of  danger,  by  which  the 
*'  sincerity  of  it  may  be  tried,  as  of  gold  hy  fire ;  for 

§  Ep.  fani.  9.  15.  Prcefecimmorumy  or  master  of  the  public  ynaft' 
nersy  was  one  of  the  new  titles  which  the  senate  had  de:creed  tci 
Ctessr. 

Z.4 
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*'  all  other  marks  are  common  to  both ;  yet  I  have 
"  one  argument  to  persuade  me  that  they  really  love 
"  me  5  because  both  my  condition  and  theirs  is  such, 
*'  as  puts  them  imder  no  tem^ptation  to  dissemble  :  and 
*"'  as  for  him  who  has  all  power,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear 
"  any  thing  ;  unless  that  all  things  become  of  course 
"  urii^ertain,  when  justice  and  right  are  once  deserted  : 
"  nor  can  we  be  sure  of  any  thing  that  depends  on 
"  the  will,  not  to  say  the  passion,  of  another.  Yet  I 
"  have  not  in  any  instance  particularly  offended  him, 
"  but  behaved  myself  all  along  with  the  greatest  mo- 
"  deration  :  for,  as  I  once  took  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
**  speak  my  mind  freely  in  that  city,  which  owed  its 
"  freedom  to  me,  so  now,  since  that  is  lo^t,  to  speak  no- 
*'  thing  that  may  offend  him,  or  his  principal  friends 
"  but  if  i  v^ould  avoid  all  offence,  of  things  said  faceti- 
"  ously  or  by  way  of  raillery,  I  must  give  up  all  reputa- 
"  tioh  of  wit ;  which  I  would  not  refuse  to  do,  if  I 
"  could.  But  as  to  C^sar  himself,  he  has  a  very 
"  piercing  judgment  :  and  as  your  brother  Servius, 
"  whom  I  take  to  have  been  an  excellent  critic,  would 
"  readily  say,  "  this  verse  is  not  Plautus's,  that  verse  is;" 
"  having  formed  his  earsby  great  use,  to  distinguish 
*'  the  peculiar  stile  and  manner  of  different  poets ;  so 
' "  Caesar,  I  hear,  who  has  already  collected  some  vo- 
*'  lumes  of  apophthegms,  if  any  thing  be  brought  to 
^*  him  for  mine,  which  is  not  so,  presently  rejects  it : 
"  which'  he  now  does  the  more  easily,  because  his 
**  friends  live  almost  continually  with  me  ;  and  in  the 
"  variety  of  discourse,,  when  any  thing  drops  from  me, 
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"  which  they  take  to  have  some  humour  or  spirit  in  it, 
"  they  carry  it  ahvays  to  him,  with  the  other  news  of 
"  the  town,  for  such  are  his  orders :  so  that  if  he  hears 
"  any  thing  besides  of  mine  from  other  persons,  he 
"  does  not  regard  it.  I  have  no  occasion  therefore 
"  for  your  example  of  ^nomaus,  though  aptly  applied 
"  from  Accius :  for  what  is  the  envy,  which  you 
"  speak  of?  or  what  is  there  in  me  to  be  envied  now; 
"  but  suppose  there  was  every  thing :  it  has  been  the 
"  constant  opinion  of  philosophers,  the  only  men,  in 
"  my  judgment,  who  have  a  right  notion  of  virtue, 
"  that  a  wise  man  has  nothing  more  to  answer  for, 
"  than  to  keep  himself  free  from  guilt ;  of  which  :  take 
"  myself  to  be  clear,  on  a  double  account ;  because  I 
"  both  pursued  those  measures,  which  w^here  the  just- 
"  est:  and  when-l  saw,  that  i  had  not  strength  enough 
"  to  carry  them,  did  not  think  it  my  business  to  contend 
"  by  force  with  those  who  were  too  strong  for  me.  It 
"  is  certain,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  be  blamed,  in  what 
*'  concerns  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  :  all  that  is  now 
*'  left,  is,  not  to  say  or  do  any  thing  foohshly  or  rashly 
*'  against  the  men  in  power ;  which  I  take  also  to  be 
"  the  part  of  a  wise  man.  As  for  the  rest,  v/hat  peo- 
"  pie  may  report  to  be  said  by  me,  or  how  he  may 
"  take  it,  or  with  what  sincerity  those  live  with  me, 
"  who  now  so  assiduously  court  me,  it  is  not  in  my 
"  power  to  answer.  I  comfort  myself  therefore  with 
"  the  consciousness  of  my  former  conduct,  and  the 
"  moderation  of  my  present ;  and  shall  apply  your 
"  simihtude  from  Accius,  not  only  to  the  case  of  eh- 
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^'  vy,  but  of  fortune ;  which  1  consider  as  light  and 
''  weak,  and  what  ought  to  be  repelled  by  a  firm  and 
*•  great  mind,  as  waves  by  a  rock.  For  since  the 
*'  Greek  history  is  full  of  examples,  how  the  wisest 
"  men  have  endured  tyrannies  at  Athens  or  Syracuse ; 
*'  and,  when  their  cities  were  enslaved,  have  lived  them- 
*'  selves  in  some  measure  free  ;  why  may  not  I  think 
^^  it  possible  to  maintain  my  rank  so,  as  neither  to  of- 
■f'  fend  the  mind  of  any,  nor  hurt  my  own  dignity  ?— 
**  &c.  *" 

Paetus  having  heard,  that  Caesar  was  going  to  di- 
vide some  lands  in  his  neighbourhood  to  the  soldiers, 
began  to  be  afraid  for  his  own  estate,  and  writes  to 
Cicero,  to  know  how  far  that  distribution  would  ex- 
tend :  to  which  Cicero  answers :  "  Are  not  you  a 
"  pleasant  fellow,  who,  v/hen  Balbus  has  just  been 
^'  with  you,  ask  me  what  v/ill  become  of  those  towns 
*'  and  their  lands  ?  as  if  either  I  knew  any  thing,  that 
**  Balbus  does  not ;  or  if,  at  any  time  I  chance  to 
"  know  any  thing,  I  do  not  know  it  from  him :  nay, 
*'  it  is  your  part  rather,  if  you  love  me,  to  let  me 
"  know  Vv'hat  will  become  of  me  :  for  you  had  in 
"  your  power  to  have  learnt  it  from  him,  either  sober, 
*'  or  at  least  when  drunk.  But  as  for  me,  my  dear 
"  Paetus,  I  have  done  enquiring  about  those  things : 
"  first,  because  we  have  already  lived  near  four  years, 
"  by  clear  gain,  as  it  were  :  if  that  can  be  called  gain, 
"»'  or  this  life,  to  outlive  the  repilblic  :  secondly,  be- 
"  cause  I  myself  seem  to  knov/  what  will  happen ; 

*  Ep.  fam.  9-  1 6. 
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"  for  it  will  be,  whatever  pleases  the  strongest ;  which 
"  must  always  be  decided  by  arms :  it  is  our  part, 
"  therefore,  to  be  content  with  what  is  allowed  to  u^ ; 
"  he  who  cannot  submit  to  this,  ought  to  have  chosen 
"  death.  They  are  now  measuring  the  fields  of  Veis 
"  and  Capenas :  this  is  not  far  from  Tusculum  :  yet  I 
"  fear  nothing :  I  enjoy  it  whilst  I  may  ;  wish  that  I 
"  always  may  ;  but  if  it  should  happen  otherv/ise,  yet 
"  since,  with  all  my  courage  and  philosophy,  I  have 
*•  thought  it  best  to  live,  1  cannot  but  have  an  affec- 
**  tion  for  him  by  whose  benefit  I  hold  that  life  :  who^ 
"-  if  he  has  an  inclination  to  restore  the  republic,  as 
"  he  himself  perhaps  may  desire,  and  we  all  ought  to 
"  wish,  yet  he  has  finked  himself  so  with  others,  that 
"  he  has  not  the  power  to  do  what  he  would.  But  I 
"  proceed  too  far ;  for  I  am  writing  to  you  :  be  as- 
"  sured  however  of  this,  that  not  only  I,  who  have  no 
"  part  in  their  counsels,  but  even  the  chief  hippself^ 
"  does  not  know  what  will  happen.  We  are  slaves  to 
"  him,  he  to  the  times :  so  neither  can  he  know, 
"  what  the  times  will  require,  nor  we,  what  he  may 
"  intend,  8tc.  ■*. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Caesarian  party,  who  courted  Ci- 
cero so  much  at  this  time,  were  Balbus,  Qppius,  Ma- 
tins, Pansa,  Hirtius,  Dolabella  :  they  were  all  in  the 
first  confidence  with  Caesar,  yet  professed  the  utmost 
affection  for  Cicero  ;  w^ere  every  morning  at  his  levee, 
and  perpetually  engaging  him  to  sup  with  them  ;  and 
the  two  last  employed  themselves  in  a  daily  exercise 

*  Ep.  fam.  9.  17. 
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of  declaiming  at  his  house,  for  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
struction ;  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account  in 
his  familiar  way  to  Pastus :  "  Hirtius  and  Dolahella 
"  are  my  scholars  in  speaking ;  my  masters  in  eating : 
'*  for  you  have  heard,  I  guess,  how  they  declaim  with 
"  me,  I  sup  with  them."  In  another  letter,  he  tells 
him,  •"  that  as  king  Dionysius,  when  driven  out  of  Sy- 
^  racuse,  turned  school-master  at  Corinth,  so  he,  hav- 
"  ing  lost  his  kingdom  of  the  forum,  had  now  opened 
"  a  school — to  which  he  merrily  invites  Paetus,  with 
"  the  offer  of  a  seat  and  cushion  next  to  himself,  as  his 
"  usher  *."  But  to  Varro  more  seriously,  "  I  ac- 
*'  quainted  you,"  says  he,  "  before,  that  I  am  intimate 
"  v/ith  them  all,  and  assist  at  their  counsels  :  I  see  no 
"  reason  why  I  should  not — for  it  is  not  the  same  thing 
"  to  bear  what  must  be  born,  and  to  approve  what 
"  ought  riot  to  be  approved."  And  again  :  **  I  do  not 
"  forbear  to  sup  with  those  who  now  rule  :  what  can 
"  I  do  ?  we  must  comply  with  the  times  f ." 

The  only  use  w^hich  he  made  of  all  this  favour  was, 
to  screen  himself  from  any  particular  calamity  in  the 


*  HIrtium  ego  et  Dolabellam  dicendi  discipulos  habeo,  ccenandi 
magistros  :  puto  enim  te  audisse — illos  apud  me  declamitare,  me 
apud  eos  ccenltare.     lb.  16. 

Ut  Dionysius  tyrannus,  cum  Syracusis  pulsus  esset,  Corinthi  di- 
citur  ludum  aperuisse,  sic  ego — amisso  regno  forensl,  ludum  quasi 
habere  coeperlm — sella  tibi  erit  in  ludo,  tanquam  hypodidasculo, 
proxima  :  earn  pulvinus  sequetur.     lb.  18. 

f  Ostentavi  tibi,  me  istis  esse  familiarem,  et  consiliis  eorum  in- 
teresse.  Quod  ego  cur  nolim  nihil  video.  Non  enim  est  idem, 
ferre  si  quid  ferendum  est,  et  probare,  si  quid  probandum  non  est. 
lb.  6. 

Non  desino  apud  istos,  qui  nunc  dominantur,  coenitarc.  Quid 
faciam-?  tempori  serviendum  est.     lb.  7.   . 
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general  misery  of  the  times  ;  and  to  serve  those  un- 
happy men,  who  were  driven  from  their  country  and 
their  families,  for  their  adherence  to  that  cause  which 
he  himself  had  espoused.     Caesar  was  desirous  indeed 
to  engage  him  in  his  measures,  and  attach  him  insen- 
sibly to  his  interests :  but  he  would  bear  no  part  in  an 
administration  established  on  the  ruins  of  his  country ; 
nor  ever  cared  to  be  acquainted  with  their  affairs,  or 
to  enquire  what  they  were  doing :  so  that,  whenever 
he  entered  into  their  councils,  as  he  signifies  above  to 
Varro,  it  was  only  when  the  case  of  some  exiled  friend 
required  it ;  for  whose  service  he  scrupled  no  pains  of 
soliciting,  and  attending  even  Caesar  himself;  though 
he  was  sometimes  shocked,  as  he  complains,  by  the 
difficulty  of  access,  and  the  indignity  of  waiting  in  an 
antichamber  ;  not  indeed  through  Caesar's  fault,  who 
was  always  ready  to  give  him  audience ;  but,  from 
the  multiphcity  of  his  affairs,  by  whose  hands  all  the 
favours  of  the  empire  were  dispensed  *.     Thus,  in  a 
letter  to  Ampius,  whose  pardon  he  had  procured, — "  I 
"  have  solicited  your  cause,"  says  he,  *'  more  eagerly 
"  than  m.y  present  situation  would  well  justify :  for 
"my  desire  to  see  you,  and  my  constant  love  for  you, 
*'  most  assiduously  cultivated  on  your  part,  over-ruled 
"  ed  all  regard  to  the  present  weak  condition  of  my 
*'  power  and  interest.     Every  thing  that  relates  to 
*'  your  return  and  safety  is  promised,  confirmed,  fix- 
"  ed,  and  ratified  :  I  saw,  knew,  was  present  at  every 

*  Quod  si  tardius  fit  quam  volumus,  magnis  occupationibus'e]us, 
3  quo  omnia  petuntur,  aditus  ad  eum  difficiliores  fuerunt.  Ep. 
faiu.  6.  13. 
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"  Step  :  for,  hy  good  luck,  I  have  all  Caesar's  friends 
"  engaged  to  me  by  an  old  acquaintance  and  friend- 
"  ship  :  so  that,  next  to  him,  they  pay  the  first  regard 
**  to  me  :  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Balbus,  Oppius,  Matius,  Pos- 
*'  tumius,  take  all  occasions  to  give  me  proof  of  their 
"  singular  affection.  If  this  had  been  sought  and  pro- 
**  cured  by  me,  I  should  have  no  reason,  as  things  now 
"  stand,  to  repent  of  my  pains :  but  I  have  done  no- 
"  thing  with  the  view  of  serving  the  times ;  I  had  an 
"  intimacy  of  long  standing  with  them  all ;  and  never 
"  gave  over  soliciting  them  on  your  behalf :  I  found 
"  Pansa  however  the  readiest  of  them  all  to  serve  you, 
^*  and  oblige  me ;  who  has  not  only  an  interest,  but 
"  authority  with  Caesar*,"    &c. 

But,  while  he  w^as  thus  caressed  by  Caesar^s  friends, 
he  was  not  less  followed,  we  may  imagine,  by  the 
friends  of  the  republic  :  these  had  always  looked  upon 
him  as  the  chief  patron  of  their  liberty  ;  whose  coun- 
sels, if  they  had  been  followed,  would  have  preserved 
it ;  and  whose  authority  gave  them  the  only  hopes 
that  were  left,  of  recovering  it :  so  that  his  house  was 
as  much  frequented,  and  his  levee  as  much  crowded 
as  ever  ;  "  since  people  now  flocked,"  he  says,  "  to  see 
>'  a  good  citizen,  as  a  sort  of  rarity  f."  In  another  let- 
ter, giving  a  short  account  of  his  way  of  life,  he  says, 
"  Early  in  the  morning,  I  receive  the  compliments  of 
"  many  honest  men,  but  melancholy  ones ;  as  well  as 


*  Ibid.  6.  12. 

f  Cum  saiuiationi  r.cs  dcdimus  amicorum }  quae  fit  hoc  etiam 
frequentius,  quam  solebat,  quod  quasi  avem  albam,  videntur  bene 
--entientem  clvem  videre,  abdo  me  in  bibliothecam.     lb.  7*  28* 
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"  of  these  gay  conquerors ;  who  shew  indeed  a  very 
"  officious  and  affectionate  regard  to  me.  When  these 
"  visits  are  over,  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  library,  either 
"  to  write  or  read  :  Here  some  also  come  to  hear  mic, 
"  as  a  man  of  learning  ;  because  I  am  somewhat  more 
"  learned  than  they :  the  rest  of  my  time  I  give  to  the 
"  care  of  my  body  :  for  I  have  now  bewailed  my  coun- 
**  try  longer  and  more  heavily,  than  any  mother  ever 
"  bewailed  her  only  son  ^." 

It  is  certain,  that  there  was  Hot  a  man  in  the  repu- 
blic so  particularly  engaged,  both  by  principle  and  in- 
terest, to  wish  well  to  its  liberty,  or  who  had  so  much 
to  lose  by  the  subversion  of  it  as  he  :  for  as  long  as  it 
was  governed  by  civil  methods,  and  stood  upon  the 
foundation  of  its  laws,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
citizen  in  it ;  liad  the  chief  influence  in  the  senate ; 
the  chief  authority  with  the  people  :  and,  as  all  his 
hopes  and  fortunes  were  grounded  on  the  peace  of  his 
country,  so  all  his  labours  and  studies  were  perpetual- 
ly applied  to  the  promotion  of  it :  it  is  no  wondef, 
therefore,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  city,  oppres- 
sed by  arms,  and  a  tyrannical  power,  to  find  him  so 
particularly  im.patient  under  the  common  misery,  and 
expressing  so  keen  a  sense  of  the  diminution  of  his 
dignity,  and  the  disgrace  of  serving^  wh^re  he  had 
been  used  to  govern. 

*  Ha'C  joltur  est  nunc  vita  nostra.  Mane  salutamus  domi  et 
bones  vires  multos,  sed  tristes,  et  hos  Icetos  victores  ♦,'  qui  rae  qui- 
deiii  perofttciose  et  peramanter  observant.  Ubi  saiutatio  deiiuxit. 
Uteris  me  involve,  aut  scribo  aut  kgo.  Veniunt  eti?.m  qui  me  au- 
diunt,  quasi  doctura  hominem,  quia  paullo  sum,  quar^  jpsi,  doctior. 
Inde  corpori  omne  tempus  datur.  Patriam  eluxi  jam  gravius  ct 
diutius  quam  ulia  mater  unicuni  iilium.     Ep.  fam.  9.  2C. 
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Cassar,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  knew  his  tem- 
per and  principles  to  be  irreconcileable  to  his  usurped 
dominion,  yet,  out  of  friendship  to  the  man,  and  a  re- 
verence for 'his  character,  was  determined  to  treat  him 
with  the  greatest  humanity  :  and,  by  all  the  marks  of 
personal  favour,  to  make  his  life  not  only  tolerable, 
but  'easy  to  him  :  yet  all  that  he  could  do  had  no  o- 
ther  effect  on  Cicero,  than  to  make  him  think  and 
speak  sometimes  favourably  of  the  natural  clemency 
of  their  master  ;  and  to  entertain  some  hopes  from  it, 
that  he  would  one  day  be  persuaded  to  restore  the 
public  liberty  :  but,  exclusive  of  that  hope,  he  never 
mentions  his  government  but  as  a  real  tyranny  ;  or  his 
person  in  any  other  stile,  than  as  the  oppressor  of  his 
country. 

But  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  this  time  of  his 
being  no  temporiser,  by  vrriting  a  book  in  praise  of 
Cato ;  which  he  published  within  a  few  months  after 
Cato's  death.  He  seems  to  have  been  left  a  guardian 
to  Cato's  son  ;  as  he  was  also  to  young  Lucullus,  Ca- 
to's nephew  ^  :  and  this  testimony  of  Cato's  friend- 
ship and  judgment  of  him,  might  induce  him  the  more 
readily  to  pay  this  honour  to  his  memory.  It'  was  a 
matter  however  of  no  small  deliberation,  in  what 
manner  he  ought  to  treat  the  subject :  his  friends  ad- 
vised him,  not  to  be  too  explicit  and  particular  in  the 
detail  of  i.ato's  praises ;  but  to  content  himself  with 
a  general  encomium,  for  fear  of  irritating  Caesar,  by 
pushing  the  argument  too  far.     In  a  letter  to  Attic  us, 

*  Ad  Att.  13.  6.     De  Finib.  3.  2. 
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he  calls  this,  "  an  Archimedean  problem  ;  but  I  cari- 
"  not  hit  upon  any  thing,  (says  he,)  that  those  friends 
"  of  yours  will  read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  pa- 
"  tience;  besides,  if  I  should  drop  the  account  of  Cato's 
"  votes  and  speeches  in  the  senate,  and  of  his  political 
"  conduct  in  the  state,  and  give  a  slight  commenda- 
"  tion  only  of  his  constancy  and  gravity,  even  this  may 
*'  be  more  than  they  will  care  to  hear  :  but  the  mail 
"  cannot  be  praised,  as  he  deserves,  unless  it  be  particu- 
"  larly  explained  how  he  foretold  all  that  has  hap- 
"  pened  to  us ;  how  he  took  arms  to  prevent  its  hap- 
"  pening ;  and  parted  with  life  rather  than  see  it  hap- 
"  pen  *."  These  were  the  topics,  which  he  resolved  to 
display  with  all  his  force  ;  and^  from  the  accounts 
given  of  the  work  by  antiquity,  it  appears  that  he  had 
spared  no  pains  to  adorn  it,  but  extolled  Cato's  virtue 
and  character  to  the  skies  J. 

The  book  was  soon  spread  into  all  hands ;  and  Cae- 
sar, instead  of  expressing  any  resentment,  affected  to 
be  much  pleased  with  it;  yet  declared  that  he  would 
answer  it:  and  Hirtius,  in  the  mean  while,  drew  up  a 
little  piece  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Cicero,  filled  with 
objections  to  Cato's  character,  but  with  high  compli- 


*  Sed  de  Catone  'tf^ojoMu.x  u^^tfjtv^^uov  est.  Non  assequor  ut  se'ri- 
bam,  quod  tui  convivK;  non  modo  libenter,  sed  etiam  sequo  ariimo 
legere  possint.  Quin  etiam  si  a  sententiis  ejus  dictis,  si  ah  cmni 
voluntate,  consiliisque  quae  de  repub.  habuit,  reeedam  j  -^^^v^iJrque 
velim  gravitatem  constantiamque  ejus  laudare,  hoc  ipsum  ciKno-fri:^ 
sit.  Sed  vere  laudari  ille  vir  non  potest,  nisiv  hsec'ornata  sunt, 
quod  ille  ea,  qute  nunc  sunt,  et  futura  viderit,  et  ne  fierent  conten- 
derit,  et  facta  ne  videret,  vitam  leliquerit.     Ad  Att.  I2.  3.  . 

X  j\l.    Cicercnis   libro,  quo  Catonem  coelo  c*'qua\'it,  &c.      Tacit. 
Aim.  4.  :^4, 

Vol.  il.  ^  A  a 
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merits  to  Cicero  himself;  which  Cicero  took  care  to 
mske  public;  and  calls  it  a  specimen  of  what  Cassar's 
work  was  like  to  be  f .  Brutus  also  composed  and 
published  a  piece  on  the  same  subject ;  as  well  as' 
another  friend  of  Cicero,  Fabius  Callus  *  :  but  these 
were  but  little  considered  in  comparison  of  Cicero's  : 
and, Brutus  had  made  some  mistakes  in  his  account 
of  the  transactions,  in  which  Cato  had  been  concern- 
ed ;  especially  in  the  debates  on  Catiline's  plot ;  in 
which  he  had  given  him  the  first  part  and  merit,  in 
derogation  even  of  Cicero  himself  J. 

Caesar's  answer  was  not  published  till  the  next 
year,  upon  his  return  from  Spain  ;  after  the  defeat  of 
Pompey's  sons.  It  was  a  laboured  invective  :  answer- 
ing Cicero's  book  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  accus- 
ing Cato  with  all  the  art  and  force  of  his  rhetoric,  as 
if  in  a  public  trial  before  judges  [| ;  yet  with  expres- 


j-  Qualis  futura  eit  C^saris  vituperatio  contra  laudationem  me- 
am  pftr?pexi  ex  eo  libro,  quern  Hirtius  ad  lAe  mistt,  m  q-uo  colligit 
vitia  Catonis,  sed  cum  maxiniis  laudibus  meis.  Itaque  misi  librum 
ad  Muscam,  ut  tuis  librariis  daret.  Volo  eum  divulgari,  &c.  Ad 
Att.  12.  40.  it.  41. 

*  Catoneni  tuttin  mllii  mitte.     Cupio  enim  legere.     Ep.  fam. 

7.  24.  ^  .... 

X  Catonem  priinum  sententram  putat  de  animadverslone  dixisse, 

quam   omnes   ante  dixerant   pra:ter    Ca-sarem,   &c. Ad    Att. 

12.  21. 

From  tliis  and  other  particulars,  whlcti  are  mentioned  in  the 
same  letter,  we  may  observe,  that  Sallust  had  probably  taken  his 
account  of  the  debates  upon  Catiline^s  Accomplices,  from  Brutui\f 
Lifi  of  Oato,  and  chosen  to  copy  even  his  mistakes,  rather  than  do 
justice  to  Cicero  on  that  occasion. 

II  Ciceronis  libro — quid  aliud  Dictator  Ccesar,  quam  rescriptu 
oratione,  velut  apud  jr.dices  re?poridit  ?  Tacit.  Ann.  4.  34..  it. 
Quintil.  3-  7-  "^ 
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sions  of  great  respect  towards  Cicero  ;  whom,  for  his 
virtues  and  abilities,  he  compared  to  Pericles  and 
Theramenes  of  Athens  §  :  and,  in  a  letter  upon  it  to 
Balbus,  which  was  shewn  by  his  order  to  Cicero,  he 
said,  that,  by  the  frequent  reading  of  Cicero's  Cato, 
he  was  grown  more  copious ;  but,  after  he  had  read 
Brutu^'s,  thought  himself  even  eloquent  *. 

These  two  rival  pieces  v/ere  much  celebrated  in 
Rome ;  and  had  their  several  admirers,  as  different 
parties  and  interests  disposed  men  to  fkvour  the  sub- 
ject or  the  author  of  each  :  and  it  is  certain,  that 
they  were  the  principal  cause  of  establishing  and  pro- 
pagating that  veneration,  v/llich  posterity  has  since 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Cato.  For  his  name  being 
thrown  into  controversy,  in  that  critical  period  of  thd 
fate  of  Rome,  by  the  patron  of  liberty  on  the  one  sidei 
and  the  oppressor  of  it  on  the  other,  became  of  course!, 
a  kind  of  political  test  to  all  succeeding  ages ;  and  a 
f)erpetual  argument  of  dispute  between  the  friends  of 
liberty,  and  the  flatterers  of  power.  But  if  we  consi- 
der his  character  without  prejudice,  he  was  certainly 
a  great  and  v/orthy  man  ;  a  friend  to  truth,  \'irtue,  11 
berty  :  yet,  falsely  measuring  all  duty  by  the  absurd 
rigour  of  the  Stoical  rule,  he  was  generally  disappomt- 
ed  of  the  end,  which  he  sought  by  it,  the  happiness 
both  of  his  private  and  public  life.  In  his  private  con-^ 
duct,  he  was  severe,  morose,  inexorable ;  banishing 


§  Plutar.  in  Cic. 

*  Legi  epistolam  :  multa  de  meo  Catone,  quo  socplssime  legen - 
do  se  dicit  copiosiorem  factum  ^  Bruti  Catone  Iccto,  se  sibi  visuir' 
•^i?ertiim.     Ad  Att.  13.  46. 

A  a  2 
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all  the  softer  affections,  as  natural  enemies  to  justice, 
and  as  suggesting  false  motives  of  acting,  fi"om  favour, 
clemency,  and  compassion :  in  public  affairs  he  was 
the  same  ;  'had  but  one  rule  of  policy,  to  adhere  to 
what  was  right ;  without  regard  to  times  or  circum- 
stances, or  even  to  a  force  that  could  controul  him : 
for,  instead  of  managing  the  power  of  the  great,  so  as 
to  mitigate  the  ill,  or  extract  any  good  from  it,  he  was 
urging  it  always  to  acts  of  violence  by  a  perpetual  de- 
fiance ;  so  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
he  often  did  great  harm  to  the  republic.  This  was 
his  general  behaviour  ;  yet,  from  some  particular  facts 
explained  above,  it  appears  that  his  strength  of  mind 
u^as  not  always  impregnable,  but  had  its  weak  places 
of  pride,  ambition,  and  party  zeal ;  which,  when  man- 
aged and  flattered  to  a  certain  point,  would  betray 
him  sometimes  into  measures  contrary  to  his  ordinary 
rule  of  right  and  truth.  The  last  act  of  his  life  was 
agreeable  to  his  nature  and  philosophy :  when  he  could 
no  longer  be  what  he  had  been  ;  or  when  the  ills  of 
life  overbalanced  the  good,  which,  by  the  principles 
of  his  sect,  was  a  just  cause  for  dying  *  ;  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  with  a  spirit  and  resolution  which 
would  make  one  imagine,  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
found  an  occasion  of  dying  in  his  proper  character. 


*  In  quo  enim  plura  sunt,  quee  secundum  naturam  sunt,  hujus 
ofRciitni' est  in  vita  manere  :  in  quo  autem  aut  sunt  plura  contraria, 
aut  fore  videntur,  hujus  officium  est  e  vita  excedere.  De  Fin.  3. 
18. 

Vetus  est  enim  5  ubi  non  sis,  qui  faeri?.  non  esse  cur  velis  viverc 
Ep.  fam.  7-  3' 
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On  the  whole,  his  Me  was  rather  admirable,  than 
amiable  ;  fit  to  be  praised,  rather  than  imitated  f . 

As  soon  as  Cicero  had  published  his  Caio,  he  wrote 
his  piece  called  the  Orator^  at  the  request  of  Brutus ; 
containing  the  plan  or  delineation  of  w^hat  he  himself 
esteemed  the  most  perfect  eloquence  or  manner  of 
speaking.  He  calls  it  the  tifth  part  or  book,  design- 
ed to  complete  the  argument  of  his  Brutus,  and  the 
other  three,  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  received 
with  great  approbation ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Lepta,  who 
had  complimented  him  upon  it,  he  declares,  that  what- 
ever judgment  he  had  in  speaking,  he  had  thrown  it 
all  into  that  work,^  and  was  content  to  risk  his  reputa- 
tion on  the  merit  of  it  |. 

He  now  likewise  spoke  that  famous  speech  of  thanks 
to  Ccesar,  for  the  pardon  of  M.  Marcellus  ;  which  was 
granted  upon  the  intercession  of  the  senate.  Cicero 
had  a  particular  friendship  with  all  the  family  of  the 
Marcelli ;  but  especially  with  this  Marcus ;  who  from 
the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  retired  to  Mity- 
lene  in  Lesbos,  where  he  lived  with  so  much  ease  and 


f  Cato  sic  abiit  e  vita,  ut  causara  moriundl  nactum  se  esse  gaud- 
eret. — cum  yero  causara  justam  D'eus  ipse  dederit,  ut  tunc  Socrati, 
nunc  Catoni,  &c.  Tusc.  Qiu^^st.  i.  30. 

Catoni. — moriundum  putius,  quam  Tyranni  vultus  adspiciendus 
fuit.     De  Offic.  I.  31. 

Non  immaturus  decessit :  vixit  enim,  quantum  debult  vivere. 
Senec.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  20. 

X  Ita  tres  erunt  de  oratore  :  quartus  Brutus :  quintus,  orator. 
De  Div.  2.  I.  "  . 

Oratorem  meum  tantopere  a  te  probari,  vehementer  gaudeo  i 
mihi  quldem  sic  persuadeo,  me  quicquid  habuerim  judicii  in  dicen- 
do,  in  ilium  librum  contulisse.     £p.  fam.  6.  18. 

A  a   Q 
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satisfaction  to  himself  in  a  philosophical  retreat,  that 
Cicero,  as  it  appears  from  his  letters,  was  forced  to  use 
all  his  art  and  authority  to  persuade  him  to  return, 
and  take  the  benefit  of  that  grace  which  they  had 
been'  labouring  to  obtain  for  him  ^.  But  how  the  af- 
fair was  transacted,  we  may  learn  from  Cicero's  ac- 
count of  it  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then  proconsul 

of  Greece *'  Your  condition,"  says  he,  "  is  better 

"  than  ours  in  this  particular,  that  you  dare  venture 
*'  to  write  your  grievances ;  we  cannot  even  do  that 
"  with  safety  :  not  through  any  fault  of  the  conquer- 
*'  or,  than  whom  nothing  can  be  more  moderate,  but 
"  of  victory  itself,  which  in  civil  v/ars  is  always  inso- 
"  lent :  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  you  however 
"  in  one  thing ;  in  being  acquainted  a  httle  sooner 
"  than  you,  with  the  pardon  of  your  colleague  Mar- 
"  cellus  :  or  rather  indeed  in  seeing  how  the  whole 
"  affair  passed ;  for  I  would  have  you  beUeve,  that, 
**  from  the  beginning  of  these  miseries,  or  ever  since 
"  the  public  right  has  been  decided  by  arms,  there 
"  has  nothing  been  done  besides  this  with  any  dignity. 
*'  For  C^sar  hirnself,  after  having  complained  of  the 
"  moroseness  of  Marcellus,  for  so  he  called  it,  and 
"  praised  in  the  strongest  terms  the  equity  and  pru- 
"  dence  of  your  conduct,  presently  declared,  beyond 
"  all  our  hopes,  that  whatever  offence  he  had  receiv- 
"  cd  from  the  man,  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  the 
"  intercession  of  the  senate.  What  the  senate  did 
"  was  this :  upon  the  mention  of  Marcellus  by  Piso, 

^    Ep.  fam.  4.  7,8,9, 
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*'  his  brother  Caius  having  thrown  himself  at  Caesar's 
"  feet,  they  all  rose  up,  and  went  forward  in  a  suppli- 
"  eating  manner  towards  Csesar  :  in  short,  this  day's 
"  work  appeared  to  me  so  decent,  that  I  could  not 
"  help  fancying  that  I  saw  the  image  of  the  old  re- 
"  public  reviving  :  when  all,  therefore,  who  were  ask- 
"  ed  their  opinio  is  before  me,  had  returned  thanks  to 
"  Caesar,  exceptmg  Volcatius,   (for  he  declared,  that 
"  he  would  not  have  done  it,  though  he  had  been  in 
"  Marcellus's  place,)  I,   as  soon  as  I  was  called  upon, 
*'  changed  my  mind  :  for  I  had  resolved  with  myself 
"  to  observe  an  eternal  silence,  not  through  any  lazi- 
"  ness,  but  the  loss  of  my  former  dignity  ;  but  Carsar's 
"  greatness  of  mind,  and  the  laudable  zeal  of  the  se- 
"  nate,  got  the  better  of  my  resolution.    I  gave  thanks 
*'  therefore  to  C^sar  in  a  long  speech,  and  have  de- 
"  prived  myself  by  it,  I  fear,  on  other  occasions,  of 
*'  that  honest  quiet,  which  was  my  only  comfort  in 
"  these  unhappy  times  :   but  since   I  have  hitherto  a- 
*'  voided  giving  him  offence,  and  if  I  had  always  con- 
"  tinned  silent,  he  would  have  interpreted  it  perhaps, 
*'  as  a  proof  of  my  taking  the  republic  to  be  ruined  : 
"  I  shall  speak  for  the  future  not  often,  or  rather  very 
"  seldom  ;  so  as  to  manage  at  the  same  time  both  liis 
*'  favour,  and  my  own  leisure  for  study  ■^■. 

Caesar,  though  he  saw  the  senate  unanimous- in  their 
petition  for  Marcellus,  yet  took  the  pains  to  call  for  tlie 
particular  opinion  of  every  senator  upon  it ;  a  method 
never  practised,  except  in  cases  of  debate  and  where 

*   Ep.  fam.  4.  4. 

A  a  4 
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the  house  was  divided ;  but  he  wanted  the  usual  tri- 
bute of  flattery  upon  this  act  of  grace,  and  had  a  mind 
probably  to  make  an  experiment  of  Cicero's  temper, 
and  to  draw- from  him  especially  some  incense  on  the 
occasion  ;  nor  was  he  disappointed  of  his  aim ;  for  Cice- 
ro, touched  by  his  generosity,  and  greatly  pleased  with 
the  act  itself,  on  the  account  of  his  friend,  returned 
thanks  to  him  in  a  speech  which,  though  made  upon 
the  spot,  yet,  for  elegance  of  diclion,  vivacity  of  senti-- 
nient,  and  politeness  of  compliment,  is  superior  to  any 
thing  extant  of  the  kind  in  ail  antiquity.  The  many 
fine  things  which  are  said  in  it  of  Caesar,  have  given 
some  handle  indeed  for  a  charge  of  insincerity  against 
Cicero ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  was  de- 
livering a  speech  of  thanks,  not  only  for  himself,  but 
in  the  name  and  at  the  desire  of  the  senate,  where  his 
subject  naturally  required  the  embellishments  of  ora- 
tory ;  and  that  all  his  compliments  are  grounded  on  a 
supposition,  that  Caesar  intended  to  restore  the  repub- 
lic, of  which  he  entertained  no  small  hopes  at  this  time, 
as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  one  of  Caesar's  principal 
friends  *.  This,  therefore,  he  recommends,  enforces, 
and  requires  from  him  in  his  speech,  with  the  spirit  of 
an  old  Roman  ;  and  no  reasonable  man  will  think  it 
strange,  that  so  free  an  address  to  a  conqueror,  in  the 
height  of  all  his  power,  should  want  to  be  tempered 
with  some  fev/  strokes  of  flattery.  But  thq  following 
passage  from  the  oration  itself  will  justify  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  saying. 

*  ,Sperare  tamen  videor,  Casarl,  coUegce  nortro,  fore   curge   et 
esjfj  ut  habcamus  aliquam  rempublicani.     £p.  fam.  13.  68. 
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"  If  this,  (says  he,)  Caesar,  was  to  be  the  end  of  your 
*'  immortal  acts,  that,  after  conquering  all  your  ene  - 
"  mies,  you  should  leave  the  repubhc  in  the  condition 
"  in  which  it  now  is,  consider,  I  beseech  you,  whether 
*'  your  divine  virtue  would  not  excite  rather  an  admi  ■ 
"  ration  of  you  than  any  real  glory ;  for  glory  is  tlie 
"  illustrious  fame  of  many  and  great  services  either  to 
"  our  friends,  our  country,  or  to  the  whole  race  of  man- 
"  kind.  This  part  therefore  still  remains  ;  there  is  one 
"  act  more  to  be  performed  by  you  ;  to  estabhsh  the 
**  republic  again,  that  you  may  reap  the  benefit  of  it 
"  yourself  in  peace  and  prosperity.  When  you  have 
"  paid  this  debt  to  your  country,  and  fulfilled  the  ends 
"  of  your  nature  by  a  satiety  of  living,  you  may  then 
*'  tell  us,  if  you  please,  that  you  have  lived  long  enough : 
"  Yet  what  is  it,  after  all,  that  we  can  really  call  long, 
"  of  which  there  is  an  end  ;  for  when  that  end  is  once 
'*  come,  all  past  pleasure  is  to  be  reckoned  as  nothing, 
**  since  no  more  of  it  is  to  be  expected.  Though  your 
-**  mind,  I  know,  was  never  content  with  these  narrow 
"  bounds  of  life  which  nature  has  assigned  to  us,  but 
"  inflamed  always  with  an  ardent  love  of  immortality : 
"  Nor  is  this  indeed  to  be  considered  as  your  life,  whicli 
"  is  comprised  in  this  body  and  breath,  but  that — that, 
"  I  say,  is  your  life,  which  is  to  flourish  in  the  memory 
"  of  all  ages ;  which  posterity  will  cherish,  and  eterni- 
"  ty  itself  propagate.  It  is  to  this  that  you  must  at. 
"  tend  ;  to  this  that  you  must  form  yourself;  which 
"  has  many  things  already  to  admire,  yet  wants  somcr 
"  thing  still  that  it  may  praise  in  you.     Fosterity  v;iU 
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'*  be  amazed  to  hear  and  read  of  your  commands,  pro- 
"  vinces,  the  Rhine,  the  ocean,  the  Nile  ;  your  innu- 
"  merable  battles,  incredible  victories,  infinite  monu- 
*'  ments,  splendid  triumphs  :  But,  unless  this  city  be 
"  established  again  by  your  wisdom  and  counsels,  your 
"  name  indeed  will  wander  far  and.  wide,  yet  will  have 
"  no  certain  seat  or  place,   at  last,  where  to  fix  itself. 
"  There  will  be  also  amongst  those  who  are  yet  un- 
"  born,  the  same  controversy  that  has  been  amongst 
"  us ;  when  some  will  extol  your  actions  to  the  skies  ; 
*'  others,  perhaps,  will  find  something  defective  in  them, 
"  and  that  one  thing  above  all,  if  you  should  not  ex- 
*'  tinguish  this  flame  of  civil  war,  by  restoring  liberty 
**  to  your  country  ;  for  the  one  may  be  looked  upon 
"  as  the  effect  of  fate,  but  the  other  is  the  certain  act 
"  of  wisdom.     Pay  a  reverence  therefore  to  those  jud- 
*'  ges,  who  will  pass  judgment  upon  you  in  ages  to 
"  come,  and  with  less  partiality  perhaps  than  we,  since 
"  they  will  neither  be  biassed  hy  affection  or  party, 
*'  nor  prejudiced  by  hatred  or  envy  to  you  :    And 
"  though  this,  as  some  falsely  imagine,  should  then 
**  have  no  relation  to  you,  yet  it  concerns  you  certain- 
"  ly,  at  the  present,  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  no 
'"  oblivion  may  ever  obscure  the  lustre  of  your  praises. 
"  Various  were  the  inchnations  of  the  citizens,  and 
"  their  opinions  wholly  divided :  Nor  did  we  differ  on- 
*'  ]y  in  sentiments  and  wishes,  but  in  arms  also  and 
''  camps :    The  merits  of  the  cause  were  dubious,  and 
"  the  contention  between  two  celebrated  leaders :  Ma- 
"  ny  doubted  what  was  the  best ;  many,  what  was  con- 
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"  venient ;  many,  what  was.  decent ;  some  also,  what 
"  was  lawful f,"  8^c. 

But,  though  C^sar  took  no  step  towards  restoring 
the  republic,  he  employed  himself  this  summer  in  an- 
other work  of  general  benefit  to  mankind ;  the  refor-^ 
mation  of  the  kalendar^  by  accommodating  the  course 
of  the  year  to  the  exact  course  of  the  sun,  from  which 
it>had  varied  so  widely,  as  to  occasion  a  strange  con-- 
fusion  hi  all  their  accounts  of  time. 

The  Roman  year,  from  the  whole  institution  of 
Numa,  w^as  lunar,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  amongst 
whom  it  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- four 
days :  Numa  added  one  more  to  them,  to  make  the 
whole  number  odd,  w^hich  was  thought  the  more  for- 
tunate ;  and,  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  of  his  year,  to 
the  measure  of  the  solar  course,  inserted  likewise,  or 
intercalated,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  an  ex- 
traordinary month  of  twenty-two  days  every  second 
year,  and  twenty-three  every  fourth,  between  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  day  of  February  f  :  he 
committed  the  care  of  intercalating  this  month,  and 
the  supernumerary  day,  to  the  college  of  priests,  who, 
in  process  of  time,  partly  by  a  negligent,  partly  a  su- 
perstitious, but  chiefly  an  arbitrary  abuse  of  their  trust, 
used  either  to  drop  or  insert  them,  as  it  Vv'as  found 
most   convenient  to  themselves  or  their  friends,   to 

f  Pro  M.  Marcell.  8,  9,  10. 

f  This  was  usually  called  Intercclr.ris^  though  Plutarch  gives  it 
the  name  of  Pvlercedonlus,  which  none  of  the  Roman  writers  men- 
tion, except  that  Festus  speaks  of  some  days  under  the  title  of 
Mercedoniae,  because  the  Merces  or  wages  of  workmen  were  com- 
monly paid  upon  them. 
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make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter  |.  Thus  Ci- 
cero, when  harassed  by  a  perpetual  course  of  pleads 
ing^  prayed,  that  there  might  be  no  intercalation  to 
lengthen  his  fatigue ;  and,  when  proconsul  of  Cilick, 
pressed  Atticus  to  exert  all  his  interest  to  prevent  any 
intercalation  within  the  year,  that  it  might  not  pro- 
tract his  government,  and  retard  his  return  to  Rome  *, 
Curio,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  could  not  persuade 
t'-2  priests  to  prolong  the  year  of  his  tribunate,  by  an 
intercalation,  made  that  a  pretence  for  abandoning  the 
senate,  and  going  over  to  C^sar  f » 

This  licence  of  intercalating  introduced  the  confu- 
sion above  mentioned,  in  the  computation  of  their 
time  :  so  that  the  order  of  all  their  months  was  tran- 
sposed from  their  stated  seasons,  the  winter  months 
carried  back  into  autumn,  the  autumnal  into  summer, 
till  Caesar  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  by 
abolishing  the  source  of  it,  the  use  of  intercalations ; 
and  instead  of  the  Lunar  to  establish  tlie  Solar  year, 
adjusted  to  the  exact  measure  of  the  sun's  revolution 
in  the  Zodiac,  or  to  that  period  of  time  m  v/hich  it 
returns  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out ;  and  as 
this,  according  to  the  astronomers  of  that  age,  was  sup- 


X  Quod  institution  perite  a  Numa  posteriorum  Pontificum  negii- 
entla  dissolutum  est.  De  Leg.  2.  12.  vid.  Censorin.  de  die  Nat. 
c.  20.     Macrob.  Sat.  i.  14. 

*  Nos  hie  in  multitudine  et  celebritate  judiciorum — ita  destine- 
mur,  ut  quotide  vota  facianius  ne  intercaletur.      Ep.  fam.  7.  2. 

Per  fortunas  primum  illud  pra;fulci  atque  pritmuui  quteso,  ut  si- 
mus  annui -^  ne  intercaletur  quidem.     Ad  Att.  5.  13.  it.  9. 

f  Levissime  enim,  quia  de  intercalando  non  obtinuerat,  transfu-r 
git  ^d  populum  et  pro  Citsare  looui  coepit,  Ep.  fam.  8.  6.  Dioj 
p.  148, 
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posed  to  be  tbrcr  hundred  and  sixty -five  days  and  six 
bouts,  so  he  divided  the  days  into  twelve  artiliciai 
months  ;  and,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  six  hours, 
by  which  they  fell  short  of  the  sun*s  complete  course, 
he  ordered  a  day  to  be  intercalated  after  every  foui- 
years,  between  the  twenty- third  and  twenty-fourth  of 
February  J. 

But,  to  make  this  new  year  begin,  and  proceed  re- 
gularly, he  was  forced  to  insert  into  the  current  year 
two  extraordinary  months,  between  November  and 
December ;  the  one  of  thirty-three,  the  other  of  thir- 
ty-four days,  besides  the  ordinary  intercalary  month 
of  twenty-three  days,  which  fell  into  it  of  course, 
which  were  all  necessary  to  fill  up  the  number  of 
days  that  were  lost  to  the  old  year,  hy  the  omission  of 
intercalations,  and  to  replace  the  months  in  tlieir  pro^ 
per  seasons  *,  All  this  was  effected  by  the  care  and 
skill  of  Sosigenes,  a  celebrated  astronom.er  of  Alexan- 
dria, whom  Caesar  had  brought  to  Rome  for  that  pur- 
pose f  :  and  a  new  kakndar  was  formed  upon  it  hy  Fla- 
vins, a  scribe,  digested  according  to  order  of  the  Roman 
festivals,  and  the  old  manner  of  computing  their  days, 
by  Kalends,  Ides,  and  Nones,  which  was  published 


X  This  day  was  called  Bissextus,  from  its  being  a  repetition  or 
duplicate  of  the  Sixth  of  ike  Catends  of  March,  which  fell  always 
on  the  24th  )  and  hence  our  Intercalary  or  heap  year  15  still  called 
Biuextile. 

*  Quo  autem  magis  in  posterum  ex  Kalendis  Januarlls  nobis 
temporum  ratio  congrueret,  Inter  Novembrem  ct  Decen:h-r'tn  men- 
sem adjecit  duos  alios  :  fr.itqje  is  annus — xv.  mensium  rum  interr 
calario,  qui  ex  consuetudinc  cum  annum  ir.cide/at.  Suet.  J..  C.<Af^. 
40. 

-f-  PUn.  Hi.t.  N.  18.  i;. 
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and  authdrized  by  the  dictator's  edict,  not  long  after 
his  return  from  Afric.  This  year,  therefore,  was  the 
longest  that  Rome  had  ever  known,  consisting  of  fif- 
teen months,  or  four  hundred  and  forty-five  days,  and 
is  called  the  last  of  the  confusion  f ;  because  it  intro- 
duced the  Julian,  or  Solar  year,  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  January,  which  continues  in  use 
to  this  day  in  all  Christian  countries,  without  any  o- 

ther  variation  than  that  of  the  old  and  new  stile J. 

Soon  after  the  affair  of  Marcellus,  Cicero  had  an- 
other occasion  of  trying  both  his  eloquence  and  inte- 
rest with  Caesar,  in  the  cause  of  Ligarius,  who  was 
now  in  exile,  on  account  of  his  having  been  in  arms 
against  Ce^sar  in  the  African  war,  in  which  he  had 
borne  a  considerable  command.  His  two  brothers, 
however,  had  always  been  on  Caesar's  side ;  and,  being 
recommended  by  Pansa,  and  warmly  supported  hj 
Cicero,  had  almost  prevailed  for  his  pardon,  of  which 


X  Adnitente  sibi  M.'  Flavio  scriba,  qui  scriptos  dies  singulos  ita 
ad  Dictatorem  detulit,  ut  et  ordo  eoruminveniri  facillime  posset,  et 
invento  certiis  status  pcrseveraret — eaque  re  factum  est,  ut  annus 
confusionis  ultinius  in  quadringentos  quadraginta  tres  dies  tendere- 
tur.     Macrob.  Sat.  i.  14.  Die.  227. 

Macrobius  makes  this  year  to  consist  of  443  days,  but  he  should 
have  said  445,  since,. according  to  all  accounts,  90  days  were  add- 
ed to  the  old  year  of  ^>,^. 

*  This  difference  qjfihe  old  ami  nc'-J:  stile  was  occasioned  by  a  re- 
gulation mnde  by  Pope  Gregory  A.  D.  1582;  for  it  having  been  ob- 
served, that  the  computation  of  the  Vernal' Equinox  was  fallen  back 
ten  days  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  when  it  was  found  to 
be  on  the  21st  of  March,  according  to  which  all  the  festivals  of  the 
church  were  then  solemnly  settled.  Pope  Gregory,  by  the  advice  of 
astronomers,  caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and  thrown  out  of 
the  current  year,  betv>^een  the  4th  and  15th  of  October. 
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Cicero  gives  the  following  account  in  a  letter  to  Liga- 
rius  himself. 

Cicero  to  Ligarius. 

"  I  would  have  you  to  be  assured  that  I  employ  my 
"  whole  pains,  labour,  care,  study,  in  procuring  your 
"  restoration  :  for  as  I  have  ever  had  the  greatest  af- 
"  fection  for  you,  so  the  singular  piety  and  love  of 
"  your  brothers,  for  whom,  as  well  as  yourself,  I  have 
"  always  professed  the  utmost  esteem,  never  suffer  me 
"  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  my  duty  and  service 
"  to  you.  But  what  1  am  now  doing,  or  have  done, 
*'  I  would  have  you  learn  from  their  letters,  rather 
"  than  mine ;  but  as  to  what  I  hope,  and  take  to  be 
"  certain  in  your  affair,  that  I  chuse  to  acquaint  you 
*'  with  myself:  for  if  any  man  be  timorous  in  great 
"  and  dangerous  events,  and  fearing  always  the  worst, 
"  rather  than  hoping  the  best,  I  am  he ;  and  if  this  be 
"  a  fault,  confess  myself  not  to  be  free  from  it ;  yet, 
*'  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November,  when,  at  the 
"  desire  of  your  brothers,  I  had  been  early  with  CcC- 
'*  sar,  and  gone  through  the  trouble  and  indignity  of 
"  getting  access  and  audience,  when  your  brothers 
"  and  relations  h^d  thrown  themselves  at  his  feet, 
*'  and  I  had  said  what  your  cause  and  circumstances 
"  required,  I  came  away,  persuaded  that  your  pardon 
"  was  certain ;  which  I  collected,  not  only  from  Cas- 
"  sar's  discourse,  which  was  mild  and  generous,  but 
"  from  his  eyes  and  looks,  and  many  other  signs,  which. 
"  I  could  better  observe  than  describe.  It  is  youi: 
"  part,  therefore,  to  behave  yourself  with  firmness  and 
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"  courage ;  and  as  you  have  borne  the  more  turbulent 
"  part  prudently,  to  bear  this  cahner  state  of  things 
"  cheerfully.  I  shall  continue  still  to  take  the  same 
"  pains  in  your  affairs,  as  if  there  was  the  greatest  dif- 
"  ficulty  in  them,  and  will  heartily  supplicate  in  your 
"  behalf,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  not  only  Caesar  him- 
"  self,  but  all  his  friends,  whom  I  have  ever  found 
"  most  affectionate  to  me.     Adieu.  *" 

While  Ligarius's  affair  was  in  this  hopeful  way,  Q. 
Tubero,  who  had  an  old  quarrel  with  him,  being  de- 
sirous to  obstruct  his  pardon,  and  knov/ing  Caesar  to 
be  particularly  exasperated  against  all  those  who, 
through  an  obstinate  aversion  to  him,  had  renewed 
the  war  in  Afric,  accused  him,  in  the  usual  form,  of 
an  uncommon  zeal  and  violence  in  prosecuting  that 
war,  Caesar  privately  encouraged  the  prosecution, 
and  ordered  the  cause  to  be  tried  in  the  forum,  where 
he  sat  upon  it  in  person,  strongly  prepossessed  against 
the  criminal,  and  determined  to  lay  hold  on  any  plau- 
sible pretence  for  condemning  liim  :  but  the  force  of 
Cicero's  eloquence,  exerted  with  all  his  skill  in  a  cause 
which  he  had  much  at  heart,  got  the  better  of  all  his 
prejudices,  and  extorted  a  pardon  from  him  agains' 
his  will. 

The  merit  of  this  speech  is  too  well  known,  to  want 
to  be  enlarged  upon  here  :  those  who  read  it,  will  find 
no  reason  to  charge  Cicero  with  flattery :  b{it  the  free 
spirit  which  it  breathes,  in  the  face  of  that  power  to 
which  it  was  suing  for  mercy,  must  give  a  great  idea, 

*  Ep.  hm.  6.  14. 
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of  the  art  of  the  speaker,  who  could  deUver  such  bold 
truths  without  offence  ;  as  well  as  of  the  generosity  of 
the  judge,  w^ho  heard  them  not  only  with  patience, 
but  approbation. 

"  Observe,  Caesar,"  says  he  **  with  what  fidelity  I 
"  plead  Ligarius's  cause,  when  I  betray  even  my  own 
"  by  it.  O  that  admirable  clemency,  worthy  to  be 
"  celebrated  by  every  kind  of  praise,  letters,  monu- 
"  ments !  M.  Cicero  defends  a  criminal  before  you, 
"  by  proving  him  not  to  have  been  in  those  sentiments 
"  in  which  he  owns  himself  to  have  been  :  nor  does 
"  he  yet  fear  your  secret  thoughts,  or,  w^hile  he  is 
"  pleading  for  another,  what  may  occur  to  you  about 
"  himself.  See,  I  say,  how  Httle  he  is  afraid  of  you. 
"  See  wdth  what  a  courage  and  gaiety  of  speaking 
"  your  generosity  and  wisdom  inspire  me.  I  will 
"  raise  my  voice  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  whole  Ro- 
"  man  people  may  hear  me.  After  the  war  was  not 
"  only  begun,  C^sar,  but  in  great  measure  finished, 
"  when  I  was  driven  by  no  necessity,  I  went  by  choice 
"  and  judgment  to  join  myself  with  those  who  had 
"  taken  arms  against  you.  Before  whom  do  I  say 
"  this  ?  why,  before  him,  who,  though  he  knew  it  to 
"  be  true,  yet  restored  me  to  the  repubhc,  before  he 
"  had  even  seen  me  ;  who  wrote  to  me  from  Egypt, 
*'  that  I  should  be  the  same  man  that  I  had  always 
"  been ;  and,  when  he  was  the  only  emperor  within 
"  the  dominion  of  Rome,  suffered  me  to  be  the  ofher; 
"  and  to  hold  my  laurelled  fasces,  as  long  as  I  thought 
Vol.  II.  R  b 
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"  them  v;orth  holding  *.  Do  you  then,  Tubero,  call 
*'  Ligarias's  conduct  wicked  ?  for  what  reason  ?  since 
"  that  cause  has  never  yet  been  called  by  that  name : 
"  some  indeed  call  it  mistake,  others  fear ;  those  who 
"  speak  more  severely,  hope,  ambition,  hatred,  obsti- 
"  nacy ;  or,  at  the  worst,  rashness ;  but  no  man,  be- 
"  sides  you,  has  ever  called  it  wickedness.  For  my 
"  part,  were  I  to  invent  a  proper  and>  genuine  name 
"  for  our  calamity,  I  should  take  it  for  k  kind  of  fata- 
"  lity,  that  had  possessed  the  unwary  minds  of  men  ; 
"  so  that  none  can  think  it  strange,  that  all  human 
"  counsels  were  over-ruled  by  a  divine  necessity.  Call 
*'  us  then,  if  you  please,  unhappy ;  though  we  can 
"  never  be  so,  under  this  conqueror  ;  but  I  speak  not 
"  of  us  who  survive,  but  of  those  w^ho  fell ;  let  them 
*'  be  ambitious ;  let  them  be  angry  ;  let  them  be  ob- 
"  stinate  ;  but  let  not  the  guilt  of  crime,  of  fury,  of 
"  parricide,  ever  be  charged  on  Cn.  Pompey,  and  on 
"  many  of  those  w^ho  died  with  him.  When  did  we 
*'  ever  hear  any  such  thing  from  you,  Caesar.^  or  what 
'*.  other  view  had  you  in  the  war,  than  to  defend  your- 
"  self  from  injury  ? — you  considered  it  from  the  first, 
"  not  as  a  war,  but  a  secession  ;  not  as  an  hostile,  but 
*'  civil  dissension:  where  both  sides  wished  well  to  the 
'*  republic  ;  yet,  through  a  difference,  partly  of  coun- 
"  cils,  partly  of  inchnations,  deviated  from  the  com- 
"  mon,  good :  the  dignity  of  the  leaders  was  almost 
"  equal ;  though  not  perhaps  of  those  who  followed 
*'  them  :  the  cause  w^as  then  dubious,  since  there  was 

*   Pro  Li^^ar.  ^. 
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*'  something  which  oile  might  approve  on  either  side ; 
**  but  now,  that  must  needs  be  thought  the  best,  which 
"  the  Gods  have  favoured ;  and,  after  the  experience 
"  of  your  clemency,  who  can  be  displeased  with  that 
"  victory,  in  which  ho  man  fell  who  was  not  actually 
**  in  arms  *?" 

The  speech  was  soon  mkde  public,  and  greedily 
bought  by  all :  Atticus  was  extremely  pleased  with  it, 
and  very  ihdustrious  in  recom^rs ending  it ;  so  that  Ci- 
cero says  merrily  to  hinl  by  letter,  "  You  have  sold 
*'  my  Ligarian  speech  finely  :  whatever  I  WTite  for  the 
*'  future,  I  will  make  you  the  publisher."  And  a- 
gain,  "  your  authority,  I  perdeive,  has  made  my  little 
"  oration  famous  :  for  Balbus  and  Oppius  write  me 
"  word,  that  they  are  wonderfully  taken  with  it,  and 
*'  have  sent  d.  copy  to  Caesar  f ."  The  success  which 
it  met  with,  made  Tubero  ashamed  of  the  figure  that 
he  made  in  it ;  so  that  he  applied  to  Cicero  to  have 
something  inserted  in  his  favour,  vnth.  the  mention  of 
his  wife  and  some  of  his  family,  who  were  Cicero's  near 
relations :  but  Cicero  excused  himself,  because  the 
speech  was  got  abroad  :  "  hor  had  he  a  mind,"  hs 
says,  "  to  make  any  apology  for  Tubero's  conduct  .t. 

*  Pro  Ligar.  6. 

•f  Ligariauam  praeclare  vendidisti.  Postliac  quicquid  scripscro^ 
tlbi  pri^conium  deferam.     Ad  An.  13.  12. 

Ligarianam,  ut  video,  praeclare  auctoritas  tua  commendavlt. 
Scripsit  enim  ad  me  Balbus  at  Oppius,  mirifice  se  probare,  ob  earn  • 
^ue  causani  ad  Ca^sarem  earn  se  cratiuntulam  misisse.     lb.  '19. 

:j:  Ad  Ligarianam  de  uxore  Tuberonis,  et  privigna,  neque  pos- 
sum jam  addcre,  est  enim  res  pervulgata,  neque  'ruberonfVa  vc<'  ■ 
defender?.     Mirifice  est  enim  (ptXxtu:^-.     lb.  20, 
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Ligarius  was  a  man  of  distinguished  zeal  for  the  li- 
berty of  his  country  :  which  was  the  reason  both  of 
Cicero's  pains  to  preserve,  and  of  Caesar's  averseness  to 
restore  him.  '  After  his  return  he  lived  in  great  confi- 
dence with  Brutus,  who  found  him  a  fit  person  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar ;  but,  happen- 
ing t6  be  taken  ill  near  the  time  of  its  execution,  when 
Brutus,  in  a  visit  to  him,  began  to  lament  that  he  was 
fallen  sick  in  a  very  unlucky  hour,  Ligarius,  raising 
himself  presently  upon  his  elbow,  and  taking  Brutus 
hy  the  hand,  replied  :  "  Yet  still,  Brutus,  if  you  mean 
"  to  do  any  thing  worthy  of  yourself,  I  am  w^ell  J  :" 
nor  did  he  disappoint  Brutus's  opinion  of  him,  for  w^e 
find  him  afterwards  in  the  list  of  the  conspirators. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Caesar  was  called  aw^ay  in 
great  haste  into  Spain,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  Pom- 
pey's  sons,  who,  by  the  credit  of  their  father's  name, 
were  become  masters  again  of  all  that  province  ;  and, 
with  the  remains  of  the  troops,  which  Labienus,  Va- 
rus, and  the  other  chiefs,  wlio  escaped,  had  gathered 
up  from  Afric,  were  once  more  in  condition  to  try  the 
fortune  of  the  field  with'  him :  where  the  great  danger, 
to  which  he  was  exposed  from  this  last  effort  of  a  bro- 
ken party,  shews  how  desperate  his  case  must  have 
been,  if  Pompey  himself,  with  an  entire  and  veteran 
army,  had  first  made  choice  of  this  country  for  the 
scene  of  the  war. 

:|:  Plutarch,  in  Brut. 
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Cicero  all  this  while  passed  his  time  with  little  sa- 
tisfaction at  home,  being  disappointed  of  the  ease  and 
comfort  which  he  expected  from  his  new  marriage  : 
his  children,  as  we  may  imagine,  while  their  own  mo- 
ther was  living,  would  not  easily  bear  with  a  young- 
mother-in-law  in  the  house  with  them.  The  son  e- 
specially  was  pressing  to  get  a  particular  appointment 
settled  for  his  maintenance,  and  to  have  leave  also  to 
go  to  Spain,  and  make  a  campaign  under  Cassar  ;  whi- 
ther his  cousin  Quintus  was  already  gone  :  Cicero  did 
not  approve  this  project  ;  and  endeavoured  by  all 
means  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  representing  to  him, 
that  it  would  naturally  draw  a  just  reproach  upon 
them,  for  not  thinking  it  enough  to  quit  their  former 
party,  unless  they  fought  against  it  too  ;  and  that  he 
would  not  be  pleased  to  see  his  cousin  more  regarded 
there  than  himself;  and  promising  withal,  if  he  would 
consent  to  stay,  to  make  him  an  ample  and  honoura- 
ble allowance  *.  This  diverted  him  from  the  thoughts 
of  Spain ;  though  not  from  the  desire  of  removing 
from  his  father,  and  taking  a  separate  house  in  the 
city,  with  a  distinct  family  of  his  own  :  but  Cicero 
thought  it  best  to  send  him  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
spend  a  few  years  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
polite  letters ;  and,  to  make  the  proposal  agreeable,  of- 


*  De  Hispania  duo  attuli  j  primura  idem,  quod  tibi,  me  vereri 
vituperationem  :  non  satis  esse  si  h:tc  arma  reliquissemus  ?  etiam 
contraria  ?  deinde  fore  ut  angeretur,  cum  a  fratrc  familiaritate  et 
omni  gratia  vinceretur.  Velim  jnagis  liberalitate  uti  mea  quanx 
sua  libertate.     Ad  Att.  12.  7. 
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fered  him  an  appointment  that  would  enable  him  to 
live  as  splendidly  as  any  of  the  Roman  nobility  who 
then  resided  there,  Bibulus,  Acidinus,  or  Messala  ^. — 
This  scheme,  was  accepted,  and  soon  after  executed  ; 
and  young  Cicero  was  sent  to  Athens,  with  two  of  his 
father's  freedmen,  L.  Tullius  Montanus,  and  Tullius 
Marcianus,  as  the  intendants  and  counsellors  of  his  ge- 
neral conduct,  while  the  particular  direction  of  his  stu- 
dies was  left  to  the  principal  philosophers  of  the  place ; 
and,  above  all,  to  Cxatippus,  the  chief  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic sect  f . 

In  this  uneasy  state  both  of  his  private  and  pubhc 
life,  he  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  most  cruel  afflic- 
tion, the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia;  which 
happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella;  whose 
manners  and  humour  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her. 
Cicero  had  long  been  deliberating  with  himself  and  his 
friends,  whether  Tullia  should  not  first  send  the  di- 
vorce ;  but  a  prudential  regard  to  Dolabella's  power 
and  interest  with  Ceesar,  which  was  of  use  to  him  in 
these  times,  seems  to  have  withheld  him  |.     The  case 


*  Pra^stabo  nee  Bibulum,  nee  Acidlnum,  nee  Messalam,  quos 
AtKenis  futuros  audio,  inajores  sumptus  facturos,  quam  quod  ex  eis 
inercecHbus  accipietur. .    lb,  32. 

f  L.  Tullium  Montanum  nosti,  qui  cum  Cicerone  profectus  est. 
It>.  52/53. 

Quanquam  te,  Marce  fili,  annum  jam  audlentum  Cratippum,  &c^ 
De  Oit".  I.  I.  it.  2.  2. 

X  Te  oivo  ut  de  hac  misera  cogites —melius  quidcm  in  pessimis 
nihil  fait  discidio — nunc  quidem  ipse  videtur  denunciarc — placet 
mihi  igitur,  et  idem  tibi  nuncium  remitti,  &c.  Ad  Att.  xi.  23. 
vid.  ib.  3.  . 

Qiyd  scri:^si  de  nuncio  rcinittcndo,  quce  sit  islius  vis  hoc   tem- 

■  TJore^ 
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was  the  same  with  Dolabella,  he  was  willing  enough- 
to  part  with  Tullia,  but  did  not  care  to  break  with 
Cicero,  whose  friendship  was  a  credit  to  him ;  and, 
whom  gratitude  obhged  him  to  observe  and  reverence ; 
since  Cicero  had  twice  defended  and  preserved  him  in 
capital  causes  f  :  so  that  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  divorce  was  of  an  amicable  kind  ;  and  executed 
at  last  by  the  consent  of  both  sides  :  for  it  gave  no  ap- 
parent interruption  to  the  friendship  betv/een  Cicero 
and  Dolabella,  which  they  carried  on  with  the  same 
shew  of  affection,  and  professions  of  respect  toward 
each  other,  as  if  the  relation  had  still  subsisted. 

Tullia  died  in  childbed,  at  her  husband's  house  j;  ; 
which  confirms  the  probability  of  their  agreement  in 
the  divorce :  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  she  died  in 
Rome  ;  where  Cicero  "  was  detained,"  he  says,  "  by 
"the  expectation  of  the  birth,  and  to  receive  the  first 
"  payment  of  her  fortune  back  again  from  Dolabella, 
^'  who  was  then  in  Spain  :  she  was  delivered,  as  it  was 
*'  thought,  very  happily,  and  supposed  to  be  out  of 
*'  danger  ;"  when  an  unexpected  turn  in  her  case  put 
an  end  to  her  life,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  her  fa- 
ther *. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  issue  of  this  birth,  which 


pore,  et  quae  concitatio  multitudinis,  ignore.  '  Si  metuendus  iratus 
est,  quies  tamen  ab  ilia  fortasse  nascetur.      Ep.  fam.  14.  13. 

f  Cujus  ego  salutem  duobus  capitis  judiciis  summa  conteiitlone 
defendi Ep.  fam.  3.  x. 

X  Plutarch  in  Cic. 

*  Me  Romie  tenuit  omnino  TuUIae  mere  partus :  sed  cum  ea, 
quemadraodum  spero,  satis  firma  sit,  teneor  tamen,  dum  a  Dpkib^jkt- 
procuratoribus  exigam  primam  pensionem. — Ep.  fam.  6.  18, 
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writers  confound  with  that  which  happened  three 
years  before,*  when  she  was  dehvered  at  the  end  of 
seven  months  of  a  puny  male  child  :  but  whether  it 
was  from  the  first,  or  the  second  time  of  her  lying  in, 
it  is  evident  that  she  left  a  son  by  Dolabella,  who  sur- 
vived her,  and  whom  Cicero  mentions  more  than  once 
in  i^s  letters  to  Atticus,  by  the  name  of  Lentulusf  : 
desiring  him  to  visit  the  child,  and  see  a  due  care^tak- 
en  of  him,  and  to  assign  him  what  number  of  servants 
he  thought  proper  |. 

Tullia  was  about  two  and  thirty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  death  ;  and,  by  the  few  hints  which  are 
left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been  an  excel- 
lent and  admirable  woman  :  she  was  most  affection- 
ately and  piously  observant  of  her  father  ;  and,  to  the 
usual  graces  of  her  sex,  having  added  the  more  solid 
accomplishments  of  knowlege  and  poUte  letters,  was 
qualified  to  be  the  companion,  as  well  as  the '  delight 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  justly  esteemed  not  only  as  one 
of  the  best,  but  the  most  learned  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of  such  a 
daughter,  in  the  prime  of  her  life,  and  the  most  com. 
fortless  season  of  his  own,  should  affect  him  with  all 
that  grief  which  the  greatest  calamity  could  imprint 
'   on  a  temper  naturally  t;imid  and  desponding. 


f  The  father's  names  were  Publius  Cornelius  Lentuhis  Dolabel- 
la ;  the  two  last  being  surnames  acquired  perhaps  by  adoption,  and 
distinguishing  the  different  branches  of  the  Cornelian  family. 

X  Velim  aliquando,  cum  erit  tuum  commodum,  Lentulum  pue- 
l-um  visas,  eique  de  mancipiis,  quse  tibi  videbitur,  attribuas — ad 
Att.  12.  28. 

Quod  Lentulum  invisis,  valde  gratum.     lb.  30  —  vid.  etiam  18,— 
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Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  philosophers  canie  from 
all  parts  to  comfort  him  ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  t;:u  e, 
except  of  those  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  in  his  own  fa- 
mily ;  for  his  first  care  was,  to  shun  all  company  as 
much  as  he  could,  by  removing  to  Atticus's  house ; 
where  he  lived  chiefly  in  the  library ;  endeavouring 
to  relieve  his  mind,  by  turning  over  every  book,  \^'hicli 
he  could  meet  with,  on  the  subject  of  moderating 
grief:  *  but  finding  his  residence  here  too  public,  and 
a  greater  resort  to  him  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired 
to  Astura,  one  of  his  seats  near  Antium  ;  a  httle  island 
on  the  Latian  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  covered  v/ith  woods  and  groves,  cut  out 
into  shady  walks ;  a  scene  of  all  others  the  fittest  to 
indulge  melancholy,  and  where  he  could  give  a  free 
course  to  his  grief.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  live  without 
"  the  speech  of  man  :  every  morning  early  I  hide  my- 
''  self  in  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  and  never  come  out 
"  till  the  evening  :  next  to  yourself,  nothing  is  so  dear 
"  to  me  as  this  solitude  :  my  vvhole  conversation  is 
*'  with  my  books ;  yet  that  is  sometimes  interrupted 


N.  B.  Mr  Bayle  declares  himself  surprised,  to  find  Asconius 
Paedia  so  ill  informed  of  the  history  of  Tullia,  as  to  tell  us,  that,  af- 
ter Piso's  death,  she  was  married  to  P.  Lentulus,  and  died  in  child- 
bed at  his  house  :  in  which  short  account,  there  are  contained,  he 
says,  two  or  three  lies.  But  Plutarch  confirms  the  same  account  ; 
and  the  mistake  will  rest  at  last,  not  on  Asconius,  but  on  Mr  Bayle 
himself,  who  did  not  reject,  from  the  authority  of  those  ancients, 
that  Lentulus  was  one  of  Dolabella's  names,  by  which  he  was  cal- 
led indifferently,  as  well  as  by  any  of  the  rest.  See  Bav].  Diction. 
Artie.  Tullia,  note.k. 

^  Me  mihi  non  defuisse  tu  testis  es,  nihil  enim  de  mtxrore  mi- 
nuendo  ab  ullo  scriptum  est,  quod  ego  non  donii  turc  lecrerim.  A*!. 
Att.  12.  14. 
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"  by  my  tears,  which  I  resist  as  well  as  I  can,  but  am 
"  not  yet  able  to  do  much  f ," 

Atticus  urged  him  to  quit  this  retirement,  and  di- 
vert himself  with  business,  and  the  company  of  his 
friends ;  and  put  him  gently  in  mind  that,  by  afflict- 
ing himself  so  immoderately,  he  would  hurt  his  cha- 
racter, and  give  people  a  handle  to  censure  his  weak- 
ness :  to  which  he  makes  the  following  answer. 

"  As  to  what  you  write,  that  you  are  afraid  lest  the' 
"  excess  of  my  grief  should  lessen  my  credit  and  au- 
*'  thority  ;  I  do  not  know  what  men  would  have  of 
'*  me.  Is  it,  that  I  should  not  grieve  ?  that  is  impos-. 
"  sible  :  or  that  I  should  not  not  be  oppressed  with 
"  grief?  who  was  ever  less  so  ?  when  I  took  refuge  at 
"  your  house,  was  any  man  ever  denied  access  to  me  ? 
"  or  did  any  one  ever  come,  who  had  reason  to  com- 
"  plain  of  me.^  I  went  from  you  to  Astura?  where 
"  those  gay  sparks,  who  find  fault  with  me,  are  not  a- 
"  ble  even  to  read  so  much  as  I  have  written  :  how 
"  well,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  yet  it  is  of  a  kind 
"  which  no  body  could  write  with  a  disordered  mind 
"  — I  spent  a  month  in  my  gardens  about  Rome ; 
*'  where  I  received  all  who  came  with  the  same  easi- 
"  n^ss  as  before.  At  this  very  moment,  while  I  am 
"  employing  my  whole  time  in  reading  and  writing, 
"  those,  who  are  with  me,  are  more  fatigued  with  their 

f  111  hac  solitudine  careo  ommum  colloquio,  cumque  mane  in  sil- 
vam  me  abstrusi  densam  et  asperam,  non  exeo  inde  ante  vesperum. 
Secundum  te,  nihil  mihi  amicius  solitudine.  In  ea  mihi  omnis  ser- 
mo  est  cum  Uteris  •,  eum  tamen  interpellat  fletus ;  cui  repugna 
Quoad  possum,  sed  adhuc  pares  non  sumus.     lb.  15. 
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"  leisure,  than  I  with  my  pains.  If  any  one  asks,  why 
"  I  am  not  at  Rome ;  because  it  is  vacation  time  : 
*'  why  not  in  some  of  my  villa's,  more  suitable  to  the 
"  season  :  because  I  could  not  easily  bear  so  much 
"  company.  I  am,  where  he,  who  has  the  best  house 
"  at  Baiae,  chuses  to  be,  in  this  part  of  the  year. 
"  When  I  come  to  Rome,  no  body  shall  find  any  thing 
^'  amiss,  either  in  my  looks  or  discourse :  as  to  that  chear- 
"  fulness,  with  which  we  used  to  season  the  misery  of 
"  these  times,  I  have  lost  it  indeed  for  ever ;  but  will 
"  never  part  with  my  constancy  and  firmness,  cither 
"  of  mind  or  speech,  6^c  J." 

All  his  other  friends  were  very  officious  likewise ,  hi 
making  their  compliments  of  condolence,  and  admi- 
nistering arguments  of  comfort  to  him :  among  the 
rest,  Caesar  himself,  in  the  hurry  of  his  affairs  in  Spain, 
wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  occasion,  dated  from  Hispa- 
lis,  the  last  of  April  *.  Brutus  vvrote  another,  so 
friendly  and  affectionate,  that  it  greatly  moved  him  f : 
Lucceius  also,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  WTiters  of 
that  age,  sent  him  two  ;  the  first  to  condole,  the  se- 
cond to  expostulate  with  him  for  persevering  to  che- 
rish an  unmanly  and  useless  grief  J  :  but  the  following 
letter  of  Ser.  Sulpicius  is  thought  to  be  a  master -piece, 
of  the  consolatory  kind. 

%  Ad  Att.  12.  40. 

*  A  Csesare  literas  accepi  consolatorlas,  datas  prid.  Kal,  Mail, 
Hispali.      Ad  Att.  13.  20.  -  ^ 

f  Bruti  litterEb  scriptas  et  prudcnter  et  amice,  multas  tamen  mi~ 
hi  iacrlmas  attulerunt.     lb.  I2.  13, 

J  Vid.  Ep.  fam.  5.  13,  14. 
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Ser.  Sulpicius  to  M.  T.  Cicero. 

"  I  was  exceedingly  concerned,  as  indeed  I  ought 
^  to  be,  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  daughter  Tulha  ; 
"  which  I  looked  upon  as  an  affliction  common  to  us 
*'  both.  If  I  had  been  with  you,  I  would  have  made 
*'  it  my  business  to  convince  you,  what  a  real  share  1 
"  take  in  your  grief.  Though  that  kind  of  consola- 
*'  tian  is  but  wretched  and  lamentable,  as  it  is  to  be 
"  performed  by  friends  and  relations,  who  are  over- 
**  whelmed  with  grief,  and  cannot  enter  upon  their  task 
"  without  tears,  and  seem  to  want  comfort  rather  them- 
"  selves,  than  to  be  in  condition  to  administer  it  to  o- 
"  thers.  I  resolved  therefore  to  write  to  you  in  short, 
"  what  occurred  upon  it  to  my  own  mind  :  not  that 
"  I  imagined  that  the  same  things  would  not  occur 
"  also  to  you,  but  that  the  force  of  your  grief  might 
"  possibly  hinder  your  attention  to  them.  What  rea- 
*'  son  is  there  then  to  disturb  yourself  so  immoderate- 
"  ly  on  this  melancholy  occasion  ?  consider  how  for- 
"  tune  has  already  treated  us :  how  it  has  deprived  us 
"  of  what  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  children  ;  our 
"  country,  credit,  dignity,  honours.  After  so  misera- 
"  ble  a  loss  as  this,  what  addition  can  it  possibly  make 
"  to  our  grief,  to  suffer  one  misfortune  more  ?  or  how 
"  can  a  mind,  after  being  exercised  in  such  trials,  not 
'*  grow  callous,  and  think  every  thing  else  of  inferior 
"  value  ?  but  is  it  for  your  daughter's  sake  that  you 
*'  grieve  "^  yet  how  often  nxust  you  necessarily  reflect, 
**  as  I  myself  frequently  do,  that  those  cannot  be  said 
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"  to  be  hardly  dealt  with,  whose  lot  it  has  been,  in 

*'  these  times,   without  suffering  any  affliction,  to  ex- 

"  change  life  for  death.     For  what  is  there  in  our  pre- 

"  sent  circumstances  that  could  give  her  any  great  in- 

"  vitation  to  live  ?  what  business  ?  what  hopes  ?  what 

"  prospect  of  comfort  before  her  ?  was  it  to  pass  her 

"  days  in  the  married  state,  with  some  young  man  of 

"  the  first  quahty  ?  (for  you,  I  know,  on  the  account 

"  of  your  dignity,  might  have  chosen  what  son-in-law 

*'  you  pleased  out  of  all  our  youth,  to  whose  fidelity 

"  you  might  safely  have  trusted  her,)  was  it  then  for 

"  the  sake  of  bearing  children,  whom  she  might  have 

"  had  the  pleasure  to  see  flourishing  afterwards,  in  the 

"  enjoyment  of  their  paternal  fortunes,  and  rising  gra- 

"  dually  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state,  and  using  the 

"  liberty,  to  which  they  w^ere  born,  in  the  protection 

"  of  their  friends  and  clients  ?  but  what  is  there  of  all 

"  this,  w^hich  was  not  taken  away  before  it  was  even 

"  given  to  her  ?  but  it  is  an  evil,  you'll  say,  to  lose  our 

**  children.     It  is  so;  yet  it  is  much  greater  to  suffer 

"  what  we  now  endure.     I  cannot  help  mentioning 

"  one  thing,  which  has  given  me  no  small  comfort, 

"  and  may  help  also  perhaps  to  mitigate  your  grief. 

*'  On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I  w^as  saiHng  from  ^gi- 

"  na  towards  Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate  the 

"  prospect  of  the  countries  around  me  :   ^gina  was 

"  behind,  Megara  before  me  ;  Piraeeus  on  the  right ; 

"  Corinth  on  the  left :   all  which  towns,  once  flunous 

"  and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned,  and  buried  in 

"  their  ruins  :   upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  think' 

"  presently  within  myself,  alas  I  how  do  we  poor  mor- 
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*'  tals  fret  and  vex  ourselves,  if  any  of  our  friends  hap- 
**  pen  to  die,  or  to  be  killed,  whose  life  is  yet  so  short, 
"  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many  noble  cities  lie  here 
"  exposed  t)efore  me  in  one  view  ?  Why  wilt  thou  not 
"  then  command  thyself,  Servius,  and  remember',  that 
"  thou  art  born  a  man  ?  Beheve  me,  I  was  not  a  little 
"  ct)nfirmed  by  this  contemplation  :  try  the  force  of  it, 
"  therefore,  if  you  please,  upon  yourself;  and  imagine 
"  the  same  prospect  before  your  own   eyes.     But  to 
*'  come  nearer  home  ;   when  you  consider  hovv^  many 
"  of  our  greatest   mien   have  perished  lately  at  once  ; 
*'  what  destruction  has  been  made  in  the  empire  ; 
"  what  havock  in  all  the  provinces ;  hov/  can  you  be 
"  so  miich  shocked  to  be  deprived  of  the  fleeting 
"  breath  of  one   little  woman  ?  who,  if  she  had  not 
"  died  at  this  time,  must  necessarily  have  died  a  few 
*'  years  after,   since  that  was  the   condition   of  her 
"  being  born.     But  rccal  your  mind  from  reflection? 
"  of  this  kind,  to  the  consideration   of  yourself;  and  . 
"  think  rather  on  what  becomes  your  character  and 
"  dignity  :  that  your  daughter  lived  as  long  as  life 
"  was  Vv'Orth  enjoying,  as  long  as  the  republic   stood  ; 
'*  had  seen  her  father  Pr^tor,  Consul,  Augur ;  been 
''.  married  to  the  noblest  of  our  youth  ;  had  tasted  e- 
'<i  very  good  in  life ;  and,  when  the  republic  fell,  then 
"  quitted  it :  what  ground  is  there  then,  either  for  you, 
"■  or  her,  to  complain  of  fortune  on  this  account  ?   In 
"  short,  do  not  forget  that  you  are  Cicero  ;   one,  who 
"  has  been  used  always  to  prescribe  and  give  advice  to 
'*  others ;  nor  imitate  those  paultry  physicians,  who 
"  pretend  to  cure  other  people's  diseases,  yet  are  not 
"  able  to  cure  their  own  ;  but  suggest  rather  to  your- 
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"  self  the  same  lesson,  which  you  Would  give  in  the 
"  same  case.  There  is  no  grief  so  great,  which  length 
**  of  time  will  not  alleviate  :  but  it  would  be  shameful 
"  in  you  to  wait  for  that  time,  and  not  to  prevent  it 
"  by  your  wisdom  :  besides,  if  there  be  any  sense  in 
"  the  dead,  such  was  her  love  and  piety  to  you,  that 
"  she  must  be  concerned  to  see  how  much  you  afflict 
"  yourself  Give  this  therefore  to  the  deceased ;  give 
"  it  to  your  friends  ;  give  it  to  your  country  ;  that  it 
*'  may  have  the  benefit  of  your  assistance  and  advice, 
**  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion.  Lastly,  since  for- 
**  tune  has  now  made  it  necessary  to  us  to  accommo- 
"  date  ourselves  to  our  present  situation  ;  do  not  give 
"  any  one  a  handle  to  think  that  you  are  not  so  much 
"  bewailing  your  daughter,  as  the  state  of  the  times, 
"  and  the  victory  of  certain  persons.  I  am  ashamed 
"  to  write  any  more,  lest  I  should  seem  to  distrust 
*'  your  prudence ;  and  will  add  therefore  but  one 
"  thing  farther,  and  conclude.  We  have  sometimes 
"  seen  you  bear  prosperity  nobly,  with  great  honour 
"  and  applause  to  yourself;  let  us  now  see,  that  you 
*'  can  bear  adversity  with  the  sapie  moderation,  and 
"  without  thinking  it  a  greater  burthen  than  you 
"  ought  to  do  :  lest,  in  the  number  of  all  your  other 
"  virtues,  this  one  at  last  be  thought  to  be  wanting. 
"  As  to  myself,  when  I  understand  that  your  mind  is 
"  grown  more  calm  and  composed,  I  will  send  you 
"  word  hov\^  all  things  go  on  here,  and  w^hat  is  the 

*'  state  of  the  province.     Adieu  *'." 

—  - 1-  -  ■*  11  f 

*  Ep.  hm.  4.  5. 
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His  answer  to  Sulpicius  was  the  same  in  effect  with 
yrhat  he  gave  to  all  his  friends  ;  "  that  his  case  was 
"  diiferent  from  all  the  examples  which  he  had  been 
"  collecting  for  his  own  imitation,  of  men,  who  had 
"  born  the  loss  of  children  with  firmness  ;  since  they 
"  lived  in  times  when  their  dignity  in  the  stafe  was 
''  able  in  great  measure  to  compensate  their  misfor- 
"  tune  :  but  for  me,"  says  he,  "  after  I  had  lost  all 
*'  those  ornaments  which  you  enumerate,  and  which 
"  I  had  acquired  with  the  utmost  pains,  I  have  now 
"  lost  the  only  comfort  that  was  left  to  me.  In  this 
"  ruin  of  the  republic,  my  thoughts  v/ere  not  diverted 
**  by  serving  either  my  friends  or  my  country  :  I  had 
"  no  inclination  to  the  forum ;  could  not  bear  the 
"  sight  of  the  senate  ;  took  myself,  as  the  case  in 
"  truth  was,  to  have  lost  all  the  fruit  of  my  industry 
"  and  fortunes :  yet  when  I  reflected  that  all  this  was 
"  common  to  you,  arid  to  many  others,  as  well  as  to 
"  myself;  and  was  forcing  myself  therefore  to  bear  it 
"  tolerably  ;  I  had  still  in  Tulha,  somewhat  always  to 
"  recur  to,  in  which  I  could  acquiesce  ;  and  in  whose 
*'  sweet  conversation  I  could  drop  all  my  cares  and 
"  troubles :  but  by  this  last  cruel  wound,  all  the  rest, 
"  which  seemed  to  be  healed,  are  broken  out  again  a- 
"  fresh  :  for  as  I  then  could  relieve  the  uneasiness 
"  which  the  repubhc  gave  me,  by  what  I  found  at 
"  honxe  ;  so  I  cannot  now,  in  the  affliction,  which  I 
"  feel  at  home,  find  any  remedy  abroad  ;  but  am  dri- 
"  Yen,  as  well  from  my  house,  as  the  forum ;  since 
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"  neither  my  house  can  ease  my  pubhc  grief,  nor  the 
"  pubhc  my  domestic  one  *." 

The  remonstrances  of  his  friends  had  but  httle  ef- 
fect upon  him  ;  all  the  rehef  that  he  found,  was  from 
reading  and  writing,  in  which  he  continually  employ- 
ed himself;  and  did  w^hat  no  man  had  ever  done  be- 
fore him,  draw  up  a  treatise^  of  consolation  for  himself; 
from  which  he  professes  to  have  received  his  greatest 
comfort ;  "  though  he  wrote  it,  he  owms,  at  a  time 
"  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  philosophers,  he  was  not 
"  so  wise,  as  he  ought  to  have  been :  but  I  did  vio- 
"  lence,"  says  he,  "  to  my  nature  ;  to  make  the  great- 
"  ness  of  my  sorrow  give  place  to  the  greatness  of  the 
"  medicine ;  though  I  acted  against  the  advice  of 
"  Chrysippus,  who  dissuades  the  application  of  any 
"  remedy  to  the  first  assaults  of  grief  f  "  In  this 
work  he  chiefly  imitated  Grantor,  the  academic,  who 
had  left  a  celebrated  piece  on  the  same  subject ;  yet 
he  inserted  also  whatever  pleased  him,  from  any  o- 
ther  author  who  had  written  upon  it  % ;  illustrating 


*  Ep.  lam.  4.  6.  it.  ad  Att.  12.  28. 

-f-  Feci,  quod  ante  me  nemo,  ut  ipse  me  per  literas  consolarer— • 
aiRrmotibi  nuUam  consolationem  esse  talem.  Ad  Att.  12.  14.  it. 
ib.  28. 

Quid  ego  de  consolatlone  dicara  ?  quce  mibi  quidem  ipsi  sane 
aliquantum  medetur,  cteteris  item  multum  illam  profuturam  puto. 
De  Div.  2.  I. 

In  consolationis  libro,  quern  in  medio  (non  enim  sapientes  era- 
mus)  moerore  et  dolore  conscriosimus  :  quodque  vetat  Chrysippuii, 
ad  recentes  quasi  tumores  animi  remedium  adhibere,  idtios  fecimus, 
naturaeque  vim  adtulimus,  ut  magnitudini  medicince  doloris  magiii- 
tudo  concederet.     Tusc.  Disp.  4.  29. 

X  Crantcrem  sequor.  Plin.  Praef.  Hist.  N. 

Ncqu# 

VoE.  U.  C  c 
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his  precepts  all  the  way,  by  examples  from  their  own 
history,  of  the  most  eminent  Romans  of  both  sexes, 
who  had  born  the  same  misfortune  with  a  remarkable 
constancy.  '  This  book  was  much  read  by  the  primi- 
tive fathers,  especially  by  Lactantius ;  to  whom  we  are 
obhged  for  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  it : 
for,  as  the  critics  have  long  since  observed,  that  piece, 
which  we  now  see  in  the  collection  of  his  writings^ 
under  the  title  of  Co/isolatior?,  is  undoubtedly  spurious. 
But  the  design  of  this  treatise  was,  not  only  to  re- 
lieve his  own  mind,  but  to  consecrate  the  virtues  and 
memory  of  Tullia  to  all  posterity :  Nor  did  his  fond- 
ness for  her  stop  here,  but  suggested  the  project  of  a 
more  effectual  consecration,  by  building  a  temple  to 
her,  and  erecting  her  into  a  sort  of  deity.  It  was  an 
opinion  pf  the  philosophers,  which  he  himself  constant- 
ly favoured,  and,  in  hispresent  circumstances,  particu- 
larly indulged,  "  that  the  souls  of  men  were  of  hea- 
**  venly  extraction ;  and  that  the  pure  and  chaste,  at 
"  their  dissolution  from  the  body,  returned  to  the  foun- 
*'  tain  from  which  they  were  derived,  to  subsist  eter- 
"  nally  in  the  fruition  and  participation  of  the  divine 
"  nature  ;  whilst  the  impure  and  corrupt  were  left  to 
"  grovel  below  in  the  dirt  and  darkness  of  these  infe- 
"  rior  regions."  He  declares,  therefore,  "  that,  as  the 
"  wisdom  of  the  ancients  had  consecrated  and  deified 
"  many  excellent  persons  of  both  sexes,  whose  temples 


Neque  -tamen  progreJior  longius,  quam  milil  doctlssimi  homines 
concedunt,  quorum  scripta  omnia,  qucecunque  sunt  in  earn  senten- 
tiam  non  legi  soUmi— sed  in  mea  etiam  scripta  transtuli.  Ad  Att. 
12.  21.  it.  22. 
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*'  were  then  remaining ;  the  progeny  of  Cadmus,  of 
"  Amphitryon,  of  Tyndaras ;  so  he  would  perform  the 
"  same  honour  to  TuUia,  who,  if  any  creature  had  ever 
"  deserved  it,  was  of  all  the  most  worthy  of  it.  I  will 
"  do  it,  therefore,  (says  he,)  and  consecrate  thee,  thou 
"  best  and  most  learned  of  women,  now  admitted  into 
*'  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  to  the  regard  and  venera- 
"  tion  of  all  mortals  *." 

In  his  letters  to  Atticus,  we  find  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  his  resolution,  and  im.patience  to  see  this 
design  executed  :  "  I  will  have  a  temple,"  says  he, 
"  it  is  not  possible  to  divert  me  from  it— if  it  be  not 
"  finished  this  summer,  I  shall  not  think  myself  clear 
"  of  guilt — I  am  more  religiously  bound  to  the  execu- 
''•  tion  of  it,  than  any  man  ever  was  to  the  perform- 
"  ance  of  his  vow  p''     He  seems  to  have  designed  a 


^  Non  enim  cmiiibus  iili  saplentes  arbitrati  sunt  eundem  cursum 
1:1  cceIuhi  patere.  Nam.  vitils  ct  sceleribus  contaminatos  deprimi  in 
tenebras,  atque  in  cccno  jacere  docuerunt  j  castos  autcm  animos, 
puros,  integtos,  incorruptos,  bonis  etiam  studiis  atque  artibus  expor- 
lltos,  leni  quodam  ac  facili  lapsu  ad  deos,  id  est,  ad  naturam  sui  si- 
milem,  pervolare.     Fragm.  Consolat.  ex  Lactantio. — 

Cum  vero  et  mares  et  foeminas  complures  ex  hominibus  in  deo- 
rum  numero  esse  videamus,  et  eorum  in  urbibus  atque  agris  augus- 
tissima  terapla  veneremur,  assentiamur  eorum  sapientise,  quorum  in- 
geniis  et  inventis  omncm  vitam  legibus  et  institutis  excultam  con 
stitutamque  habemus.  Quod  si  ullum  unquam  animal  consecran- 
dum  fuit,  illud  profecto  fuit.  Si  Cadmi,  aut  Ampliitryonis  proge 
nies,  aut  Tyndari,  in  coelum  tollcnda  fama  fuit,  huic  idem  honos 
certe  dicandus  est.  Quod  quidem  faciam  ;  teque  omnium  aptimam 
doctissimamque,  approbantibus  diis  ipsis,  in  eorum  coetulocatam,  ad 
opinioncm  omnium  mortalium  consecrabo.  lb. — vid.  Tusc.  Disp. 
1.  I.e.  xi.  12,  30,  31. 

f  Fanum  fieri  volo,  neque  mihi  erui  potest.  (Ad  Att.  12.  .36.), 
Rcdco  ad  Fanum,  nisi  hac  a-state  absolutum  crit—- scelere  me  libe- 

C  c  2  ratum 
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fabric  of  great  magnificence ;  for  he  had  settled  the 
plan  with  his  architect,  and  contracted  for  pillars  of 
Chian  marble,  with  a  sculptor  of  that  isle ;  where  both 
the  work  and  the  materials  were  the  most  esteemed  of 
any  in  Greece  f .  One  reason,  that  determined  him 
to  a  temple,  rather  than  a  sepulchre,  was,  that  in  the 
one'  he  was  not  limited  in  the  expence,  whereas,  in 
the  other,  he  was  confined  by  law  to  a  certain  sum, 
which  he  could  not  exceed,  without  the  forfeiture  of 
the  same  sum  also  to  the  public  :  yet  this,  as  he  tells 
us,  was  not  the  chief  motive,  but  a  resolution,  that  he 
had  taken,  of  making  a  proper  apotheosis  J.     The 


ratum  non  putabo.  (lb.  41.)  Ego  majore  religione,  quam  quis- 
quam  fuit  uUius  voti,  obstrictum  puto.     lb.  43.  t 

f  De  Fano  illo  dico — neque  de  genere  dublto,  placet  enim 
mibi'  Cluati-  (lb.  18.)  Tu  tamen  cum  Apella  Chio  confice  de 
columnis.'    (lb.  19.)  vid.  Plin.  Hist.  N.  36.  5.  6. 

X  Nunquam  mihi  venit  in  mentem,  quo  plus  insumtum  in  mo- 
numentum  esset,  quam  nescio  quid,  quod  lege  conceditur,  tantun- 
dem  populo  dandum  esse :  quod  non  magnopere  moveret,  nisi  nescio 
quomodo,  aXoyar,  fortasse.  Nollem  illud  ullo  nomine  nisi  Fani  ap- 
pellari.  (Att.  I2.  '^K,.')  Sepulcri  similitudinem  effugere  non  tam 
propter  poenam  legis  studeo,  quam  ut  maxime  assequar  oi^o&w<riv. 
lb.  36. 

This  fact  seems  to  confirm  what  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Wisdom  observes  on  the  origin  of  idolatry  j  that  it  was  owung  to 
the  fond  affection  of  parents,  seeking  to  do  honour  to  their  deceas- 
ed children.  "  The  father,"  says  he,  "  oppressed  with  an  unex- 
"  pected  grief  for  the  sudden  death  of  his  child,  after  making  an 
"  image  of  him,  began  to  w^orship  him  as  a  god,  though  he  was 
"  but  a  dead  man,  and  enjoined  certain,  rites  and  mysteries  to  his 
"  servants  and  dependents."  (Wisd.  xiv.  15.)  But  it  was  not 
Cicero's  real  thought  after  all  to  exalt  his  daughter  into  a  deity  . 
he  knew  it  to  be  absurd,  as  he  often  declares,  to  pay  divine  ho- 
nours to  dead  mortals  j  and  tells  us,  how  their  very  publicans  had 
decided  that  question  in  Boeotia :  for,  w^hen  the  lands  of  the  im- 
jBortal  Gods  were  excepted  out  of  their  lease,  by  the  law  of  the 
-  .  censors, 
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only  difficulty  was,  to  find  a  place  that  suited  his  pur- 
pose :  his  first  thought  was,  to  purchase  certain  gar- 
dens cross  the  Tiber,  which,  lying  near  the  city,  and 
in  the  public  view,  were  the  most  Hkely  to  draw  a  re- 
sort of  votaries  to  his  new  temple  :  "  he  presses  Atti- 
**  cus  therefore  to  buy  them  for  him  at  any  rate,  vs^ith- 
"  out  regard  to  his  circumstances;  since  he  would  sell, 
"  or  mortgage,  or  be  content  to  live  on  httle,  rather 
*'  than  be  disappointed :  Groves  and  remote  places," 
he  says,  "  were  proper  only  for  deities  of  an  establish- 
"  ed  name  and  religion ;  but,  for  the  deification  of 
"  mortals,  public  and  open  situations  were  necessary, 
"  to  strike  the  eyes,  and  attract  the  notice  of  the  peo- 
**  pie."  But  he  found  so  many  obstructions  in  all  his 
attempts  of  purchasing,  that,  to  save  trouble  and  ex- 
pence,  Attic  us  advised  him,  to  build  at  last  in  one  of 
his  own  villas ;  to  which  he  seem^ed  inclined,  lest  the 
summer  should  pass  without  doing  any  thing  :  yet  he 
was  irresolutes  till,  which  of  his  villas  he  should  chuse; 


censors,  they  denied  that  any  one  could  be  deemed  an  immortal 
God,  wiio  had  once  been  a  man  ;  and  so  made  the  land  of  Am- 
phiaraus  and  Trophonlus  pay  the  same  taxes  with  the  rest.  (De 
Nat.  Deor.  3.  19.)  Yet,  in  a  political  view,  he  sometimes  recom- 
mends the  w;orship  of  those  sons  of  men,  whom  their  eminent  ser- 
vices to  mankind  had  advanced  to  the  rank  of  inferior  gods,  as  it 
inculcated,  in  a  manner  the  most  sensible,  the  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  immortality  :  (De  Leg.  2.  xi.)  And,  since  a  temple  was 
the  most  ancient  w^ay  of  doing  honour  to  those  dead  who  had  de- 
served it,  (Plin,  Hi«t.  27.)  he  considered  it  as  the  most  effectual 
method  of  perpetuating  the  memory  and  praises  of  Tallia  :  and  was 
willing  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  popular  superstition,  ai^id.follow 
the  example  of  those  ancients,  who  had  poHsiied  and  civilized  hu-, 
man  life,  by  consecrating  such  patterns  of  virtue  to  the  veneration 
of  their  fellow  citizens.     Vid.  Mongault.  Not.  i.  ad  Att.  12.  18. 

Cc, 
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and  discouraged,  by  reflecting  on  the  change  of  mas- 
ters, to  which  all  private  estates  were  exposed,  in  a 
succession  of  ages ;  which  might  defeat  the  end  of  his 
"building,  and  destroy  the  honour  of  his  temple  ;  by 
converting  it  to  other  uses,  or  suffering  it  to  fall  into 
ruins  ^. 

But  after  all  his  eagerness  and  solicitude  about  this 
temple,  it  was  never  actually  built  by  him ;  since  we 
iind  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers ; 
which  could  not  have  been  omitted,  if  a  fabric  so  me- 
morable had  ever  been  erected  f .  It  is  likely,  that  as 
his  grief  evaporated,  and  his  m.ind  grew  more  calm, 
he  began  to  consider  his  project  more  philosophically; 
and  to  perceive  the  vanity  of  expecting  any  lasting 
glory  from  such  m.onuments,  which  time  itself,  in  the 

*  Sed  meunda  nobis  ratio  est,  quemadmodum  in  omni  muta- 
tione  dominorum,  qui  iriHumerabiles  fieri  possunt  in  infinita  poste- 
ritate — illud  quasi  consccratum  remanere  possit.  Equidem  jam 
nihil  egeo  vectigalibus,  et  parvo  contentus  esse  possum.  Cogito 
interdum  trans  Tiberimhortos  aliquos  parare,  et  quidem  ob  banc 
causam  maxime  j  nihil  enim  video  quod  tara  celebre  esse  posset. 
(Ad  Att.  12.  19.)  -De  hortis,  etiam  atque  etiam  te  rogo.  (lb. 
22.)  Ut  stepe  locuti  Gunius,  commutationes  dominorum  reformido. 
(lb.  36.)      Celebritatem  requiro.     lb.  37. 

f  Ccelius  Rhodiginus  tells  us,  that,  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  the  4th, 
there  was  found  near  Rome  on  the  Appian  way,  over  against  the 
tomb  of  Cicero,  the  body  of  a  woman,  whose  hair  was  dressed  up 
in  network  of  gold,  and  vrhich,  from  the  inscription,  was  thought 
to  be  the  body  of  Tullia.  It  vvas  entire,  and  so  well  preserved  by 
spices,  as  to  hsve  suffered  no  injury  from  time  j  yet  when  it  was  re- 
moved into  the  city,  it  mouldered  away  in  three  days.  But  this 
v/as  only  the  hasty  conjecture  of  some  learned  of  that  time,  which, 
for  want  of  authority  to  support  it,  soon  vanished  of  itself ;  for 
no  inscription  w?.3  ever  produced  to  confirm  it,  nor  has  it  been 
mentioned,  that  I  know  of,  by  any  other  author,  that  there  was  any 
sepulchre  of  Cicero  on  the  Appian  way— vid.  CseL  Rhod.  htc-- 
lion,  antiq.  1,  3.  c.  24. 
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course  of  a  few  ages,  must  necessarily  destroy :  it  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  as  he  made  no  step  towards  build- 
ing it  this  summer,  so  Cesar's  death,  which  happened 
before  the  next,  gave  fresh  obstruction  to  it,  by  the 
hurry  of  affairs  in  which  it  engaged  him  ;  and  though 
he  had  not  still  wholly  dropt  the  thoughts  of  it,  but 
continued  to  make  preparation,  and  to  set  apart  a 
fund  for  it  f ,  yet,  in  the  short  and  busy  scene  of  life, 
which  remained  to  him,  he  never  had  leisure  enough 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  : 

He  was  now  grown  so  fond  of  sohtude,  that  all  com- 
pany was  become  uneasy  to  him ;  and  when  his 
friend  Philippus,  the  father-in-law  of  Octavius,  hap- 
pened to  come  to  liis  villa  in  that  neighbourhood,  he 
was  hot  a  little  disturbed  at  it,  from  the  apprehension 
of  being  teized  with  his  visits  ;  and  he  tells  Attic  us, 
w^ith  some  pleasure,  that  he  had  called  upon  hini  only 
to  pay  a  short  compliment,  and  went  back  again  to 
Rome,  without  giving  him  any  trouble  J.  His  wife 
Publiha  also  wrote  him  word,  that  her  mother  and 
brother  intended  to  wait  upon  him,  and  that  she 
would  come  along  with  them,  if  he  would  give  her 
leave  ;  which  she  begged  in  the  most  earnest  and 
submissive  terms ; — but  his  answer  was,  that  he  was 
more  indisposed  than  ever  to  receive  company,  and 
would  not  have  them  come  :   and,  lest  they  should 


f  Quod  ex  istis  fructuosis  rebus  receptum  est,  Id  ego  ad  lUud 
fanum  sepositum  putabam.     Ad  Att.  15.  15. 

X  Mlhi  adhuc  nihil  prius  fuit  hac  soliludinc,  quam  vereor,  ne 
Philippus  tollat  :   heri  enim  vesperi  venerat.     lb.  12.  16. 

Quod  eiam  veritus,  non  obturbavit  Philippus  :  nam  ut  heri  mc 
e^^alutavit,  statim  P.omam  profectus  est.  lb.  18, 

Cc  4 
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come  without  leave,  he  desires  Atticus  to  watch  their 
motions,  andf  give  him  notice,  that  he  might  contrive 
to  avoid  them  *.  A  denial  so  peremptory  confirms 
what  PlutaFch  says,  that  his  wife  was  now  in  disgrace 
with  him,  on  account  of  her  carriage  towards  his 
daughter,  and  for  seeming  to  rejoice  at  her  death  :  a 
crime  which,  in  the  tenderness  of  his  affliction,  ap- 
peared to  him  so  heinous,  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  seeing  her  any  more ;  and,  though  it  was 
inconvenient  to  him  to  part  with  her  fortune  at  this 
time,  yet  he  resolved  to  send  her  a  divorce,  as  a  pro- 
per sacrifice  to  the  honour  of  Tullia  f . 

Brutus  likewise  about  this  time  took  a  resolution  of 
putting  away  his  wife  Claudia,  for  the  sake  of  taking 
Porcia,  Bibulus's  widow,  and  his  uncle  Cato's  daugh- 
ter;  -  But  he  was  much  censured  for  this  step  ;  since 
Claudia  '  had  no  stain  upon  her  character  ;  v/as  nobly 
born  ;  the  sister  of  Appius  Claudius  ;  and  nearly  al- 
lied to  Pompey  ;  so  that  his  mother  Servilia,  though 
Cato's  sister,  seems  to  have  been  averse  to  the  divorce, 
and  strongly  in  the  interests  of  Claudia,  against  her 
niece.    Cicero's  advice  upon  it  was,  that  if  Brutus  was 


*  Publilia  ad  in,e  scripsit,  matrem  suam  cum  Publilio  ad  me 
veiituram,  et  se  una,  si  ego  paterer ;  oral  muUis  ct  supplicibus  ver- 
bis ut   liceat,  et  ut  sibi  rescribam rescripsi,  me  etiam  gravius 

esse  affectum,  quam  turn,  cum  illi  dixissem,  me  solum  esse  vclle, 

quare  nolle  me  hoc  tempore  earn  ad  me  venire te  hoc  nunc  ro- 

go  ut  explores.     lb,  32. 

f  This  affair  of  Publilia's  divorce  is  frequently  referred  to, 
though  with  some  obscurity,  in  his  letters  j  and  we  find  Atticus 
employed  by  him  afterwards  to  adjust  with  the  brother  Publilius, 
^he  time  and  manner  of  paying  back  the  fortune.  Vid.  ad  Att. 
i3-34>47'   ^^'  ^' 
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resolved  upon  the  thing,  he  should  do  it  out  of  hand, 
as  the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  peoples  talking ;  bj 
shewing,  that  it  was  not  done  out  of  levity  or  complai- 
sance to  the  times,  but  to  take  the  daughter  of  Cato, 
whose  name  was  highly  popular  J  :  which  Brutus  soon 
after  complied  with,  and  made  Porcia  his  wife. . 

There  happened  another  accident  this  summer, 
which  raised  a  great  alarm  in  the  city ;  the  surpriz- 
ing death  of  Marcelius,  whom  Caesar  had  lately  par- 
doned. He  had  left  Mitylene,  and  was  come  as  far 
as  Piraseus,  on  his  way  towards  Rome  ;  where  he  spent 
a  day  with  his  old  friend  and  colleague,  Serv.  Sulpi- 
cius,  intending  to  pursue  his  voyage  the  day  follow- 
ing by  sea ;  but  in  the  night,  after  Sulpicius  had  tak- 
en leave  of  him,  en  the  twenty-third  of  May,  he  was 
killed  by  his  friend  and  client,  Magius,  who  stabbed 
himself  instantly  with  the  same  poignard :  of  which 
Sulpicius  sent  the  following  account  to  -^icero. 

Serv.  Sulpicius  to  M.  T.  Cicero. 

"  Though  I  know  that  the  news  w^hich  I  am  going 
*'  to  tell  you  will  not  be  agreeable,  yet  since  chance 
"  and  nature  govern  the  hves  of  us  all,  I  thought  it 
''  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact,  in  what 
'*  manner  soever  it  happened.     On  the  twenty-second 


t  A  te  expecto  si  quid  de  Eruto;  quanquam  Nicias  confcctum 
putabat,  sed  divortium  non  probari. — Ad  Ait.  13.  9. 

Brutus  si  quid— curabis  ut  sciam.  Cui  quidem  quam  primura 
agendum  puto,  pra3?ertim  si  statuit ;  sermunculum  cnini  cmnefn 
aut  restinxerit  aut  sedarit.     lb.  10. 
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"  of  May  I  came  by  sea  from  Epidaurus  to  Piraeeus, 
*'  to  meet  my  colleague  Marcellus,  and  for  the  sake  of 
"  his  company,  spent  that  day  with  him  there.  The 
"  next  dayj  when  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  with  de- 
"  sign  to  go  from  Athens  into  Boeotia,  to  finish  the  re- 
"  maining  part  of  my  jurisdiction,  he,  as  he  told  me, 
"  intended  to  set  sail  at  the  same  time  towards  Italy. 
"  The  day  following,  about  four  in  the  morning,  when 
*'  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Athens,  his  friend, 
"  P.  Postumius,  came  to  let  me  know  that  Marcellus 
*'  was  stabbed  by  his  companion,  P.  Magius  Cilo,  af- 
"  ter  supper,  and  had  received  two  wounds,  the  one 
*'  in  his  stomach,  the  other  in  his  head,  near  the  ear, 
*'  but  he  was  in  hopes  still  that  he  might  live  ;  that 
"  Magius  presently  killed  himself;  and  that  Marcellus 
"  sent  him  to  inform  me  of  the  case,  and  to  desire  that 
"  I  would  bring  some  physicians  to  him.  I  got  some 
"  together  immediately,  and  went  away  with  them 
*'  before  break  of  day  :  but  when  I  was  come  near  Pi- 
"  raseus,  Acidinus 's  boy  met  me^  with  a  note  from  his 
*'  master,  in  which  it  was  signified-,  that  Marcellus  died 
"  a  little  before  day.  Thus  a  great  man  w^as  murder- 
"  ed  by  a  base  villain ;  and  he,  whom  his  very  ene- 
"  mies  had  spared  on  account  of  his  dignity,  received 
"  his  death  from  the  hands  of  a  friend.  I  went  for- 
"  WT.rd,  however,  to  his  tent,  where  I  found  two  of  his 
^*  freedmen,  and  a  few  of  his  slaves ;  all  the  rest,  they 
*'  said, 'were' fled,  being  in  a  terrible  fright,  on  the  ac- 
"  count  of  their  master's  murder.  I  was  forced  to 
*'  carry  his  body  with  me  into  the  city,  in  the  same 
«'  litter  in  which  I  came,  and  by  my  own  servants, 
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**  where  I  provided  a  funeral  for  him,  as  splendid  as 
"  the  condition  of  Athens  would  allow.  I  could  not 
"  prevail  with  the  Athenians  to  grant  a  place  of  bu- 
"  rial  for  him  within  the  city ;  they  said,  that  it  was 
"  forbidden  by  their  religion,  and  had  never  been  in- 
"  dulged  to  any  man  :  but  they  readily  granted,  what 
"  was  most  desirable  in  the  next  place,  to  bury  him  in 
"  any  of  the  public  schools  that  I  pleased.  I  cliose  a 
'*  place,  therefore,  the  noblest  in  the  universe,  th^ 
"  School  of  the  Academy^  where  I  burnt  him ;  and 
"  have  since  given  orders,  that  the  Athenians  should 
'*  provide  a  marble  monument  for  him  in  the  same 
"  place.  Thus  I  have  faithfully  performed  to  him, 
^'  both  when  living  and  dead,  every  duty  which  our 
"  partnership  in  office,  and  my  particular  relation  to 
"  him,  required.  Adieu.  The  thirtieth  of  May  from 
"  Athens  ^." 

M.  Marcellus  was  the  head  of  a  family,  which,  for 
a  succession  of  many  ages,  had  made  the  iirst  figure  in 
Rome  ;  and  v/as  himself  adorned  with  all  the  virtues 
that  could  qualify  him  to  sustain  that  dignity,  which 
he  derived  from  his  noble  ancestors.  He  had  formed 
himself  in  a  particular  manner  for  the  bar,  where  lie 
soon  acquired  great  fame;  and,  of  all  orators  of  his 
time,  seems  to  have  approached  the  nearest  to  Cicero 
himself,  in  the  character  of  a  complete  speaker.  His 
manner  of  speaking  was  elegant,  strong-,  and  copious ; 
with  a  sweetness  of  voice,  and  propriety  of  action,  that 
added  a  grace  and  lustre  to  every  thing  that  he  said, 

*  Ep.  fam.  4.  12. 
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He  was  a  constant  admirer  and  imitator  of  Cicero  ;  of 
the  same  prmciples  in  peace,  and  on  the  sam.e  side  in 
war  ;  so  that  Cicero  laments  his  absence,  as  the  loss  of 
a  companion  and  partner  in  their  common  studies  and 
labours  of  life-.  Of  all  the  magistrates,  he  was  the 
fiercest  opposer  of  Caesar's  power,  and  the  most  active 
to  reduce  it :  his  high  spirit,  and  the  ancient  glory  of 
his  house,  made  him  impatient  under  the  thought  of 
receiving  a  master ;  and  when  the  battle  of  Pharsaha 
seemed  at  last  to  have  imposed  one  upon  them,  he  re- 
tired to  Mitylene,  the  usual  resort  of  men  of  learning  ; 
there  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  studious  retreat, 
remote  from  arms  and  the  hurry  of  Vv'ar  ;  and  deter- 
mined neither  to  seek  nor  to  accept  any  grace  from 
the  -  conqueror.  Here  Brutus  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
found  him,  as  he  gave  an  account  to  Cicero,  as  per- 
fectly easy  and  happy  under  all  the  misery  of  the 
times,  from  the  consciousness  of  his  integrity,  as  the 
condition  of  human  life  could  bear  ;  surrounded  with 
the  principal  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  and 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  :  so  that,  in  depart- 
ing from  him  tovv'ards  Italy,  "  he  seemed,"  he  said, 
*'  to  be  going  himself  into  exile,  rather  than  leaving 
**  Marcellus  in  it  *. 


*  Mlhi,  inquit,  Marcellus  satis  est  notus.  Quid  igitur  cle  illo 
judicas  ? — quod  habiturus  es  similem  tui — ita  est,  et  vehementer 
placet.  Nam  et  didlcit,  etomissis  cseteris  studiis,  id  egit  unum,  se- 
seque  quotidianis  commentationibus  acerrime  exercuit.  Itaque  et 
lectis  utitur  verbis  et  frequentibus  *,  et  splendore  vocis,  dignitate 
motus  fit  speciosum  et  illustre,  quod  dicitur  \  omniaque  sic  suppe- 
tiuit,  ut  ei  nullam  dccs-;e  virtutem  oratoris  putem.     Brut.  367. 

Dolebam, 
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Magius,  wlio  killed  him,  was  of  a  family  which  had 
borne  some  of  the  public  offices,  and  had  himself  been 
quaestor  *  ;  and,  having  attached  himself  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Marcellus,  and  followed  him  through  the  wars 
and  his  exile,  was  now  returning  with  him  to  Italy. 
Sulpicius  gives  no  hint  of  any  cause  that  induced  him 
to  commit  this  horrid  fact :  which,  by  the  immediate 
death  of  Magius,  could  never  clearly  be  known.  Ci- 
cero's conjecture  was,  that  Magius,  oppressed  with 
debts,  and  apprehending  some  trouble  on  that  scoi-e 
at  his  return,  had  been  urging  Marcellus,  who  was  his 
sponsor  for  some  part  of  them,  to  furnish  him  with 
money  to  pay  the  whole  ;  and,  by  receiving  a  denial, 
was  provoked  to  the  madness  of  killing  his  patron  f , 
Others  asssign  a  different  reason,  as  the  rage  of  jea- 


Dolebam,  patres  conscript!, —  illo  oemulo  atque  imitatore  studio- 
rum  mconim,  quasi  quodam  socio  a  me  et  comite  distracto — quis 
enim  est  illo  aut  nobilitate,  aut  probitate,  aut  optimarum  artium 
studio,  aut  innocentia,  aut  ullo  genere  laudis  prestantior  ?  Pro 
Marcel,  i. 

Nostri  enim  sensus,  ut  in  pace  semper,  sic  turn  etiam  in  bello 
congruebaiit.     lb.  6. 

Qui  hoc  tempore  ipso — in  hoc  commuiii  nostro  et  quasi  fatali 
maio,  consoletur  se  cum  coiiscientia  optimie  mentis,  turn  etiam  u- 
surpatione  ac  renovatione  doctrinte.  Vidi  enim  Mitylenis  nuper 
virum,  atque  ut  dixi,  vidi  plane  virum.  Itaque  cuiii  eum  antea  tui 
siniilem  in  dicendo  viderim  ;  tum  vero  nunc  doctissimo  viro,  tibl- 
que  ut  intellexi,  amicissimo  Cratippo,  instructum  orani  copia,  mul- 
to  vldebam  similiorem.  Brut,  ibid.  vid.  Senec.  Consolat.  ad 
Helv.  p.  79. 

*  Vid.  Pigh.  Annal.  A.  U.  691. 

f  Quanquam  nihil  habeo  quod  dubitem,  nisi  ipsi  Pvlagio  quae  fa 
crit  causa  amentice.     Pro  quo  quidem   etiam  sponsor    Sunii.  lactus 
est.     Nimirum  id  fuit.      Solvendo  enim   non   erat.     Credo  eum  4 
Marcello  petiiiise  aliquid,  et  ilium,  ut  crat,  constantius  rcspondis^. 
Ad  Att.  13.  10. 
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lousy,  and  the  impatience  of  seeing  others  more  favour- 
ed by  Marcellus,  than  himself  J. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Rome,  it  raised  a  ge- 
neral consternation  :  and,  from  the  suspicious  nature 
of  the  times,  all  people's  thoughts  were  presently  turn-- 
ed  on  Caesar,  as  if  he  were  privately  the  contriver  of 
it ;  ^nd,  from  the  wretched  fate  of  so  illustrious  a  citi- 
zen, every  man  began  to  think  himself  in  danger  : 
Cicero  was  greatly  shocked  at  it,  and  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  prelude  of  some  greater  evil  to  ensue  ; 
and  Atticus,  signifying  his  concern  upon  it,  advises  him 
to  take  a  more  particular  care  of  himself,  as  being  the 
only  consular  senator  left,  who  stood  exposed  to  any 
envy  ^,  But  Caesar's  friends  soon  ckared  him  of  all 
suspicion ;  as  indeed  the  fact  itself  did,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances came  to  be  known,  and  fixed  the  whole 
"guilt  of  it  on  the  fury  of  Magius. 

There  appeared  at  this  time  a  bold  im.postor,  who 
began  to  make  a  great  noise  and  figure  in  Italy,  by 
assuming  the  name,  and  pretending  to  be  the  grand- 
son of  Caius  Marius :  but,  apprehending  that  Caesar 
w^ould  soon  put  an  end  to  his  pretensions,  and  treat 
liim  as  he  deserved,  he  sent  a  pathetic  letter  to  Cicero, 
by  some  young  fellows  of  his  company,  to  justify  his 
claim  and  descent,  and  to  implore  his  protection  against 
the  enemies  of  his  family ;  conjuring  him,  by  their  re- 


X  Indignatus  aliquem  amlcorum  ab  eo  sibi  praeferri,     Val.  Max. 

*  Minlme  mlror  te  et  gravlter  ferre  de  Marcello,  et  plura  vereri 
periculi  genera-.  Quis  enim  hoc  timeret,  quod  neque  acciderat  an- 
tea,  nee  videbatur  natura  ferre,  ut  accidere  posset.  Omnia  igitur 
metueada,  &:c.     Ad  Att.  13.  10. 
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lation  ;  by  the  poem,  which  he  had  formerly  written 
in  praise  of  Marius ;  by  the  eloquence  of  L.  Crassus, 
his  mother's  father,  whom  he  had  likewise  celebrated, 
that  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of  his  cause : 
Cicero  answered  him  very  gravely,  that  he  could  not 
want  a  patron,  when  his  kinsman  Caesar,  so  excellent 
and  generous  a  man,  was  now  the  master  of  all ;  yet, 
that  he  also  should  be  ready  to  favour  him  *.  But 
Caesar,  at  his  return,  knowing  him  to  be  a  cheat,  ba- 
nished him  out  of  Italy  ;  since,  instead  of  being  what 
he  pretended  to  be,  he  was  found  to  be  only  a  farrier, 
whose  true  name  was  Herophilus  f . 

Ariarathes,  the  brother  and  presumptive  heir .  of 
Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  came  to  Rome  this 
year ;  and,  as  Cicero  had  a  particular  friendship  with 
his  family,  and,  when  consul,  had,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  conferred  upon  his  father  the  honour  of  the 
regal  title,  he  thought  proper  to  send  a  servant  ta 
meet  him  on  the  road,  and  invite  him  to  his  house  : 
but  he  was  already  engaged  by  Sestius,  whose  office  it 
then  was,  to  receive  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors 

*  Heri — quidam  urbani,  ut  videbantur,  ad  me  mandata  et  ii- 
teras  attulerunt,  a  C.  Mario,  C.  F-  C.  N.  multis  verbis  agere  me- 
cum  per  cognationera,  quse  mihl  secum  esset,  per  eum  Mariura, 
quern  scripsissem,  per  eloqueutiam  L.  Crassi  avi  sui,  ut  se  defen- 
derem.  Rescripsi, — nihil  ei  patrono  opus  esse,'quoniam  Caisaris, 
propiiiqui  ejus,  omnis  potestas  esset,  viri  optimi  et  hominis  libe- 
ralissimi  :    me  tamen  ei  fauturuin.     Ad  Att.  12.  49. 

f  Heropliilus  equarius  medicus,  C.  Marium  senties  Consulem 
Tivum  iibi  \'indicando,  ita  se  extulit,  ut  colouiie  veteranoruni  com^ 
plures  et  municipia  splendida,  collegisque  fere  omnia  patronum 
adoptarent — cfeterum  decreto  Ca^saris  extra  Italiani  releg^tus,  &c. 
Val.  Max,  9.  15. 
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at  the  public  expence  ;  which  Cicero  was  not  displeas- 
ed with,  in  the  present  state  of  his  domestic  affairs  : 
"  he  comes,"  says  he,  "  I  guess,  to  purchase  some  king- 
"  dom  of  Caesar,  for  he  has  not  at  present  a  foot  of 
"  land  of  his  own  J." 

Cicero's  whole  time  during  his  solitude  was  employ- 
ed ill  reading  and  writing  :  this  was  the  business  both 
of  his  days  and  nights  :  "  it  is  incredible,'*  he  says, 
"  how  much  he  wrote,  and  how  little  he  slept :  and  if 
"  he  had  not  fallen  into  that  way  of  spending  his  time, 
*'  he  should  not  have  known  what  to  do  with  him- 
"  self*."  His  studies  were  chiefly  philosophical,  which 
he  had  been  fond  of  from  his  youth,  and,  after  a  long 
intermission,  now  resumed  with  great  ardour ;  having 
taken  a  resolution,  to  explain  to  his  countrymen,  in 
their  own  language,  whatever  the  Greeks  had  taught 
on  every  part  of  philosophy,  whether  speculative  or 
practical :  "  For  being  driven,"  as  he  tells  us,  '*  from  the 
"  pubhc  administration,  he  knew  no  v/ay  so  effectual 
"  of  doing  good,  as  by  instructing  the  minds,  and  re- 
"  forming  the  morals  of  the  youth ;  which,  in  the  li- 
''  cence  of  those  times,   wanted  every  help  to  restrain 


%  Ariarathes,  Ar.iobarzani  fillus,  Roraam  venit.  Vult,  opinor, 
regnum  aliquod  emere  a  Csesare  :  nam,  quo  modo  nunc  est,  pedeni 
ubi  ponat  in  suo  non  liabet.  Omnino  eum  Sestlus  noster  parcchus 
publicus  Gccupavit  :  quod  quidem  facile  patior.  Veruntamen  quod 
mihi,  summo  beneficio  meo,  magna  cum  fratribus  illius  necessitudo 
est,  invito  eum  per  literas,  ut  apud  me   diver setur.     Ad  Att.  13. 

2. 

*  Credibile  non  est,  quantum  scribam  die,  quin  ctiam  noctibus. 
Nibil  enim  somni.      lb.  ?6. 

Nisi  mihi  hoc  venisset  in  mentem  scribere  ista  ncscio  qux^,  quo 
vertcrem  me  non  habercm.     lb.  10. 
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"  and  correct  them.  The  calamity  of  the  city,"  says 
he,"  made  this  task  necessary  to  me  :  since,  in  the 
"  confusion  of  civil  arms,  1  could  neither  defend  it  af- 
"  ter  my  old  way  ;  nor,  when  it  was  impossible  for  me 
"  to  be  idle,  could  I  find  any  thing  better  on  which  to 
"  employ  myself.  My  citizens  therefore  will  pardon, 
"  or  rather  thank  me,  that,  when  the  government  was 
*'  fallen  into  the  power  of  a  single  person,  I  neither 
"  wholly  hid,  nor  afflicted  myself  unnecessarily  ;  nor 
"  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  angry  at  the 
"  man,  or  the  times ;  nor  yet  flattered  or  admired  the 
"  fortune  of  another  so,  as  to  be  displeased  with  my 
"  own.  For  I  had  learnt  from  Plato  and  philosophy, 
"  that  these  turns  and  revolutions  of  states  are  natural; 
"  sometimes  into  the  hands  of  a  .t-u-,  sometimes  of  he 
"  many,  sometimes  .f  o-d  :  as  this  was  the  case  of  our 
"  own  republic,  so  when  I  was  deprived  of  my  former 
"  post  in  it,  I  betook  myself  to  these  studies,  in  order 
"  to  relieve  my  mind  from  the  sense  of  our  common 
"  miseries,  and  to  serve  my  country  at  the  same  time 
"  in  the  best  manner  that  1  was  able  :  for  my  books 
"  supplied  the  place  of  my  votes  in  the  senate,  and 
*'  of  my  speeches  to  the  people  ,  and  I  took  up  philo- 
"  sophy,  as  a  substitute  for  my  management  of  the 
"  state  f ." 

He  now  pubhshed,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  dialogue, 
a  book  which  he  called  B'.rtt.'sus,  in  honour  of  his 
deceased   friend;  where,  in  a  debate  of  learning,  he 


f  Divin.  2.  2. — de  Fin, 

Vol.  II.  D  d 
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did,  what  ke  had  often  done  in  contests  of  the  bar, 
undertake  the  defence  of  philosophy  against  Horten- 
sius,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  part  of  arraigning  it  f . 
It  was  the  reading  of  this  book,  long  since  unfortu- 
nately lost,  which  first  inflamed  St  Austin,  as  he  him- 
self somewhere  declares,  to  the  study  of  the  Christian 
Philosophy  :  and  if  it  had  yielded  no  other  fruit,  yet 
happy  it  was  to  the  world,  that  it  once  subsisted,  to 
be  the  instrument  of  raising  up  so  illustrious  a  convert 
and  champion  to  the  Church  of  Christ  J. 

He  drew  up  also  about  this  time,  in  four  books,  a 
particular  account  and  defence  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Academy;  the  sect  which  he  himself  followed,  be- 
ing, as  he  says,  of  all  others  the  most  consistent  with 
itself,  and  the  least  arrogant,  as  well  as  most  ele- 
gant ^'.  He  had  before  published  a  w^ork  on  the  same 
subject  in  two  books,  the  one  called  Catuhis,  the  o- 
ther  Lticullus  :  but  considering  that  the  argument  was 
not  suited  to  the  characters  of  the  speakers,  who  were 


f  Cohortati  sumus,  ut'maxiiiie  potuimus,  ad  philosophise  studiura 
^o  libro,  qui  est  inscriptus,  Hortensius — de  Div.  2.  T. 

Nos  autem  universce  philosphise  virtuperatoribus  respondimus  in 
Hortensio.     Tusc.  Dip.  2.  2. 

:j:  It  is  certain,  that  ail  the  Ladn  Fathers  made  great  use  of  6V- 
cero''s  writings 'y  and  especially  Jerome,  who  was  not  so  grateful  as 
Austin,  in  acknowledging  the  benefit  j  for,  having  conceived  some 
scruples  on  that  score  in  his  declining  age,  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
courage his  disciples  from  reading  them  at  all  j  and  declared,  thai 
he  kad  not  token  either  Cicero  or  Maro,  or  any  heathen  writer,  inf) 
his  hands  for  above  fifteen  years  :  for  which  his  adversary  Ruffinus 
rallies  him  very  severely.  Vid.  Hieron.  Op.  Tom.  4.  par.  2.  p.  414. 
it.  par.  T.  p.  288.  Edit.  Benedict. — 

*  Quod  genus  philosophandi  minime  arrogans,  maximeque  et  con- 
,stans,  et  elegans  arbitraremur,  qualuor  Academicis  llbris  ostendi- 
mus.     De  Divin.  2.  i. 
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not  particularly  remarkable  for  any  study  of  that  sort, 
he  was  thinking  to  change  them  to  Cato  and  Brutus : 
when  Attic  us  happening  to  signify  to  him,  that  Varro 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  inserted  in  some  of  his 
writings,  he  presently  reformed  his  scheme,  and  en- 
larged it  into  four  books,  which  he  addressed  to  Varro, 
taking  upon  himself  the  part  of  Philo,  of  defending 
the  Ftificiples  of  the  Academy,  and  assigning  to  Varro 
that  of  Antiochus,  of  opposing  and  confuting  them, 
and  introducing  Atticus  as  the  moderator  of  the  dis- 
pute. He  finished  the  whole  with  great  accuracy,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  present  worthy  of  Varro ;  "  and  if  he 
"  was  not  deceived,"  he  says,  "  by  a  partiality,  and 
*'  self-love,  too  common  in  such  cases,  there  was  no- 
"  thing  on  the  subject  equal  to  it,  even  among  the 
"  Greeks  f ."  All  these  four  books,  excepting  part  of 
the  first,  are  now  lost,  whilst  the  second  book  of  the 
first  edition,  wliich  he  took  some  pains  to  suppress, 
remains  still  entire,  under  its  original  title  of  Lucul- 
lus. 

He  published  likewise  this  year  one  of  the  noblest 
of  his  works,  and  on  the  noblest  subject  of  philosophy, 
his  treatise  called.  Be  Finibus,  or  of  { be  Chief  Good  and 

f  Ergo  illam  'AKahy-ix-Kv,  in  qua  homines,  nobiles  illi  quidem,  sed 
nuUo  modo  pbilologi,  niniis  acute  loquuntur,  ad  Varroiiem  traasfe- 
ramus — Catulo  et  Lucullo  alibi  reponemus. — Ad  Att.  13.  12. 

Quod  ad  me  de  Varrone  scrlpseras,  totam  Academlam  ab  homi- 
nibus  nobilissimls  abstuli  j  transtuli  ad  nostrum  sodale-m,  et  ex  duo- 
bus  libris  contuli  in  quatuor — libri  quidem  ita  exierunt.  (nisi  me 
forte  communis  (ptXavlicc  decipit)  ut  in  tali  genere  ne  apud  Grsecos 
quidem  quicquam  simile.     lb.  13.  vide  it.  ib.  16.  19. 
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Ill  of  Man  ^TTitten  in  Aristotle's  manner  J,  in  which 
he  explained,  with  great  elegance  and  pei*spicuity,  the 
seyeral  opinions  of  all  the  ancient  sects  on  that  impor- 
tant question.  "  It  is  there  required "  he  tells  us, 
**  what  is  the  chief  end  to  which  all  the  views  of  life 
"  ought  to  be  referred,  in  order  to  make  it  happy :  or 
"  what  it  is  which  nature  pursues  as  the  supreme 
"  good,  and  shuns  as  the  worst  of  ills  **."  The  work 
consists  of  five  books:  in  the  two  first,  the  Epicurean 
doctrine  is  largely  opened  and  discussed,  being  defend- 
ed hy  Torquatus,  and  confuted  by  Cicero,  in  a  confer- 
ence supposed  to  be  held  in  his  Cuman  Villa,  in  the 
presence  of  Triarius,  a  young  gentleman  who  came 
with  Torquatus  to  visit  him.  The  two  next  explain 
the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  asserted  by  Cato,  and  oppos- 
ed by  Cicero,  in  a  friendly  debate,  i^upon  their  meet- 
ing accidentally  in  LucuUus's  library.  The  fifth  con- 
tains the  opinions  of  the  old  Academy,  or  the  Peripate- 
tics, explained  by  Piso  in  a  third  dialogue,  supposed 
to  be  held  at  Athens,  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  his 
brother  Quintus,  his  cousin  Lucius,  and  Atticus.  The 
critics  have  observed  some  impropriety  in  this  last 
book,  in  making  Piso  refer  to  the  other  two  dialogues, 
of  which  he  had  no  share,  and  could  not  be  presumed 
to  have  any  knowledge  f .  But  if  any  inaccuracy  of 
that  kind  be  really  found  in  this,  or  any  other  of  his 


X  Quod  autem  his  temporibus  scripsl  'A^i^oliXnov  morem  habent — 
ita  confecl  qulnque  libros  yn^t  nXav — ib.  19. 

*  Turn  id,  quod  his  librls  quasritur,  quid  sit  finis,  quid  extremum, 
quid  ultimum,  quo  sint  omnia  bene  vivendi,  recteque  faciendi  con- 
silia  referenda.  Quid  sequatur  natura,  ut  summum  ex  rebus  expe- 
tendisj  quid  fugiat  ut  extremum  malorum.     -De  Fin.  i.  4. 
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works,  it  may  reasonably  be  excused  hj  that  multi- 
plicity of  affairs,  v,^hich  scarce  allowed  hiin  time  to 
write,  much  less  to  revise  what  he  wrote  :  and  in  dia- 
logues of  length,  composed  by  piece-meal,  and  in  the 
short  intervals  of  leisure,  it  cannot  seem  strange  that 
he  should  sometimes  forget  his  artificial,  to  resume  his 
proper  character,  and  enter  inadvertently  into  a  part 
which  he  had  assigned  to  another.  He  addressed  this 
work  to  Brutus,  in  return  for  a  present  of  the  same 
kind,  which  Brutus  had  sent  to  him  a  little  before,  a 
Treatise  ypon  Virtue  J. 

Not  long  after  he  had  finished  this  work,  he  pub- 
lished another  of  equal  gravity,  called  his  Tujiulan  Dis- 
puiaiions,  in  five  books  also,  upon  as  many  different 
questions  in  philosophy,  the  most  important  and  useful 
to  the  happiness  of  human  life.  Th^Jirst  teaches  us, 
"  how  to  contemn  the  terrors  of  death,  and  to  look  up- 
"  on  it  as  a  blessing  rather  than  an  evil :"  The  suond^ 
"  to  support  pain  and  affliction  with  a  manly  forti- 
"  tude :"  The  thirds  "  to  appease  all  our  complaints 
"  and  uneasinesses  under  the  accidents  of  life :"  The 
fourth^  "  to  moderate  all  our  other  passions :"  The,  fijtb, 
"  to  evince  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  make  man  hap- 
*•  py."  It  was  his  custom,  in  the  opportunities  of  his 
leisure,  to  take  some  friends  with  him  into  the  coun- 
try, where,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  with  idle 
sports  or  feasts,  their  diversions  were  wholly  specula- 
tive, tending  to  improve  the  mind  and  enlarge  the  un- 


f  VId.  Proefat.  Davis  in  Lib  de  finib. 
X  De  Finib.  i.  3. 
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derstanding.  In  this  manner  he  now  spent  five  days 
at  his  Tusculan  villa,  in  discussing  with  his  friends  the 
several  questions  just  mentioned  :  For,  after  employ- 
ing the  mornings  in  declaiming  and  rhetorical  exerci- 
ses, they  used  to  retire,  in  the  afternoon,  into  a  galle- 
ry, called  the  Academy,  which  he  had  built  for  the 
purpose  of  philosophical  conferences ;  where,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  he  held  a  school,  as  they  called 
it,  and  invited  the  company  to  call  for  any  subject  that 
they  desired  to  hear  explained ;  which,  being  proposed 
accordingly  by  some  of  the  audience,  became  imme- 
diately the  argument  of  that  day's  debate.  These  five 
conferences  or  dialogues  he  collected  afterwards  into 
writing,  in  the  very  words  and  manner  in  which  they 
really  passed,  and  published  therri  under  the  title  of 
his  Tusculan  Disputations,  from  the  name  of  the  villa 
in  which  they  were  held  *. 

He  wrote  also  a  little  piece,  in  the  way  of  a  funeral 
encomium,  in  praise  of  Porcia,  the  sister  of  Cato,  and 
wife  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Caesar's  mortal  enemy  ; 
which  shews  how  little  he  was  still  disposed  to  court 
the  times.  Varro  and  Lollius  attempted  the  same  sub- 
ject; and  Cicero  desires  Atticus  to  send  him  their  com- 
positions ;  but  all  the  three  are  now  lost,  though  Cice- 


*  In  Tusculano,  cum  essent  complur^s  mecum  fairiiliares — pone- 
re  jubebam,  de  quo  quis  audire  vellet  :  ad  id  aut  sedens  aut  ambu- 
lans  disputabam.  Itaque  dierum  quinque  Scholas,  ut  Graeci  appel- 
lant, in  totidem  libros  contuli.     Tusc.  Disp.  i.  4. 

Itaque  cum  ante  meridiem  dictioni  operam  dedissemus— post  me- 
ridiem in  ocade7}Liam  descendimus  j.  in  qua  disputationem  habitam 
non  quasi  narrantes  exponipius,  sod  eisdem  fere  verliis  ut  actum  dis- 
putatumque  est.     lb.  2.  3.  3.  3. 
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ro  took  the  pains  to  revise  and  correct  his,  and  sent 
copies  of  it  afterwards  to  Domitius  the  son,  and  Brutus ' 
the  nephew  of  that  Porcia  f . 

Caesar  continued  all  this  while  in  Spain,  pursuing 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  providing  for  the  future  peace 
and  settlement  of  the  province  ;  whence  he  paid  Cice- 
ro the  compliment  of  sending  him  an  account  of  his 
success  with  his  own  hand.  Hirtius  also  gave  him  ear- 
ly intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  two  bro- 
thers, which  was  not  disagreeable  to  him ;  for,  though 
he  was  not  much  concerned  about  the  event  of  the 
war,  and  expected  no  good  from  it  on  either  side,  yet 
the  opinion  v/hich  he  had  conceived  of  the  fierceness 
and  violence  of  the  young  Pompeys,  especially  of  the 
elder  of  them,  Cnseus,  engaged  his  wishes  rather  for 
Caesar.  In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  "  Hirtius,  (says  he,)  wrote 
"  me  word,  that  Sextus  Pompey  had  withdrawn  himself 
*'  from  Corduba  into  the  hither  Spain ;  and  that  Cnaeus 
*'  too  was  fled,  I  know  not  whither,  nor  in  truth  do  I 
"  care  J :"  And  this  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  all  the  republicans,  as  Cas$ius  him- 
self, writing  to  Cicero  on  the  same  subject,  declares 
still  more  exphcitly  :  "  May  I  perish,  (says  he,)  if  1  be 
"  not  solicitous  about  the  event  of  things  in  Spain,  and 
"  would  rather  keep  our  old  and  clement  master,  than 


f  Laudationem  PorciJe  tibi  misi  correctam  :  ac  eo  properavi ;  ut 
si  forte  aut  Domitio  filio  aut  Bruto  mltteretur,  haec  mitteretur.  Id 
iri  tibi  erit  commodum,  magnopere  cures  velim  ;  et  veliin  M.  Var- 
ronis,  Lolliique  mittas  laudationem.     Ad  Att.  13;  48.  it.  ib.  37, 

X  Hirtius  ad  me  scripsit.  Sex.  Pompeium  Corduba  exisse,  et  iu- 
gisse  in  Hispaniam  citeriorem  ;  Cnjjum  fugisiie  nescio  quo,  n'equf- 
eiiim  euro.     Ad  Att.  12.  ^7. 
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"  try  a  new  and  cruel  one.  You  know  what  a  fool 
"  Cnaeus  is;  4igw  he  takes  cru  ky  for  a  znrtue  y  how 
"  he  has  always  thought  that  we  laughed  at  him  :  I 
"  am  afraid,^  lest  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  re- 
"  pay  our  jokes,  in  his  rustic  manner,  with  the  sword  §." 

Young  Quintus  Cicero,  who  made  the  campaign  a- 
long  with  Cssar,  thinking  to  please  his  company,  and 
to  make  his  fortunes  the  better  among  them,  began 
to  play  over  his  old  game,  and  to  abuse  his  uncle  again 
in  all  places.  Cicero,  in  his  account  of  it  to  Atticus, 
says,  *'  there  is  nothing  new,  but  that  Hirtius  has  been 
"  quarrelling  in  my  defence  with  our  nephew  Quintus, 
"  who  takes  all  occasions  of  saying  every  thing  bad  of 
"  me,  and  especially  at  public  feasts;  and  when  he  has 
"  done  with  me,  falls  next  upon  his  father  :  He  is 
"  thought  to  say  nothing  so  credible,  as  that  we  are 
"  both  irreconcilable  to  Ca?sar;  that  CcEsar  should  trust 
"  neither  of  us,  and  even  bevv' are  of  me  :  This  v/ould 
*'  be  terrible,  did  1  not  see  that  our  king  is  persuaded 
"  that  I  have  no  spirit  left  *." 

Atticus  was  always  endeavouring  to  moderate  Cice- 
ro's impatience  under  the  present  government,   and 


§  Peream,  nisi  solicitus  sum  ^  ac  malo  vetevem  ac  cleiVientem 
dominum  habere,  quam  novum  et  crudelem  experiii.  Scis,  Cnae- 
'us  quam  sit  fatuus  j  scisquomodo  crudelltatem  virtutem  putet  j  scis, 
quam  se  semper  a  nobis  derisum  putet. 

Vereor,  ne  nos   rustice   gladio  velit  a^nf^vllri^icxi.       Ep.   Fam. 

*  Novi.sane  nihil,  nisi  Hirtium  cum  Qumto  acernme  pro  me  h- 
tigasse  •,  omnibus  eum  locis  facere,  maximeque  in  conviviis  •,  cum 
multa  de  me,  tum  redire  ad  patrem  :  Nihil  autem  ab  eo  tam  «|<07r/. 
^a?  dici,  quam  alienissimos  nos  esse  a  Caesaje  ;  fidem  nobis  haben^ 
Jam  non  esse  j  me  vero  cavenduro.  (pc^i^ovhv,  nisi  viderem  scire  Re- 
gem,  ipe  animi  nihil  habere.     Ad  Att.  13.  37. 
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persuading  him  to  comply  more  chearfally  witli  the 
times ;  nor  to  reject  the  friendship  of  C-icsar,  which 
^vas  so  forwardly  offered  to  him  :  ^Vnd,  upon  his  fre- 
quent complaints  of  the  slavery  and  indignity  of  his 
present  condition,  he  took  occasion  to  observe,  what 
Cicero  could  not  but  own  to  be  true,  "  that,  if  to  pay 
"  a  particular  court  and  observance  to  a  man  was  the 
"  mark  of  slavery,  those  in  power  seemed  to  be  slaves 
"  rather  to  him,  than  he  to  them  f ."  With  the  same 
view,  he  was  now  pressing  him,  am.ong  his  other  works, 
to  think  of  something  to  be  addressed  to  Caesar  ;  but 
Cicero  had  no  appetite  to  this  task  ;  he  saw  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  perform  it,  v,  ithout  lessening  his 
character,  and  descending  to  flattery ;  yet  being  ur- 
ged to  it  also  by  other  friends,  he  drew  up  a  letter, 
W'hich  was  communicated  to  Hirtius  and  Balbus,  for 
their  judgment  updn  it,  whether  it  w^as  proper  to  be 
sent  to  Caesar  ?  The  subject  seems  to  have  been  some 
advice  about  restoring  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  dissuade  him  from  the  Parthian  war, 
which  he  intended  for  his  next  expedition,  till  he  h^d 
finished  the  more  necessary  work  of  settling  the  state 
of  things  at  home.  There  w^as  nothing  in  it,  he  says, 
but  what  might  come  from  the  best  of  citizens.  It 
was  drawn  however  with  so  much  freedom,  that,  though 
Atticus  seemed  pleased  with  it,  yet  the  other  two  durst 
not  advise  the  sending  it,  unless  some  passages  were 
altered  and  softened,  Vv^hich  disgusted  Cicero  so  much, 


f  Et  si  mehercule,  ut  tu  intelligls,  magis   mihi  isti  scrvlunt,  /i 
observare  scrvirc  est.     Ad  Att.  13.  49. 
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that  he  resolved  not  to  write  at  all ;  and,  when  Atti- 
cus  was  still  urging  him  to  be  more  complaisant,  he 
answered  with  great  spirit  in  two  or  three  letters  J. 

"  As  for  the  letter  to  Caesar,"  says  he,  "I  was  al- 
"  ways  very  willing  that  they  should  first  read  it : 
"  for  otherwise  I  had  been  wanting  in  civility  to 
*'  them ;  and  if  I  had  happened  to  give  offence, 
*'  exposed  myself  also  to  danger.  They  have  dealt 
"  ingenuously  and  kindly  with  me,  in  not  concealing 
"  what  they  thought :  but  what  pleases  me  the  most 
*'  is,  that,  by  requiring  so  many  alterations,  they  give 
"  me  an  excuse  for  not  writing  at  all.  As  to  the  Par- 
'*  thian  war,  what  had  I  to  consider  about  it,  but  that 
*'  v/hich  I  thought  would  please  him  ?  for  what  sub- 
''  ject  was  there  else  for  a  letter,  but  flattery  ?  or  if  I 
"  had  a  mind  to  advise,  what  I  really  took  to  be  the 
"  best,  could  I  have  been  at  a  loss  for  words  ?  there 
"  is  no  occasion  therefore  for  any  letter :  for  where 
*'  there  is  no  great  matter  to  be  gained,  and  a  slip, 
"  thoup'h  not  great,  may  make  us  uneasy,  what  rea- 
'^,son  is  there  to  run  any  risk?  especially  when  it  is 
''  natural  for  him  to  think,  that  as  I  wrote  nothing  to 
''  him  before,  so  I  should  have  written  nothing  now, 
"  had  not  the  war  been  wholly  ended :  besides,  I  am 


X  Epistclam  ad  Ccesarem  mitti  video  tibi  placere — mihi  quidem 
]:oc  idem  maxiine  placuit,  et  eo  magis,  quod  nihil  est  in  ea  nisi  op- 
timi  civis  scd  ita  optimi,  ut  tempora,  quibus  parere  omnes  7roXt]tK6t 
pra^cipiur.t.  Sed  scis  ita  nobis  esse  visum,  ut  isti  ante  kgerent.  Tu 
io-itur  id  curabis.  Sed  nisi  plane  intelliges  iis  placere,  mittenda 
jS)n  est.  .  Ad  Att.  12.  51. 

De  epistoia  ad  Cajsarem,  K^^iy-x.  Atque  id  ipsum,  quod  isti  ai- 
v,nt  ilium  scribere,  se,  nisi  constitutis  rebus,  non  ituruni  in  Parthos^ 
idem  e^o  suadebam  in  ilia  epistol^.     lb.  13.  31. 
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"  Jlfraid  lest  he  should  imagine,  that  I  sent  this  as  a 
"  sweetner  for  my  Cato  :  in  short,  I  was  heartily  a- 
"  shamed  of  what  I  had  written  ;  and  nothing  could 
*'  fall  out  more  luckily,  than  that  it  did  not  please  *.'* 
Again,  "  As  for  writing  to  Caesar,  I  swear  to  you, 
*'  I  cannot  do  it :  nor  is  it  yet  the  shame  of  it  that  de- 
"  ters  me,  which  ought  to  do  it  the  most ;  for  how 
*'  mean  would  it  be  to  flatter,  when  even  to  live  is 
"  base  in  me  ?  but  it  is  not,  as  I  was  saying,  this 
*'  shame  which  hinders  me,  though  I  wish  it  did  ;  for 
"  I  should  then  be,  what  I  ought  to  be  ;  but  I  can 
"  think  of  nothing  to  write  upon.  As  to  those  ex- 
"  hortations,  addressed  to  Alexander,  by  the  eloquent 
*'  and  the  learned  of  that  time,  you  see  on  v»'hat 
"  points  they  turn  :  they  are  addressed  to  a  youth, 
"  inflamed  with  the  thirst  of  true  glory,  and  desiring 
"  to  be  advised  how  to  acquire  it.  On  an  occasion 
**  of  such  dignity,  words  can  never  be  wanting  ;  but 
"  what  can  I  do  on  my  subject  ?  Yet  I  had  scratch- 
"  ed,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  block,  some  faint  resem- 
"  biance  of  an  image  :  but  because  there  were  some 
*^  things  hinted  in  it,  a  little  better,  than  what  we  see 
*'  done  every  day,  it  was  disliked  :  I  am  not  at  all 
^*  sorry  for  it ;  for  had  the  letter- gone,  take  my  word 
*'  for  it,  I  should  have  had  cause  to  repent.  For  do 
*'  you  not  see  that  very  scholar  of  Aristotle,  a  youth  of 
*'  the  greatest  parts,  and  the  greatest  modesty,  after 
"  he  came  to  be  called  a  king,  grow  proud,  cruel,  ex~ 
'*  travagant  ?     Do  you  imagine,  that  this  man,  rahked 

*  Ad  Att.  13.  27. 
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"  in  the  processions  of  the  gods,  and  enshrined  in  the 
*'  same  temf)le  with  Romulus,  will  be  pleased  with 
"  the  moderate  stile  of  my  letters  ?  It  is  better  that 
"he  be  disgusted  at  my  not  writing,  than  at  v/hat  I 
"  write  :  in  a  word,  let  him  do  what  he  pleases ;  for 
*'  that  problem,  M^hich  I  once  proposed  to  you,  and 
*'  thought  so  difficult,  in  what  way  I  should  manage 
*'  him,  is  over  with  me  :  and  in  truth,  I  now  wish 
"  more,  to  feel  the  effect  of  his  resentment,  be  it 
"  what  it  will,  than  1  w^as  before  afraid  of  it  *."  "  I 
"  beg  of  you  therefore,"  says  he,  in  another  letter, 
"  let  us  have  no  more  of  this ;  but  shew  ourselves  at 
"  least  half  free,  by  our  silence  and  retreat  f." 

From  this  little  fact,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  on 
the  fatal  effects  of  arbitrary  po\Ver,  upon  the  studies 
and  compositions  of  men  of  genius,  and  on  the  re- 
straint that  it  necessarily  lays  on  the  free  course  of 
good  sense  and  truth  among  men.  •  It  had  yet  scarce 
shewn  itself  in  Rome,  when  we  see  one  of  the  greatest 
wits  which  that  .  republic  ever  bred,  embarrassed  in 
the  choice  of  a  subject  to  write  upon  ;  and,  for  fear 
of  offending,  chusing  not  to  write  at  all :  and  it  was 
the  same  power  which,  from  this  beginning,  gradual- 
ly debased  the  purity  both  of  the  Roman  wit  and 
language,  from  the  perfection  of  elegance  to  which 
Cicero  had  advanced  them,  to  that  state  of  rudeness 
and  barbarism,  which  we  find  in  the  productions  of 
the  lower  empire. 

*  Ad  An.  13.  28. 
f  Obsecro,   abjiclamiis  ista ,  et  semiliberi  saltern  simus  •,  quod 
assequemur  et  tacendo,  et  latendo — ib.  31. 
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This  was  the  present  state  of  things  between  Cae- 
sar and  Cicero  ;  all  the  marks  of  kindness  on  Csesar's 
part ;  of  coldness  and  reserve  on  Cicero's.  Caesar 
was  determined  never  to  part  with  his  power,  and 
took  the  more  pains,  for  that  reason,  to  make  Cicero 
easy  under  it :  he  seems  indeed  to  have  been  some- 
wliat  afraid  of  him  ;  not  of  his  engaging  in  any  at- 
tempt against  his  life ;  but  lest,  by  his  insinuations, 
his  railleries,  and  his  authority,  he  should  excite  o- 
thers  to  some  act  of  violence  :  but  what  he  more  e- 
specially  desired  and  wanted,  was  to  draw  from  him 
some  public  testimony  of  his  approbation  ;  and  to  be 
recommended  by  his  writings  to  the  favour  of  pos- 
terity. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  no  step  taken 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  but  more 
and  more  reason  every  day  to  despair  of  it,  grew  still 
more  indifferent  to  every  thing  else  :  the  restoration  of 
public  liberty  was  the  only  condition  on  which  he 
could  entertain  any  friendship  with  Caesar,  or  think 
and  speak  of  him  with  any  respect :  without  that,  no 
favours  could  oblige  him  ;  since  to  receive  them  from 
a  master,  was  an  affront  to  his  former  dignity,  and  but 
a  splendid  badge  of  servitude  :  books  therefore  were 
his  only  comfort ;  for  while  he  conversed  with  them, 

he  found  himself  easy,  and  fancied  himself  free. 

Thus  in  a  letter  to  Cassius,  touching  upon  the  misery 
of  the  times,  he  adds,  *'  What  is  become  then,  you'll 
*'  say,  of  philosophy  ?  Why,  yours  is  in  the  kitchen ; 
"  but  mine  is  troublesome  to  me  :  for  I  am  ashamed 
"  to  live  a  slave  ;  and  feign  myself  therefore  to  be  do- 
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"  ing  something  else,  that  I  may  not  hear  the  reproach 
"  of  Plato  ^." 

During  Caesar's  stay  in  Spain,  Antony  set  forward 
from  Italy,  to  pay  his  compliments  to  him  there,  or  to 
meet  him  at  least  on  the  road  in  his  return  towards 
home  :  but  when  he  had  made  about  half  of  the  jour- 
ney, he  met  with  some  dispatches,  which  obliged  him 
to  turn  back  in  all  haste  to  Rome.  This  raised  a  new 
alarm  in  the  city ;  and  especially  among  the  Pom- 
peians,  who  were  afraid  that  C^sar,  having  now  sub- 
dued all  opposition,  was  resolved,  after  the  example  of 
former  conquerors,  to  take  his  revenge  in  cool  blood 
on  all  his  adversaries ;  and  had  sent  Antony  back,  as 
the  properest  instrument  to  execute  some  orders  of 
that  sort.  Cicero  himself  had  the  same  suspicion,  and 
was  much  surprised  at  Antony's  sudden  return ;  till 
Balbus  and  Oppius  eased  him  of  his  apprehensions,  by 
sending  him  an  account  of  the  true  reason  of  it  f  : 
which,  contrary  to  expectation,  gave  no  uneasiness  at 
last  to  any  body  but  to  Antony  himself.  Antony  had 
bought  Pompey's  houses  in  Rome,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  all  their  rich  furniture,  at  Caesar's  auction, 
soon  after  his  return  from  Egypt ;  but  trusting  to  his 
interest  with  Caesar,  and  to  the  part  which  he  had 


*  Ubi  igitur,  inquies,  phllosophia  ?  Tua  quidem  in  culina  j  mea 
molesta  est.  Pudet  enim  servire.  Itaque  faclome  alias  res  agere, 
ne  convicium  Platonis  audiara.     Ep.  fam.  15.  18. 

f  Heri  cum  ex  aliorum  literis  cognovissem  dc  Antonii  adventu, 
admiratus  sum  nihil  esse  in  tuis.     Ad  Att.  12.  18. 

De  Antonio  Balbus  quoqne  ad  me  cum  Oppio  conscripsit,  idque 
tibi  placuisse,  ne  perturbarer.     lUis  egi  gratias. — ib.  19. 
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borne  in  advancing  him  to  his  power,  never  dreamt 
of  being  obliged  to  pay  for  them  ;  but  Caesar,  being 
disgusted  by  the  account  of  his  debauches  and  extra- 
vagancies in  Italy,  and  resolved  to  shew  himself  the 
sole  master,  nor  suffer  any  contradiction  to  his  will, 
sent  peremptory  orders  to  L.  Plancus,  the  praetor,  to 
require  immediate  payment  of  Antony,  or  else  to  levy 
the  money  upon  his  sureties,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
their  bond.     This  was  the  cause  of  his  quick  return, 
to  prevent  that  disgrace  from  falhng  upon  him,  and 
find  some  means  of  complying  with  Caesar's  com- 
mands :  it  provoked  him  however  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
in  the  height  of  his  resentment,  he  is  said  to  have  en- 
tered  into  a  design  of  taking  away  Caesar's  life ;  of 
which  Caesar  himself  complained  openly  in  the  se- 
nate J. 

The  war  being  ended  in  Spain,  by  the  death  of 
Cna?us  Pompey,  and  th^  flight  of  Sextus,  Caesar  finish- 
ed his  answer  to  Cicero's  Cato,  in  two  books,  w^hich  he 
sent  immediately  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  published. 
This  gave  Cicero  at  last  the  argument  of  a  letter  to 
him,  to  return  thanks  for  the  great  civility  with  whicli 
he  had  treated  him  in  that  piece  ;  and  to  pay  hiscom- 
plim.ents  likewise,  in  his  turn,  upon  the  elegance  of  the 


J   Appellatus  es  de  pecunia,  quara  pro  demo,  pro  bortis,  pro  sec - 

tione  debebas. —  et  ad  te  et  ad  pr&edes  tuos  milltes  misit (Phil. 

2.  29.)  Idcirco  urbcm  terrore  nocturno,  Italian!  mul tor um  dierum 
metu  perturbasti — ne  L.  Plancus  prtedes  tuos  venderet — (ib.  31.) 
Quin  his  ipsis  teiiiporibus  domi  Ca.'saris  percussor  ab  isto  missus,  dt- 
pr<;hensus  dicebatur  esse  cum  sica.  De  quo  C;t?ar  in  sfiv^n:.  ;i ■';-:*  ;- 
ill  te  invehcns,  questus  eit— ib.  29. 
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composition.^  This  letter  was  comrnunicated  again  to 
Balbus  and  Oppiiis,  who  declared  themselves  extreme- 
ly pleased  with  it,  and  forwarded  it  directly  to  C^sar. 
In  Cicero's  account  of  it  to  Attic  us,  '*  I  forgot,"  says 
he,  "  to  send  you  a  copy  of  what  I  wrote  to  Caesar  : 
"  not  for  the  reason,  which  you  suspect,  that  I  was  a- 
"  sh'am.ed  to  let  you  see  how  well  I  could  flatter  :  for 
*'  in  truth,  I  wrote  to  him  no  otherwise  than  as  if  I  was 
"  writing  to  an  equal ;  for  I  really  have  a  good  opi- 
*'•  nion  of  his  two  books,  as  I  told  you,  when  we  were 
*'  together  ;  and  wrote  therefore  both  without  flatter- 
*'  ing  him  ;  and  yet  so,  that  he  will  read  nothing,  I 
"  believe,  with  more  pleasure  §." 


A.  Urb;  708.    Cic.  62.    Coss.— Q^Fabius  Maximus.    C.  Trebonius. 

C^SAR  returned  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber ;  when,  divesting  himself  of  the  consulship,  he  con- 
ferred it  on  Q.  Fabius  Maxim.us,  and  C.  Trebonius, 
for  the  three  remaining  months  of  the  year  *.     His 

5  Conscripsi  de  his  libris  epistolam  Ctesari,  quae  deferretur  ad 
Dolabellam  :  sed  ejus  exemplum  misi  ad  Balbum  et  Oppium,  scrip- 
sique  ad  eos,  ut  turn,  deferri  ad  Dolabellam  juberent  meas  literas, 
si  ipsi  exemplum  probassent  j  ita  mihi  rescripserunt,  nihil  unquam 
sc  legisse  melius.     Ad  Att.  13.  50. 

Ad  Csesarem  quam  misi  epistolam,  ejus  exemplum  fugit  me  turn 
tibl  mittere  j  nee  Id  fuit  quod  suspicaiis,  ut  me  puderet  tui — nee 
mehercule  scrlpsi  aliter,  ac  si  Tr^og  JVev  ofAOicv  que  scriberem.  Eene 
enim  existimo  de  illis  libris,  ut  tibi  coram.  Itaque  scripsi  et  ixoAof- 
fcivTcog,  et  tam.ensic,  ut  nihil  eum  existimem  lecturum  libentius.  lb, 

5^-  .       •  ...... 

*  Utroque  anno  binos  consul es  substituit  sibi  m  ternos  novissi- 

mosjnenses.     Suet.  J.  Cocs.  76. 
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first  care,  after  bis  arrival,  was  to  entertair*.   the  tity 
with  the  most  splendid  triumph  which  Rome  had  ever 
seen  :  but  tlie  people,  instead  of  admiring  and  applaud- 
ing it,  as  he  expected,  were  sullen  and  silent ;   consi- 
dering it,  as  it  really  was,  a  triumph  over  themselves ; 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  best  and  noblest  flimilies  of  the  repubhc. 
They  had  before  given  the  same  proof  of  their  discon- 
tent at  the  Circensian  games ;  where  Cdesar's  statue, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Vv-as  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion along  with  those  of  the  gods  :  for  they  gave  none 
of  their  usual  acclamations  to  the  favourite  deities,  as 
they  passed,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  give  thenl 
to  Caesar.     Atticus  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Cicero, 
who  says,  in  answer  to  him,  "  Your  letter  was  agree^ 
"  able,  though  the  shew  was  so  sad— the  people  how- 
**  ever  behaved  bravely,  who  would  not  clap  even  the 
''  goddess  Victory,  for  the  sake  of  so  bad  a  neigh- 
"  hour*."     Caesar  however,  to  m.ake  amends  for   the 
unpopularity  of  his  triumph,  and  to  put  the  people  in- 
to good  hum.our,  entertained  the  whole  city  soon  after 
with  something  more  substantial  than  shews ;  two  pub^ 
lie  dinners,  with  plenty  of  the  most  esteemed  and  cost-^ 
ly  wines  of  Chios  and  Falernum  f . 


*   Suaves  tuas  literas  !   ets;  acer'Da  pompp. — populum  vcro  prx 
clamm,  quod  propter  tarn  mdum  vicinum,  ne  Victori^e  quidcm  plo- 
ditur.     Ad  Att.  13.  44. 

f  Quid  non  et  Cfesjh:  Dictator  triumphi  sul  coena  viiu  Fa'lemi 
amphoras,  Chii  cad.:>s  in  convlvia  distribuit  ?  idem  in  Hlspanienyi 
triumpho  Chlumet  ialernum  dcdit.     Plin    Hist.  14.  15. 

Adjecit  post  Hispaniensem  victoriani  duo  pvaudia.     Sircton..^8- 

Vol.  II.  £  e 
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Soon  after  Caesar's  triumph,  the  consul  Fabius,  one 
of  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  was  allowed  to  triumph  too, 
for  the  reduction  of  some  parts  of  that  province  which 
had  revolted  :  but  the  magniiicenee  of  Caesar's  made 
Fabius's  triumph  appear  contemptible  ;  for  his  models 
of  the  conquered  towns,  which  were  always  a  part  of 
the  shew,  being  made  only  of  wood,  when  Caesar's  were 
of  silver  or  ivory,  Chrysippus  merrily  called  them  the 
cases  only  of  Caesar's  towns  §. 

Cicero  resided  generally  in  the  country,  and  with- 
drew himself  wholly  from  the  senate  *  :  but,  on  Cae- 
sar's approach  towards  Rome,  Lepidus  began  to  press 
him  by  repeated  letters,  to  come  and  give  them  his 
assistance^  assuring  him,  that  both  he  and  Ccesar  would 
take  it  very  kindly  of  him.  He  could  not  guess,  for 
what  particular  service  they  wanted  him,  except  the 
dedication  of  some  temple,  to  which  the  presence  of 
three  augurs  w^as  necessary  f.  But  whatever  it  was, 
as  his  friends  had  long  been  urging  the  same  advice^ 
and  persuading  him  to  return  to  public  affairs,  he  con- 
sented at  last,  to  quit  his  retirement  and  come  to  the 
city ;  where,  soon  after  Caesar's  arrival,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  employing  his  authority  and  eloquence, 


§  Ut  Chrysippus,  cum  in  triumpho  Ccesaris  eborea  oppida  essent 
transliita,  et  post  dies  paucos  Fabii  Maximi  lignea,  thccas  esse  op- 
pidorum  Csesaris  dixit.     Quintil,  6.  3.  •   Die.  234. 

*  Gum  his  tempoiibus  non  sar.e  in  senatum  ventitarem — Ep. 
fam.  13.  77. 

f  Ecce  tibi,  orat  Lepidus,  ut  veniam.  Opinor  augures  nil  ha- 
bere ad  "templum  eflfandum.     Ad  Att.  13.  42. 

Lepidus  ad  me  heri — liter  as  mi^t.  Rogat  magnopere  ut  sim 
Kalend.  in  senatu,  me  et  sibi  et  Ciesari  vehementer  gratum  esse  fac- 
tur'um — ib.  47,  ,  . 
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where  he  exerted  them  always  with  the  greatest  plea^ 
sure,  in  the  service  and  defence  of  an  old  friend,  king 
Deiotarus. 

This  prince  had  already  been  deprived  by  Ccesar  of 
part  of  his  dominions,  for  his  adherence  to  Pompey, 
and  was  now  in  danger  of  losing  the  rest,  from  an  ac- 
cusation preferred  against  him  by  his  grandson,  of  a 
design  pretended  to  have  been  formed  by  him  against 
Caesar's  life,  when  Caesar  was  entertained  at  his  house, 
four  years  before,  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  The 
charge  was  groundless  and  ridiculous ;  but,  under  his 
present  disgrace,  any  charge  was  sufticient  to  ruin  him; 
and  Caesar's  countenancing  it  so  far,  as  to  receive  and 
hear  it,  shewed  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  king; 
and  that  he  v/anted  only  a  pretence  for  stripping  him 
of  all  that  remained  to  him.  Brutus  likewise  interest- 
ed himself  very  warmly  in  the  same  cause  ;  and  when 
he  went  to  meet  Caesar,  on  his  road  from  Spain,  made 
an  oration  to  him  at  Nicasa,  in  favour  of  Deiotarus, 
with  a  freedom  which  startled  Caesar,  and  gave  him 
occasion  to  reflect,  on  what  he  had  not  perceived  so 
clearly  before,  the  invincible  fierceness  and  vehemence 
of  Brutus's  temper  f .  The  present  trial  was  held  in 
Caesar's  house ;  where  Cicero  so  manifestly  exposed 
the  malice  of  the  accuser,  and  the  innocence  of  the  ac- 


t  Ad  Att.  14.  I.  The  Jesuits,  Catrou  and  Rouille,  take  Nicrea, 
where  Brutus  made  this  speech,  to  be  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  Deio- 
tarus's  kingdom  :  but  it  v^-as  a  city  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  still  cal 
led  Nice,  where  Brutus  met  C?esar  on  his  last  return  from  Spain, 
and  when  he  was  not  able  to  prevail  for  Deiotarus,  Cicero  Avas  for 
ced  to  undertake  the  cause  as  soon  as  Cicsar  carae  to  Rome.  Viri. 
Hist.  Tom.  17.  p.  91.  note. 

Kc.  2 
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cused,  that  C^sar,  being  determined  not  to  acquit,  yet 
ashamed  to  condemn  him,  chose  the  expedient  of  re- 
serving his  sentence  to  farther  deliberation,  till  he 
should  go  in  person  into  the  east,  and  inform  himself 
of  the  whole  "affair  upon  the  spot.  Cicero  says,  "  that 
"  Deiotarus,  neither  present  nor  absent^  could  ever  ob^ 
*'  tain  any  favour  or  equity  from  C^sar :  and  that  as 
"  oft  as  he  pleaded  for  him,  which  he  was  always  ready 
"  to  do,  he  could  never  persuade  Caesar,  to  think  any 
"  thing  reasonable  that  he  asked  for  him  §."  He  sent 
a  copy  of  his  oration  to  the  king ;  and,  at  Dolabella's 
request,  gave  another  likewise  to  him  :  excusing  it,  as 
a  trifling  performance,  and  hardly  worth  transcribing ; 
but  "  I  had  a  mind,"  says  he,  "  to  make  a  slight  pre- 
"  sent  to  my  old  friend  and  host,  of  coarse  stuff  in- 
"'  deed,  yet  such  as  his  presents  usually  are  to  me  ■*." 
Some  little  time  after  this  trial,  Cassar,  to  shew  his 
confidence  in  Cicero,  invited  himself  to  spend  a  day 
with  him,  at  his  house  in  the  country ;  and  chose  the 
third  day  of  the  Saturnalia  for  his  visit ;  a  season  al- 
ways dedicated  to  mirth  and  feasting  among  friends 
and  relations  f.     Cicero  gives  Atticus  the  following 


§  Quis  enim  Gulquam  mimiGitior,  quam  Deiotaro  Caesar  ? — a  quo 
nee  preesens,  nee  absens  rex  Deiotarus  quidquam  aequi  boni  impe- 
travit — ille  nunquam,  semper  enim  absent!  affui  Deiotaro,  quic- 
quam  sibi,  quod  nos  pro  illo  postularemus,  asquum  dixit  videri.    Phi- 

^^P-  ^-  37- 

*'  Oratiunculum  pro   Deiotaro,   quam   requirebas tlbi  misi. 

Quam  vellm  sic  legas,  ut  causam  tenuem  et  Inopem,  nee  scriptione 

magno  opere  dignam.      Sed  ego  hospiti  veteri  et  amico  munusculum 

mittcre  volui  levideiise,  crasso  filo,  cujusmodi  ipslus  solent  esse  mu- 

nera.     Ep.  fam.  9.  12. 

-     f  This  festival,  after  Caesar's  reformation  of  the  kalendar,  began 
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account  of  the  entertainment,  ^id  how  the  day  passed 
between  them.  "  O  this  guest,"  says  he,  "  whom  I  so 
*'  much  dreaded  I  yet  I  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  him : 
"  for  he  was  well  pleased  with  his  reception.  When 
*'  he  came  the  evening  before,  on  the  eighteenth,  to 
"  my  neighbour  Philip's,  the  house  was  so  crowded 
"  with  soldiers,  that  there  was  scarce  a  room  left  emp- 
"  ty  for  C^sar  to  sup  in  :  there  were  about  two  thou- 
"  sand  of  them  :  which  gave  me  no  small  pain  for  the 
"  next  day :  but  Barba  Cassius  relieved  me  ;  for  he 
*'  assigned  me  a  guard,  and  made  the  rest  encamp  in 
"  the  field  :  so  that  my  house  was  clear.  On  the  nine- 
*'  teenth,  he  staid  at  Phihp's  till  one  in  the  afternoon  ; 
**  but  saw  no  body ;  was  settling  accounts,  I  guess, 
"  with  Balbus ;  then  took  a  walk  on  the  shore  ;  bath- 
"  ed  after  two ;  heard  the  verses  on  Mamurra  J  ;  at 
*'  which  he  never  changed  countenance  ;  w^as  rubbed, 
"  anointed,  sat  down  to  table.  Having  taken  a  vomit 
*'  just  before,  he  eat  and  drank  freely,   and  was  very 


on  the  i^tli  01  December,  and  lasted  three  days.     Macrob.  Saturn. 

I.    X. 

J  IV^amurra  was  a  Roman  knight,  and  general  of  the  artillery  to 
Ciirsar  in  Gaul  •,  where  he  raised  an  immense  fortune,  and  is  Suid  to 
have  been  the  first  man  in  Rome  who  incrusted  his  house  with 
marble,  and  made  all  his  pillars  of  solid  marble.  (Plin.  Hist.  36. 
6.)  He  was  severely  lashed,  together  with  Ciesar  himself,  for  his 
excessive  luxury,  and  more  infamous  vices,  by  Catullus  ;  v,'hose 
verses  are  still  extant,  and  the  same  probably  that  Cicero  here  re- 
fers to,  as  being  first  read  to  Ciesar  at  his  house.     Vid.  Catuil.  27. 

The  reader  perhaps  will  not  readily  understand  the  tim<?  and 
manner  of  Caesar's  passing  from  Philip's  house  to  Cicero's  in  this 
^hort  account  of  it :   but  it  must  be  remembered,  that   their  villa^ 

were 


Ees 
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*'  chearful  § :  the  supper  was  good  and  well  served : 

*'  But  our  discourse  at  table,  as  we  eat, 

"  For  taste  and  seasoning  still  excelPd  our  meat  *. 

''  Besides  Caesar's  table,  his  friends  were  plentifully 
"  provided  for  in  three  other  rooms ;  nor  was  there 
"  any  thing  wanting  to  his  freedmen  of  lower  rank, 
"  and  his  slaves ;  but  the  better  sort  were  elegantly 


were  adjoining  to  each  other  on  the  Formian  coast,  near  Cajeta'^  so 
that  when  Casar  came  out  of  Philip's  at  one,  he  took  a  walk  on  the 
shore  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  entered  into  Cicero's  j  where  the 
bath  was  prepared  for  him,  and  in  bathing  he  heard  Catullus's  vers- 
es ;  not  produced  by  Cicero,  for  that  would  not  have  been  agree- 
able to  good  manners,  but  by  some  of  his  own  friends,  who  attend- 
ed him,  and  xvlio  knew  his  desire  to  see  every  thing  that  was  pub-^ 
iished  against  him,  as  well  as  his  easiness  in  slighting  or  forgiving  it. 

§  The  custom  of  taking  a  vomit  both  immediately  before  and 
after  meals,  which  Cicero  mentions  Caesar  to  have  done  on  different 
occasions,  (pro.Deiot.  7.)  was  very  common  with  the  Romans,  and 
used  by  them  as  an  instrument  both  of  their  luxury,  and  of  their 
health :  '*  they  vomit,"  says  Seneca,  "  that  they  may  eat,  and  eat 
*'  that  they  may  vomit.  (Consol.  adHelo.  9.)  By  this  evacuation 
before  eating,  they  were  prepared  to  eat  more  plentifully  ,  and  by 
emptying  themselves  presently  after  it,  prevented  any  hurt  from  re- 
pletion. Thus  Vitellius,  who  was  a  famous  glutton,  is  said  to  have 
preserved  his  life  by  constant  vomits,  while  he  destroyed  all  his 
cora^nfinions,  who  did  not  use  the  same  caution:  (Sueton.  i  2.  Dio. 
6y  374-)  And  the  practice  was  thought  so,  effectual  for  strengthen- 
ing the  constitution,  that  it  was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the 
Athletoi  y  ox  the  professed  wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shews^ 
in  order  to  niake  them  more  robust.  So  that  Ccesar's  vomiting  be- 
fore dinner  was  a  sort  of  compliment  to  Cicero,  as  it  intimated  a  re- 
solution to  pass  the  day  chearfuUy,  and  to  eat  and  drink  freely  with 
him.  '  ' 

*  This  is  a  citation  from  Lucilius,  of  an  hex;ameter  verse,  with 
part  of  a  second,  which  is  not  distinguished  from  the  text,  in  the 
i?ditions  of  Cicero's  Letters. 


ci  l/sne  codo  ct  condito  scrmonc  bons^  ct  ii  nuixrh  lihentsr. 
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*'  treated.  In  a  word,  I  acquitted  myself  like  a  man  : 
"  yet  he  is  not  a  guest  to  whom  one  would  say  at  part- 
"  ing,  pray  call  upon  me  again,  as  you  return  :  once 
"  is  enough  :  we  had  not  a  word  on  business,  but  ma- 
"  ny  on  points  of  literature  :  in  short  he  was  delighted 
"  with  his  entertainment,  and  passed  the  day  agree- 
"  ably.  He  talked  of  spending  one  day  at  PuteoH ; 
"  another  at  Baias :  thus  you  see  the  manner  of  mv 
"  receiving  him  ;  somewhat  troublesome  indeed,  but 
"  not  uneasy  to  me.  I  shall  stay  here  a  httle  longer, 
*'  and  then  to  Tusculum.  As  he  passed  by  DolabeL 
"  la's  villa,  his  troops  marched  close  by  his  horse's  side, 
"  on  the  right  and  left ;  which  was  done  no  where 
"  else.     I  had  this  from  Nicias  f ." 

On  the  last  of  December,  when  the  consul  Trebo- 
nius  was  abroad,  his  colleague  (^  Fabius  died  sudden- 
ly ;  and  Jiis  death  being  declared  in  the  morning,  C. 
Caninius  Rebilus  was  named  by  Caesar  to  the  vacancy 
at  one  in  the  afternoon  ;  whose  office  was  to  continue 
only  through  the  remaining  part  of  that  day.  This 
wanton  profanation  of  the  sovereign  dignity  of  the 
empire  raised  a  general  indignation  in  the  city  ;  and 
a  consulate  so  ridiculous  gave  birth  to  much  raillery, 
and  many  jokes  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
ancients  J  ;  of  which  Cicero,  who  was  the  chief  author 
of  them,  gives  us  the  following  specimen,  in  his  own 
account  of  the  fact. 


f  Ad  Att.  13.  52. 

J  Macrob.  Saturn,  2.  3.     Dio.  p.  231 
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ClC:fRO    to    CURIUS, 

^'  I  no  longer  either  advise  or  desire  you  to  come 
"  home  to  us,  .but  want  to  fly  some  whither  myself, 
"  where  I  may  hear  neither  the  name  nor  the  acts  ct' 
"  th^se  sons  of  Pelops,  It  is  incredible  how  meanly 
"  I  think  of  myself,  for  being  present  at  these  trans- 
"  actions.  You  had  surely  an  early  foresight  of  what 
"  was  coming  on,  when  you  ran  away  from  this  place : 
"  for  though  it  be  vexatious  to  hear  of  such  things, 
'•  yet  that  is  more  tolerable  than  to  see  them.  It  is 
"  well  that  you  were  not  in  the  field,  when  at  seven 
''  in  the  morning,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  an  e- 
*'  lection  of  quaestors,  the  chair  of  CX  Mazimus,  whom 
''  they  called  consul  '*,  was  set  in  its  place  :  but,  his 
''  death  being  immediately  proclaimed,  it  was  remov- 
*'  ed  ;  and  Caesar,  though  he  had  taken  the  auspices 
''  for  an  assembly  of  the  tribes,  changed  it  to  an  as- 
';  sembly  of  the  centuries ;  and,  at  one  in  the  after- 
*'  noon,  declared  a  new  consul,  who  was  to  govern 
"  till  one  the  next  morning.  I  w^ould  have  you  to 
*'  know  therefore,  that  whilst  Caninius  was  consul,  no 
*'  body  dined ;  and  that  thsre  was  no  crime  commit- 
*•  ted  in  his  consulship,  for  he  was  so  wonderfully  vi- 


*  Cicero  would  not  allow  a  consul  of  three  months,  so  Irregular- 
ly chosen^  to  be  properly  called  a  consul  :  nor  did  the  people  them- 
selves acknowledge  him  :  for,,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  [in  J.  Cats.  80.} 
•when,  upon  Fabius's  entrance  into  the  theatre,  his  officers,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  proclaimed  his  presence,  and  ordered  the  people  to 
make   way  for  the  consul,  "the   whole  assembly  cried  out,  }je  is  no 


■^onsu 


.'/. 
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"  gilant,  that  through  his  whole  administration  he  ne- 
"  ver  slept.  These  things  seem  ridiculous  to  you, 
"  who  were  absent,  but  were  you  to  see  them» 
"  you  would  hardly  refrain  from  tears.  What  if  I 
"  should  tell  you  the  rest  ?  For  there  are  number- 
**  less  facts  of  the  same  kind  ;  which  I  could  never 
*•  have  born,  if  1  had  not  taken  refuge  in  the  port  of 
"  Philosophy,  with  our  friend  Atticus,  the  companion 
"  and  partner  of  my  studies,  &c.  f  *' 

Caesar  had  so  many  creaturps  and  dependents,  who 
expected  the  honour  of  the  consulship  from  him,  as 
the  reward  of  their  services,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
oblige  them  all  in  the  regular  v\^ay,  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  contrive  the  expedient  of  splitting  it,  as  it 
were,  into  parcels,  and  conferring  it  for  a  few  months, 
or  weeks,  or  even  days,  as  it  happened  to  suit  his  con- 
venience :  and  as  the  thing  itself  was  now  but  a  name, 
without  any  real  power,  it  was  of  httle  moment  for 
what  term  it  was  granted  ;  since  the  shortest  gave 
the  samxC  privilege  with  the  longest,  and  a  man  once 
declared  consul,  enjoyed  ever  after  the  rank  and 
character  of  a  consular  senator :[:. 


A.  Urb.  709.    Cic.  6^.    Coss.—C.  Julius  Cossar.V.    M.  Antonius. 

On  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  Caesar  entered  in- 
to his  fifth  consulship,  in  partnership  with  M.  Antony: 
he  had  promised  it  all  along  to  Dolabella,  but,  contra - 

f  Ep,  fam    7.  30.  X  ^'^^-  J^i<^'  r-  240. 
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ly  to   expectation,  took  it  at  layt  to  himself.     This 
was  contrived!  by  Antony,  who,  jealous  of  Dolabella, 
as  a  rival  in  Caesars  favour,  had  been  suggesting  some- 
what to  his-  disadvantage,  and  labouring  to  create  a 
diffidence  of  him  in  Cssar  ;   which  seems  to  have  been 
the  ground  of  what  is  mentioned  above,  Caesar's  guard- 
ing hrmself  so  particularly,  when  he  passed  by  his 
,  villa.     Dolabella  was  sensibly  touched  with  this  af- 
front, and   came  full  of  indignation  to  the  senate  ; 
where,  not  daring  to  vent  his  spleen  on  Caesar,  he  en- 
tertained the  assembly  with  a  severe  speech  against 
Antony,  which  drew  on  many  warm  and  angry  words 
between  them ;  till  Caesar,  to  end  the  dispute,  pro- 
mised to  resign  the  consulship  to  Dolabella,  before  he 
went  to  the  Parthian  war  :  but  Antony  protested, 
that,  -by  his  authority  as  augur,  he  would  disturb  that 
election,  whenever  it  should  be  attempted  * ;  and  de- 
clared, without  any  scruple,  that  the  ground  of  his 
quarrel  with  Dolabella  was,  for  having  caught  him  in 
an  attempt  to  debauch  his  wife  Antonia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  uncle ;  though  that  was  thought  to  be  a 
calumny,  contrived  to  colour  his   divorce  with  her, 
and  his  late   marriage   with   Fulvia,   the   widow   of 
Clodius  t. 


*  Cum  Ccesar  ostendisset,  se,  prlusquam  proficlsceretur,  Dola- 
bellam  consulem  esse  jussurum — hie  bonus  Augur  eo  se  sacerdotio 
preeditum  ,esse  dixit,  ut  comitia  auspiciis  vel  impedire  vel  vitiare 
posset,  idque  se  facturum  asseveravit.  Phil.  2.  32. 

f  Frequentissimo  senatu — hanc  tibi  esse  cum  Dolabella  causam 
odii  dicere  ausus  es,  quod  ab  eo  sorori  et  uxori  tuce  stuprum  obla- 
Xi\m  e^se  comperisses,     Phil.  2,  '38. 
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Csesar  was  now  in  the  height  of  all  his  glory,  and 
dressed,  as  Floras  says,  in  all  his  trappings,  like  a  vic- 
tim destined  to  sacrifice  *.  '  He  had  received  from  the 
senate  the  most  extravagant  honours,  both  human  and 
divine,  which  flattery  could  invent ;  "  a  temple,  altar, 
"  priest ;  his  image  carried  in  procession  with  the  gods ; 
"  his  statue  among  the  kings ;  one  of  the  months  call- 
"  ed  after  his  name,  and  a  perpetual  dictatorship  f ." 
Cicero  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  excess  of  this  com- 
plaisance within  the  bounds  of  reason  J ;  but  in  vain, 
since  Caesar  was  more  forward  to  receive,  than  they  to 
give ;  and,  out-  of  the  gaiety  of  his  pride,  and  to  try, 
as  it  were,  to  what  length  their  adulation  would  reach, 
when  he  was  actually  possessed  of  every  thing  which 
carried  with  it  any  real  power,  was  not  content  still 
without  a  title,  which  could  add  nothing  but  envy  and 
popular  odium,  and  wanted  to  be  called  a  king.  Plu- 
tarch thinks  it  a  strange  instance  of  foUy  in  the  peo- 
ple, to  endure  with  patience  all  the  real  effects  of 
kingly  government,  yet  declare  such  an  abhorrence  to 
the  name.  But  the  folly  was  not  so  strange  in  the 
people  as  it  was  in  Cassar :  it  is  natural  to  the  multi- 
tude to  be  governed  by  names,  rather  than  things, 
and  the  constant  art  of  parties  to  keep  up  that  preju- 
dice ;  but  it  was  unpardonable  in  ?o  great  a  man  as 
Caesar,  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  a  title  which,  so  far 
from  being  an  honour  to  him,  seemed  to  be  a  diminu- 

*  Quae  omnia,  velut  insula?,  in  destinatam  mor'ci  victimam  con- 
gerebantur.     I.  4.  2.  92. 

'j-  Flor.  ibid.    Sueton.   J.  Cxs.  76. 
t.  Plutarch,  in  Cre*;, 
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tion  rather  of  that   superior  dignity  which  he  already 
enjoyed. 

Among  the  other  connpliments  that  were  paid  to 
him,  there  was  a  new  fraternity  of  Luperci  instituted 
to  his  honour,  and  called  by  his  name,   of  which  An- 
tony was  the  head.     Young  Quintus  Cicero  was  one 
of  this  society,  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  though 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  uncle,  wiio  considered  it 
not  only  as  a  low  piece  of  flattery,  but  an  indecency, 
for  a  young  man  of  family  to  be  engaged  in  ceremo- 
nies so  immodest,  of  running  naked  and  frantic  about 
the  streets  "*,     The  festival  was  held  about  the  middle 
of  February,  and  Caesar,  in  his  triumphal  robe,  seated 
himself  in  the  rostra,  in  a  golden  chair,  to  see  the  di- 
version of  the  running,  where,  in  the  midst  of  their 
sport',  the  consul  Antony,  at  the  head  of  his  naked 
crew,  made  him  the  offer  of  a  regal  diadem,  and  at- 
tempted to  put  it  upon,  his  head,  at  the  sight  of  which 
a  general  groan  issued  from  the  whole  forum,  till,  up- 
on Caesar's  slight  refusal  of  it,  the  people  loudly  testi- 
fied their  joy,  by  an  universal  shout.     Antony,  how- 
ever, ordered  it  to  be  entered  in  the  public  acts,  that^ 
by  the  command  of  the  people,  he   had  offered  the 
kingly  name  and  power  to  Caesar,  and  that  Caesar 
would  not  accept  it  f « 


*  Quintus  pater  quartum  vel  potius  millesimum  nihil  sapit,  qui 
Itetetur  Luperco  filio  et  Statio,  ut  cernat  duplici  dedecore  cumula- 
tam  domum.     Ad  Att.  12.  5. 

f  Sedebat  in  rostris  coUega  tuus,  amictns  toga  purpurea,  in  sella 
aurea,  coronatus  :  adscendis,  accedis  ad  sellam — diadema  ostendis  : 
gemitus   toto  foro  -tu  diadema  imponebas  cum   plangore  populi, 

'  ■  iile 
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While  this  affair  of  the  kingly  title  amused  and  a- 
larmed  the  city,  two  of  the  tribunes,  Marullus  and 
Caesetius,  were  particularly  active  in  discouraging  eve- 
ry step  and  attempt  towards  it :  they  took  off  the  dia- 
dem which  certain  persons  had  privately  put  upon 
Caesar's  statue  in  the  rostra,  and  committed  those  to 
prison  who  were  suspected  to  have  done  it ;  and  pu- 
blicly punished  others,  for  daring  to  salute  him  in  the 
streets  by  the  name  of  king ;  declaring,  that  Caesar 
himself  refused  and  abhorred  that  title.  This  provok- 
ed Cassar  beyond  his  usual  temper  and  command  of 
himself,  so  that  he  accused  them  to  the  senate  of  a  de- 
sign to  raise  a  sedition  against  him,  by  persuading  the 
city  that  he  really  affected  to  be  a  king;  but  when 
the  assembly  w^as  going  to  pass  the  severest  sentence 
upon  them,  he  was  content  with  deposing  them  from 
their  magistracy,  and  expeUing  them  from  the  se- 
nate J,  w^hich  convinced  people  still  the  more  of  his 
real  fondness  for  a  name  that  he  pretended  to  despise. 

He  had  now  prepared  all  things  for  his  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  had  sent  his  legions  before  him 
into  Macedonia,  settled  the  succession  of  all  the  ma- 
gistrates for  tw^o  years  to  come  *,  appointed  Dolabella 


ille  cum  plausu  rejiciebat — at  enim  adscribi  jussit  In  Fastis  ad  Lu- 
percalia,  C.  C^sari,  dictatori  perpetuo,  M.  Antonlum  consulem  po- 
puli  jussu  regnum  detulisse,  Cttsarem  uti  noluisse.  [Phil.  2,  34.] 
Quod  ab   eo  ita  repulsum  erat,  ut  non  offensus  vrderetur.     Veil. 

p.  2.  >6. 

X   Sueton.  J.  Gets.  79.     DIo.  p.  245.     App.  1.^.  p.  496.     Veil. 

p.  2.  68.  .  '      . 

*  Etiamne  consules  et  tribunes  plebis  in  bieuniuin,  quos  ille  vo- 

!'iit  ^     Add  Att.  14.  6. 
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to  take  his  own  place  as  con&ul  for  the  current  year, 
named  A.  Hivtius  and  C.  Pansa  for  consuls  of  the 
next,  and  D.  Brutus  and  Cn.  Plancus  for  the  follow- 
ing year :  but,  before  his  departure,  he  resolved  to 
have  the  regal  title  conferred  upon  him  by  the  senate, 
who  were  too  sensible  of  his  power,-  and  obsequious  to 
his  will,  to  deny  him  any  thing :  and  to  make  it  the 
more  palatable  at  the  same  time  to  the  people,  he 
caused  a  report  t^  be  industriously  propagated  through 
the  city,  of  ancient  prophecies  found  in  the  SibylHne 
books,  that  the  Parthians  could  not  be  conquered,  but 
by  a  king;  on  the  strength  of  v/hich,  Cotta,  one  of  the 
guardians  of  those  books,  was  to  move  the  senate,  at 
their  next  meeting,  to  decree  the  title  of  king  to  him  f . 
Cicero,  speaking  afterwards  of  this  design,  says,  "  It 
"  was  expected  that  some  forged  testimonies  would  be 
*'  produced,  to  shew,  that  he,  whom  we  had  felt  in 
"  reality  to  be  a  king,  should  be  called  also  by  that 
"  name,  if  we  would  be  safe  :  but  let  us  make  a  bar- 
"  gain  v/ith  the'  keepers  of  those  oracles,  that  they 
"  bring  any  thing  out  of  them,  rather  than  a  king, 
"  which  neither  the  gods  nor  men  will  ever  endure  a- 
"  gain  at  Rome  ±." 


'  f  Proximo  autem  senatu,  L.  Cottam  quindecemvirum  senten- 
llam  dicturum  ;  ut  quaniam  libris  fatalibus  continetur,  Parthos  noii 
nisi  a  rege  posse  vinci,  Caesar  rex  appellaretur.  Siietcn.  c.  79. 
Dio.  p.  247. 

.t  Quoru^n  interpres  nuper  falsa  quaidam  liominum  fama  dictu- 
rns  in  senatu  putabatur,  eum,  quern  re  vera  regem  habebamus,  ap- 
pellandum  quoque  esse  regem,  si  salvi  esse  vellemus — cum  antisti- 
bus  agamus,  ut  quidvis  potius  ex  illis  libris,  quam  regem  proferant, 
■quern  Roma;  posthac  nee  t>n  nee  homines  esse  patientur.  De 
jbivin.  2.  54i 
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One  would  naturally  have  expected,  after  all  the  fa- 
tigues and  dangers  through  which  Laesar  had  made 
his  way  to  empire,  that  he  would  have  chosen  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  a  declining  life  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  all  the  honours  and  pleasures  which  ab- 
solute power,  and  a  command  of  the  world,  could  be- 
tow :  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  glory,  he  was  a 
stranger  still  to  ease  :  he  saw  the  people  generally,  dis- 
affected to  him,  and  impatient  under  his  government ; 
and,  though  amused  a  while,  with  the  splendour  of  his 
shews  and  triumphs,  yet  regreting  severely,  in  cool 
blood,  the  price  that  they  had  paid  for  them,  the  loss 
of  their  liberty,  with  the  lives  of  the  best  and  noblest 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  This  expedition,  therefore,  a- 
gainst  the  Parthians,  seems  to  have  been  a  political 
pretext  for  removing  himself  from  the  murmurs  of  the 
city,  and  leaving  to  his  ministers  the  exercise  of  an 
invidious  powder,  and  the  task  of  taming  the  spirits  of 
the  populace,  whilst  he,  by  employing  himself  in  ga- 
thering fresh  laurels  in  the  East,  and  extending  the 
bounds,  and  retrieving  the  honour  of  the  en:ipire,  a- 
gainst  its  most  dreaded  enemy,  might  gradually  recon- 
cile them  to  a  reign  that  was  gentle  and  clement  at 
home,  successful  and  glorious  abroad. 

But  his  impatience  to  be  a  Icing  defeated  all  his  pro- 
jects, and  accelerated  his  fate,  and  pushed  on  the 
nobles,  who  had  conspired  against  his  life,  to  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  their  plot,  that  they  might  save 
themselves  the  shame  of  being  forced  to  concur  in  an 
act  which  they  heartily  detested  *  :  and  the  two  Bru- 

*  Qii-^  causvi  conjuratls  fuit  maturandi  deslinata  negotia,  ne  as- 
sentiri  r,eccsse  essct.     Suet.  J.  Clcs.  So.     Dio.  p.  247. 
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tvis's  in  particular,  the  honour  of  whose  house  was 
founded  in  the  extirpation  of  Mngly  government, 
could  not  but  consider  it  as  a  personal  infamy,  and 
a  disgrace  to  their  very  nanie,  to  suffer  the  restora- 
tion of  it. 

There  were  above  sixty  persons  said  to  be  engaged 
in  this  conspiracy  f ,  the  greatest  part  of  them  of  the 
senatorian  rank;  but  M.  Brutus  and  C.  Cassius  were 
the  chief  in  credit  and  authority,  th^  first  contrivers 
and  movers  of  the  w^hole  design, 

M.  Junius  Brutus  was  about  one  and  forty  years 
old,  of  the  most  illustrious  family  of  the  repubhc,  de- 
riving his  name  and  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  that 
first  consul,  L.  Brutus,  who  expelled  Tarquin,  and 
gave  freedom  to  the  Roman  people  "*.  Having  lost 
his  father  when  very  young,  he  was  trained  with  great 


-j-  Conspir^itum  est  in  eum  a  sexagmta  amplius,  C.  Cassio,  Mar- 
coque  et  Decimo  Bruto  prineiplbus  conspirationls.      Suet.  18. 

*  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  call  in  question  this  account  of 
Brutus's  descent  ^  particularly  Dionysius  of  Haiicarnassus,  the  most 
judicious  and  critical  of  them,  v;\io  alleges  several  arguments  a- 
gainst  it,  which  seem  to  be  very  plausible.  Yet,  while  Brutus  lived, 
it  was  universally  allowed  to  him.  Cicero  mentions  it  in  his  publir 
speeches,  and  other  writings,  as  a  fact  that  nobody  doubted  j  and 
often  speaks  of  the  image  of  old  Brutus^  which  Marcus  kept  in  his 
house  among  those  of  his  ancestors  :  And  Atticus,  who  was  pecif- 
liarly  curious  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Roman  families,  drew  up 
Brutus''s  oenealooy  for  him,  and  deduced  his  succession  from  that 
old  hero,  in  a  direct  line  through  all  the  intermediate  ages  from  fa- 
ther to  son.     Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Att.  18.     Tusc.  Disp.  4.  i. 

He  was  born  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  IIL  and 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  A,  U.  C)6^.  which  fully  confutes  the  vulgar  sto- 
ry of  his  being  commonly  believed  to  be  Ccesars  son  j  since  he  was 
but  fifteen  years  younger  than  Cfesar  himself,  whose  familiarity 
with  his  mother,  Servilia,  xunnot  be  supposed  to  have  commenced 
':ill  many  years  after  Brutus  was  born  j  or,   not  till  Co3sar  had  let 
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care,  by  his  uncle  Cato,  in  all  the  studies  of  polite  let- 
ters, especially  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  and,  un- 
der the  discipline  of  such  a  tutor,  imbibed  a  warm  lovfe 
for  liberty  and  virtue.  He  had  excellent  parts,  and 
equal  industry,  and  acquired  an  early  fame  at  the  bar, 
where  he  pleaded  several  causes  of  great  importance, 
and  v^as  esteemed  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  of  all 
the  young  nobles  of  his  age.  His  manner  of  speaking 
Was  correct,  elegant,  judicious,  yet  wanting  that  force 
and  copiousness  which  is  required  in  a  consummate  o- 
rator.  But  philosophy  was  his  favourite  study,  in  which, 
though  he  professed  himself  of  the  more  moderate  sect 
of  the  old  academy,  yet,  from  a  certain  pride  and  gra- 
vity of  temper,  he  affected  the  severity  of  the  Stoic, 
and  to  imitate  his  uncle  Cato,  to  which  he  was  wholly 
unequal ;  for  he  was  of  a  mild,  merciful,  and  compas- 
sionate disposition,  averse  to  every  thing  cruel,  and  was 
often  forced,  by  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  to  con- 
fute the  rigour  of  his  principles.  While  his  mother 
lived  in  the  greatest  famiharity  with  Caesar,  he  was  con- 
stantly attached  to  the  opposite  party,  and  firm  to  the 
interests  of  liberty  ;  for  the  sake  of  which  he  followed 
Pompey  whom  he  hated,  and  acted  on  that  side  with 
a  distinguished  zeal.  At  the  battle  of  Pharsaha,  Cce- 
sar  gave  particular  orders  to  find  out  and  preserve  Bru- 
tus, being  desirous  to  draw  him  from  the  pursuit  of  a. 
cause  that  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  him  ;  so  that, 


his  first  wife  Cornelia,  whom  he  married  when  he  "ivas  very*  young, 
and  always  tenderly  loved  j  and  whose  funercl  or  a, ion  he  made 
when  he  was  -^uceitor^  and  consequently  thrty  years  olf^.  Vid.  Sue- 
ion.  J.  C«s.  c.  I,  6,  50.   It.  Brut.  p.  343.  447.  &  Cc^radi  notwsc 

Vol.  II.  F  f     ^  ' 
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when  Cato,  with  the  rest  of  the  chiefs,  went  to  renew 
the  war  in  Afric,  he  was  induced,  by  Caesar's  genero- 
sity and  his  mother's  prayers,  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
and  return  to  Italy.  Ccesar  endeavoured  to  obhge  him 
by  all  the  honours  which  his  power  could  bestow ;  but 
.the  indignity  of  receiving  from  a  master,  what  he  ought 
to  have  received  from  a  free  people,  shocked  him  much 
more  than  any  honours  could  oblige  ;  and  the  ruin,  in 
which  he  saw  his  friends  involved  by  Caesar's  usurped 
dominion,  gave  him  a  disgust  which  no  favours  could 
compensate.  He  observed,  therefore,  a  distance  and 
reserve  through  Caesar's  reign ;  aspired  to  no  share  of 
his  confidence,  or  part  in  his  counsels,  and,  by  the  un- 
courtly  vehemence  with  which  he  defended  the  rights 
of  King  Deiotarus,  convinced  Caesar,  that  he  could  ne- 
ver be  obliged  where  he  did  not  find  himself  free.  He 
cultivated  all  the  while  the  strictest  friendship  with 
Cicero,  VN^hose  principles,  he  knew,  were  utterly  averse 
to  the  measures  of  the  times ;  and  in  whose  free  con- 
versation he  used. to  mingle  his  own  complaints  on  the 
unhappy  state  of  the  republic,  and  the  wretched  hands 
into  which  it  was  fallen,  till,  animated  by  these  confe- 
rences, and  confirmed  by  the  general  discontent  of  all 
the  honest,  he  formed  the  bold  design  of  freeing  his 
country  by  the  destruction  of  Caesar.  He  had  pub- 
licly defended  Milo's  act  of  killing  Clodius,  by  a  ma- 
xim, which  he  maintained  to  be  universally  true, "  that 
"  those  who  live  .in  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  cannot 
.*'  be  brought  to  a  trial,  ought  to  be  taken  off  without 
"  a  trial."  The  case  was  applicable  to  Caesar  in  a  much 
liigher  degree  than  to  Clodius,  whose  power  had  placed 
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him  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  left  no  way  of 
punishing  him  but  by  an  assassination.  This  there- 
fore was  Brutus's  motive  ;  and  Antony  did  him  the 
justice  to  say,  that  he  "  was  the  only  one  of  the  con- 
**  spiracy,  who  entered  into  it  out  of  principle  ;  that 
*'  the  rest,  from  private  malice,  rose  up  against  the  man, 
"  he  alone  against  the  tyrant  f ." 

C.  Cassius  was  descended  likewise  from  a  family 
not  less  honourable  or  ancient,  nor  less  zealous  for  the 
public  liberty,  than  Brutus's :  whose  ancestor,  Sp.  Cas- 
sius, after  a  triumph  and  three  consulships,  is  said  to 
have  been  condemned,  and  put  to  death  by  his  own 
father,  for  aiming  at  a  dominion.  He  shewed  a  re- 
markable instance,  v>^hen  a  boy,  of  his  high  spirit  and 
love  of  liberty  ;  for  he  gave  Sylla's  son,  Faustus,  a  box 
on  the  ear,  for  bragging  among  his  school-fellows  of 
his  father's  greatness  and  absolute  power ;  and,  when 
Pompey  called  the  boys  before  him,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  quarrel,  he  declared  in  his  presence,  that 
if  Faustus  should  dare  to  repeat  the  words,  he  would 


'  f  Natura  admlrabilis,  &  exquisita  doctrina,  &  singularis  indus- 
tria.  Cum  enim  In  maximis  causis  versatus  esses.  [Brut.  26.]  Quo 
magh  tuum,  Brute,  judicium  probo,  qui  eorum,  id  est,  ex  nsetere  a- 
cademiu^  pKilosophorum  sectam  secUtus  es,  quorum  \\\  doctrina  & 
prjeceptis  disserendi  ratio  conjungltur  cum  suavitate  dicendi  &.  co- 
pia.  [Brut.  219.]  Nam  cum  inambularem  in  Xysto — M.  ad  me 
•Brutus,  ut  consueverat,  cum  T.  Pomponio  venerat.  [Brut.  15.] 
Tum  JBrutus — itaque  doleo  &  illius  consllio  &  tua  voce  -populum 
Rom.  carere  tam.diu.  Quod  cum  per  se  dolendum  est,  tum  muUo 
magis  consideranti,  ad  quos  ista  non  translata  sint,  sed  nescio  quo 
pacto  devenerint.      [Brut.  269.] 

'Aaa'  'Av7ftJ?/a  yi  y.xt  ttoXXov^  uk^itxi  Xiyo^l^i  a^  tiovov  c'tcC'.o  "Bphtcv   i 

Itiif?.     Vid.  Plut.  in  Brut.  p.  997.  it,  App.  p.  498. 
Ff   2 
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repeat  the  blow.  He  was  qu^stor  to  Crassus,  in  the 
Parthian  war,  where  he  greatly  signahzed  both  his 
courage  and  skill ;  and  if  Crassus  had  followed  his  ad- 
vice, would  have  preserved  the  whole  army  ;  but,  af- 
ter their  miserable  defeat,  he  made  good  his  retreat  in- 
to Syria  with  the  remains  of  the  broken  legions :  and 
when  the  Parthians,  flushed  with  success,  pursued  him 
thither  soon  after,  and  blocked  him  up  in  Antioch,  he 
preserved  that  city  and  province  from  falling  into  their 
hands  ;  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  gained  a  con- 
siderable victory  over  them,  with  the  destruction  of 
their  general.  In  the  civil  war,  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsaha,  he  sailed  with  seventy  ships  to  the  coast  of 
Asia,  to  raise  fresh  forces  in  th^t  country,  and  renew 
the  war  agaiilst  Caesar ;  but,  as  the  historians  tell  us, 
happening  to  meet  with  Caesar  crossing  the  Helle- 
spont, in  a  common  passage-boat,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing him,  as  he  might  have  done,  he  was  so  terrified  by 
the  sight  of  the  conqueror,  that  he  begged  his  life  in 
an  abject  manner,  and  delivered  up  his  fleet  to  him. 
But  Cicero  gives  us  a  hint  of  a  quite  diflerent  story, 
w^hich  is  much  more  probable,  and  worthy  of  Cassius ; 
that  having  got  intelligence  where  Caesar  designed  to 
land,  he  lay  in  wait  for  him,  in  a  bay  of  Cilicia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cydnus,  with  a  resolution  to  destroy 
him ;  but  Caesar  happened  to  land  on  the  opposite 
shore  before  he  was  aware ;  so  that  seeing  his  project 
blasted,  and  Caesar  secured  in  a  country  where  all  peo- 
ple were  declaring  for  him,  he  thought  it  best  to  make 
his  own  peace  too",  by  going  over  to  him  with  his  fleet. 
He  married  Tertia,  the  sister  of  Brutus ;  and  though 
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differing  in  temper  and  philosophy,  was  strictly  united 
with  him  in  friendship  and  politics ;  and  the  constant 
partner  of  all   his  counsels.     He   was  brave,  witty, 
learned ;  yet  passionate,  fierce,  and  cruel  ;    so  that 
Brutus  was  the  more  amiable  friend,  he  the  more  dan- 
gerous  enemy  :    in   his  later  years  he  deserted  the 
stoics,  and  became  a  convert  to  Epicurus ;  Vv^hose  doc- 
trine he  thought  more  natural  and  reasonable  ;  con- 
stantly maintaining,  that  the  pleasure  which  their  mas- 
ter recommended,  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  habi- 
tual practice  of  justice  and  virtue  ;  while  he  professed 
himself  therefore  an  Epicurean,  he  lived  like  a  Stoic  ; 
was  moderate  in  pleasures,  temperate  in  diet,  and  a 
w^ater-drinker  through  life.     He  attached  himself  very 
early  to  the  observance  of  Cicero ;  as  all  the  young 
nobles  did,  who  had  any  thing  great  or  laudable  in 
view  :  this  friendship  was  confirmed  by  a  conformity 
of  their  sentiments  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  Caesar's 
reign  ;  during  which,  several  letters  passed  between 
them,  written  with  a  freedom  and  familiarity  which  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  most  intimate  correspondence. 
In  these  letters,  though  Cicero  rallies  his  Epicurism 
and  change  of  principles,  yet  he  allows  him  to  have 
acted  always  with  the  greatest  honour  and  integrity  ; 
and  pleasantly  says,  "  that  he  should  begin  to  think 
"  that  sect  to  have  more  nerves  than  he  imagined, 
*'  since  Cassius  had  embraced  it."     The  old  writers  as- 
sign several  frivolous  reasons  of  disgust,  as  the  motives 
of  his  killing  Caesar  :— that  Caesar  took  a  number  of 
lions  from  him,  which  he  had  provided  for  a  public 
shew ;  that  he  would  not  give  him  tlic  consulship  : 

LI  3 
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that  he  gave  Brutus  the  more  honourable  praetorship 
in  preference  to  him.  But  we  need  not  look  farther 
for  the  true  motive  than  to  his  temper  and  principles : 
for  his  nature  was  singularly  impetuous  and  violent ; 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  much  more  of  subjec- 
tion ;  and  passionately  fond  of  glory,  virtue,  liberty  : 
it  was  from  these  qualities,  that  Caesar  apprehended  his 
danger  ;  and,  when  admonished  to  beware  of  Antony 
and  Dolabella,  used  to  say,  that  "  it  was  not  the  gay, 
*'  the  curled,  and  the  jovial,  whom  he  had  cause  to 
**  fear,  but  the  thoughtful,  the  pale,  and  the  lean," — 
meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius  *, 


*  C.  Cassius  in  ea  familia  natus,  quaei  non  modo  dominatum,  sed 
ne  potentiam  quidcm  cujusquam  ferre  potuit.  [Phil.  2.  ii.]  Quern 
ubi  primum  magistratu  abiit,  damnatumque  constat.  Sunt  qui  pa- 
trem  actorem  ejus  supplicii  ferant.  Eum  cognita  domi  causa  ver- 
berassc  ac  necasse,  peculiumque  filii  Cereri  consecravisse.  [Liv. 
2.  41.]  Cujus  iilium,  Faustum,  C.  Cassius  condiscipulura  suum  in 
j-chola,  proscriptionem  paternam  laudantem — colapbo  percussit. 
[Val.  Max.  3.  i.  vid,  Plutar.  in  Brut.]  Reliquias  Icgionum  G, 
Cassius,  cjuifcstor  conservavit,  S.yna;nque  adeo  in  populi  Romani 
potestate  retinuit,  ut  trangresscs  in  eum  Partbos,  felici  rerum  even- 
tu  fugaret  ac  funderet,  [Veil.  Pat.  2.  46.  it  Phil.  xi.  14.]  avP:. 
iayov   mgaf    tiyS/^eti   Ty;^jj5    8v  utto^ho  x.chpw^  yivUxi  fiaKXcv^    n  Xeic-crtcv  roy 

^ci^ciTrXiovli  TTx^oioisgj  iSfi^ov  Iv  Vi^fivj  ^vvxTivcvlx  ij^ij  Koil-Kiaivi'j.  [App.  2. 
483.  it.-i">io.  1.  42.  188.  Sutton.  J.  Cars.  6^.^  C.  Cassius — sine 
his  clavissimis  viris  banc  rem  in  Cilicia  ad  ostium  fluminis  Cydni 
confecisset,  si  ille  ad  earn  lipam,  quam  constituerat,  non  ad  contra- 
riam  naves  appulisset.  [Phil.  2.  11.]  e  quibus  Erutum  amicum  ha- 
bere n;;ialles  inimicum  magis  timeres  Cassium.  [Veil.  P.  2.  72.3 
ii0ovl}y  vero  et  iZTx^u^isiv  virtute,  justitia,  rS  xxXS  parari,  et  verum  et 
probabiie  est.  ipse  enim  Epicurus — dicit.  ^x.  U-i*  ii^iug  unv  rS 
KctXcoi;  Kuu  ^ix.xtac,  ^?v.  [Ep.  Fam.  15.  19.]  Cassius  tota  vita  a- 
quam  bibit.  [Scnec.  547.]  Quanquam  quicum  loquor  ?  cum  uno 
fortisrjiuao  viro  j  qui  postca  quam  forum  attigisti,   nihil  fecisti  nisi 

plenissimuiD 
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The  next  in  authority  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  though 
very  different  from  them  in  character,  were  Decimus 
Brutus,  and  C.  Trebonius  :  they  had  both  been  con- 
stantly devoted  to  Caesar ;  and  were  singularly  favour- 
ed, advanced,  and  entrusted  by  him  in  all  his  wars ; 
so  that,  when  Caesar  marched  first  into  Spain,  he  left 
them  to  command  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  Brutus  by 
sea,  Trebonius  by  land;  in  which  they  acquitted  them- 
selves with  the  greatest  courage  and  abiUty,  and  re- 
duced that  strong  place  to  the  necessity  of  surrender- 
ing at  discretion.  Decimus  v/as  of  the  same  family 
with  his  namesake  Marcus ;  and  Caesar,  as  if  jealous 
of  a  name  that  inspired  an  aversion  to  kings,  was  par- 
ticularly solicitous  to  gain  them  both  to  his  interest ; 
and  seemed  to  have  succeeded  to  his  wish  in  Deci- 
mus ;  who  forwardly  embraced  his  friendship,  and  ac- 
cepted all  his  favours ;  being  named  by  him  to  the 
command  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  to  the  consulship  of 
the  following  year,  and  the  second  heir  even  of  his 
estate,  in  failure  of  the  first.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  peculiar  character  of  virtue,  or  patriotism,  nor  any 
correspondence  with  Cicero,  before  the  act  of  kiUing 
Caesar ;  so  that  people,  instead  of  expecting  it  from 
him,  were  surprised  at  his  doing  it ;  yet  he  was  brave, 
generous,  magnificent,  and  hved  with  great  splendour, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  immense  fortune  ;  for  he  kept 
a  numerous  band  of  gladiators  at  his  own  expence,  for 

plemsslmum  amplissimce  dignitatis.  In  ista  ipsa  cd^ic-u  nTetuo  ne 
plus  nervorum  sit,  quam  ego  putarim,  si  modo  earn  tu  probas.  [Ep. 
fam.  !<;.  16.]  Differendo  consulatum  Cassiura  ofTcaderat.  '  [Vfell. 
P.  2.  s^,  it.  Plut.  in  Brut.  App.  4-8.] 

Ff4 
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the  diversion  of  the  city ;  and,  after  Caesar's  death, 
spent  about*  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  his 
own  money,  in  maintaining  an  arrny  against  Anto- 
ny *. 

Trebonius  had  no  family  to  boast  of,  but  was  wholly 
a  new  man,  and  the  creature  of  Caesar's  power,  who 
proQioted  him  through  all  the  honours  of  the  state,  to 
his  late  consulship  of  three  months  :  Antony  calls  him 
the  son  of  a  buffoon  ;  but  Cicero,  of  a  splendid  knight : 
he  was  a  man  of  parts,  prudence,  integrity,  humanity; 
was  conversant  also  in  the  politer  arts,  and  had  a  pe- 
(puliar  turn  to  wit  and  humour  :    for,  after  Caesar's 
death,   he  published  a  volume  of  Cicero's   sayings, 
w^hich  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  collect ;  upon  which 
Cicero  compliments  him,  for  having  explained  them 
ivith  great  elegance,  and  given  them  a  fresh  force  and 
beauty,  by  his  hurnorous  manner  of  introducing  them. 
As  the  historians  have  not  suggested  any  reason  that 
should  move  either  him  or  Decimus  to  the  resolution 
of  killing  a  man,  to  whom  they  were  infinitely  oblig- 
ed ;  so  we  may  reasonably  impute  it,  as  Cicero  does, 
to  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  superior  love  of  their  coun- 
try, which  made  them  prefer  the  hberty  of  Rome  to 

*  Adjectls  etiam  consiliarils  coedls,  familiarissimis  omnium,  efc 
fbrtuna  partium  ejus  in  summum  evictis  fastigium,  D.  Bruto  et  C. 
Trebonio,  aliisque  clari  nominis  viris.  [Veil.  P.  2.  ^6.^  Plures.- 
que  percursorum  in  tutoribus  filii  nominavit  :  Decimum  Brutum 
ctlam  in  secundis  heredibus.  [Sueton.  J.  Cses.  83.]  Vid.  CfEs. 
Comm.  de  Bell,  civil.  1.  z.  Plut.  in  Brut.  App.  p.  497,  518.  Dio, 
1.  44.  247.  &c.  D.  Brutus — cum  Caesaris  prinjus  omnium  amicO'^ 
i-uin  fuisset,  interfector  fuit.     Veil.  P.  2.  64. 
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the  friendship  of  any  man  ;  and  chuse  rather  to  be 
the  destroyers,  than  the  partners  of  a  tyranny  f. 

The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  partly  young  men 
of  noble  blood,  eager  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  their  for- 
tunes and  families ;  partly  men  obscure,  and  unknown 
to  the  public  %  ;  yet  whose  fidehty  and  courage  had 
been  approved  by  Brutus  and  Cassius.  It  was  agreed 
by  them  all  in  council,  to  execute  their  design  in  the 
senate,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  Ides,  or 
fifteenth  of  March  :  they  knevv^  that  the  senate  w  ould 
applaud  it  when  done,  and  even  assist,  if  there  was 
occasion,  in  the  doing  it  §  ;  and  there  was  a  circum- 
stance, which  peculiarly  encouraged  them,  and  seem- 
ed to  be  even  ominous  ;  that  it  happened  to  be  Pom- 
pey's  senate-house,  in  which  their  attempt  was  to  be 
made  ;  and  where  Caesar  would  consequently  fall  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue,  as  a  just  sacrifice  to  the 
manes  of  that  great  man  |}.     They  took  it  also  for 

f  Scurrge  filium  appellat  Antonius.  Qua.>i  vero  ignotus  nobis 
fuerit  splendidus  Eques  Romanus  T.'rebonii  pater.  [Phil.  13.  10.] 
Trebonii  — consilium,  ingenium,  humanitatem,  innoccntiam,  magui- 
tudinem,  animi  in  patria  liberanda  quisignorat  ?  [Phil.  xl.  4.]  libci' 
iste,  quern  mihi  misisti,  quantam  habet  declarationeni  nmoris  tui  ? 
prlmum,  quod  tibi  facetum  videtur  quicquld  ego  dixi,  quod  nViU 
fortasse  non  item  :  deinde,  quod  ilia,  sive  faceta  sunt,  sive  sic  fiunt 
narrante  te  yenustissima.  Quin  etiam  antequam  ad  me  veniatur, 
risus  omnis  ptene  consumitur,  &c.  [Ep.  fam.  15.  21.  it.  12.  16.  j 
Qui  libertatem  populi  RomanI  unius  amicitiic  prceposuit,  depuLor- 
que  dominatus,  quam  particeps  esse  maluit.     Phil.  2.  ir. 

X  In  tot  homlnibus,  partim  obscuris,  partim  adolescentibus. 
Sec.      Phil.  2.  II. 

q-vviTTiM'^of^i^ov '      App.  499.  .         , 

II  Postquam  senatus  idibus  Martlis  in  Pompeii  curiam  edictus. 
est,  facile  temDUS  et  "locum  prHrtulerunt.     Sueton.  89. 
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granted,  that  the  city  would  be  generally  on  their 
side;  yet,  for 'their  greater  security,  D.  Brutus  gave 
orders  to  arm  his  gladiators  that  morning,  as  if  for 
some  public  shew,  that  they  might  be  ready,  on  the 
iirst  notice,  to  secure  the  avenues  of  the  senate,  and 
defend  them  fi'cm  any  sudden  violence  ;  and  Fom- 
pey's  theatre,  which  adjoined  to  his  senate-house,  be- 
ing the  properest  place  for  the  exercise  of  the  gladia- 
tors, would  cover  all  suspicion  that  might  otherwise 
arise  from  them.  The  only  deliberation  that  perplex- 
ed them,  and  on  which  they  were  much  divided,  was, 
v/hether  they  should  not  kill  Antony  also,  and  Lepi- 
dus,  together  with  Ccesar ;  especially  Antony ;  the 
more  ambitious  of  the  two,  and  the  more  likely  to 
create  fresh  danger  to  the  commonwealth.  Cassius, 
with  a  majority  of  the  company,  was  warmly  for  kill- 
ing him  :  l^ut  the  two  Brutus's  as  w^armly  opposed, 
and  finally  over-ruled  it;  they  alleged,  "  that  to  shed 
"  more  blood  than  was  necessary,  would  disgrace  their 
"  cause,  and  draw  upon  them  an  imputation  of  cruel- 
"  ty ;  and  of  acting,  not  as  patriots,  but  the  partisans 
*'  of  Pompey  ;  not  so  much  to  free  the  city,  as  to  re- 
*'  venge  themselves  on  their  enemies,  and  get  the  domi- 
**  nion  of  it  into  their  hands."  But  what  weighed  with 
them  the  most,  was  a  vain  persuasion,  that  Antony 
would  be  tractable,  aud  easily  reconciled,  as  soon  as 
the  affair  was  over  :  but  this  lenity  proved  their  ruin ; 
and  by  leaving  their  work  imperfect,  defeated  all  the 
benefit  of  it ;  as  we  find  Cicero  afterwards  often  re- 
proaching them  in  his  letters  "*. 

*  Plutar.  in  Ctss.  App.  2,  499,  502.  Dio.  247',  248.  Quam  vel- 
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Many  prodigies  are  mentioned  bj  the  historians  to 
have  given  warning  of  Caesar's  death  f  :  which  having 
been  forged  by  some,  and  credulously  received  by  o- 
thers,  were  copied,  as  usual,  by  all,  to  strike  the  ima- 
gination of  their  readers,  and  raise  an  awful  attention 
to  an  event,  in  w^hich  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be 
interested.  Cicero  has  related  one  of  the  mos.t  re- 
markable of  them  ;  "  that  as  Caesar  was  sacrificing  a 
''  little  before  his  death,  with  great  pomp  and  splen- 
"  dour,  in  his  triumphal  robes  and  golden  chair,  the 
*'  victim,  which  w^as  a  fat  ox,  was  found  to  be  without 
*'  a  heart :  and  when  Caesar  seemed  to  be  shocked  at 
"  it,  Spurinna,  the  Haruspex,  admonished  him  to  be- 
"  ware,  lest,  through  a  failure  of  counsel,  his  life  should 
"  be  cut  off,  since  the  heart  was  the  seat  and  source  of 
"  them  both.  The  next  day  he  sacrihced  again,  in 
*'  hopes  to  find  the  entrails  more  propitious ;  but  the 
"  hver  of  the  bullock  appeared  to  w^ant  it's  head, 
"  W'hich  w'as  reckoned  also  among  the  direful  omens  t." 


lem  ad  lUas  pulcherrimas  epulas  me  Idibus  Martils  invitasscs.  Re- 
liquiarum  nihil  haberemus.     Ep.  fam.  x.  28.  12.  4.  ad  Erut.  2.  7. 

f  Sed  Cjesari  futura  caedes  evidentibus  prodigiis  dcnunciata  est, 
&;c.   Sueton.  81.  Plut.  in  vit. 

X  De  Divin.  i.  52.  2.  16.  These  cases  of  victims  found  some- 
times without  a  heart  or  Iivcr^  gave  rise  to  a  curious  question  a- 
mong  those  who. believed  the  reality  of  this  kind  of  dhinaivjn^  as 
the  !St(jics  generally  did,  how  to  aocount  for  the  cause  of  so  strange 
a  phL-enoraenon.  The  common  solution  was,  that  the  gods  made 
such  changes  instantaneously,  in  the  moment  of  sacrihclng,  by  anni- 
hilating or  altering  the  condition  of  the  entrails,  so  as  to  make  it  cor- 
respond with  the  circumstances  of  the  sacriticer,  and  the  admonition 
which  they  intended  to  give.  (De  Div.  ibid.)  But  this  was  laugli- 
ed  at  by  the  naturalists,  as  wholly  unphilosophical,  who  thought  it 
absurd  to  imagine,  that  the  Deity  could  cither  annihilate,  or  create  ;' 
fcither  reduce  any  thing  to  nothing,  or  form  any  thin^  out   of  r.p.< 
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These  facts,  though  ridiculed  by  Cicero,  were  pub- 
licly affirmed  and  believed  at  the  time  ;  and  seem  to 
have  raised  a  general  rumour  through  the  city,  of  some 
secret  danger  that  threatened  Cesar's  life ;  so  that  his 
friends  being  alarmed  at  it,  were  endeavouring  to  in- 
still the  same  apprehension  into  Caesar  himself;  and 
had  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  shake  his  resolution  of  go- 
ing that  day  to  the  senate,  when  it  was  actually  as- 
sembled by  his  summons  in  Pompey's  senate-house  ; 
till  D.  Brutus,  by  rallying  those  fears,  as  unmanly  and 
unworthy  of  him,  and  alleging,  that  his  absence  would 
be  interpreted  as  an  affront  to  the  assembly,  drew  him 
out  against  his  will,  to  meet  his  destined  fate  *. 

In  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  M.  Brutus  and  C. 
Cassius  appeared,  according  to  custom,  in  the  forum, 
sitting  'in  their  praetorian  tribunals,  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine causes  ;  where,  though  they  had  daggers  under 
their  gowns,  they  sat  with  the  same  calmness,  as  if 
they  had  nothing  upon  their  minds ;  till  the  news  of 
Cai^sar's  coming  out  to  the  senate,  called  them  away 
.  to  the  performance  of  their  part  in  the  tragical  act ; 
which  they  executed  at  last  with  such  resolution,  that, 
through  the  eagerness  of  stabbiiig  Caesar,  they  wound- 
ed even  one  another  f . 


thing.  What  seems  the  most  probable.  Is,  that  if  the  facts  really 
happened,  they  were  contrived  by  Caesar's  friends,  and  the  heart 
conveyed  away  by  some  artifice,  to  give  them  a  better  pretence  c£ 
enforcing  their  admonitions,  and  putting  Caesar  upon  his  guard  a- 
gainst  dangers,  which  they  really  apprehended,  from  quite  different 
reasons  than  the  pretended  denunciations  of  the  gods. 

*  Plutar.  in  J.  Caes. 

f  lb.  iu  Brut.  App.  2.  505. 
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Thus  fell  Caesar,  on  the  celebrated  Ides  of  March  ; 
after  he  had  advanced  himself  to  a  height  of  power, 
which  no  conqueror  had  ever  attained  before  him ; 
though,  to  raise  the  mighty  fabric,  he  had  made  more 
desolation  in  the  world  than  any  man,  perhaps,  who 
ever  lived  in  it.  He  used  to  say,  that  his  conquests 
in  Gaul  had  cost  about  a  million  and  two  hundred 
thousand  lives  J  ;  and  if  we  add  the  civil  wars  to  the 
account,  they  could  not  cost  the  republic  rriuch  less, 
in  the  m.ore  valuable  blood  of  its  best  citizens :  yet 
when,  through  a  perpetual  course  of  faction,  violence, 
rapine,  slaughter,  he  had  made  his  way  at  last  to  em- 
pire, he  did  not  enjoy  the  quiet  possession  of  it  above 
five  months  *. 

He  \\^s  endow^ed  with  every  great  and  noble  quali- 
ty, fhat  could  exalt  human  nature,  and  give  a  man 
the  ascendant  in  society  :  formed  to  excel  in  peace,  as 
well  as  war ;  provident  in  counsel ;  fearless  in  action  ; 
and  executing  what  he  had  resolved  with  an  amazing 
celerity  :  generous  beyond  measure  to  his  friends  ;  pla- 
cable to  his  enemies ;  and  for  parts,  learning,  elo- 
quence, scarce  inferior  to  any  man.  His  orations  were 
admired  for  two  qualities,  which  are  seldom  found  to- 
gether, strength  and  elegance  :  Cicero  ranks  him  a- 
mong  the  greatest  orators  that  Rome  ever  bred  :  and 
Quintilian  says,  "   that  he  spoke  with  the  same  force 


X  Undecies  centena  et  nonaginta  duo  hominum^millia  occisi 
prteliis  ab  eo— quod  ita  esse  confessus  est  ipse,  bcUordm  civilium 
^tragem  non  prodendo.     Piin.  Hist.  7.  25. 

*  Neque  illi  tanto  viro — plusquam  quinque  mensium  piincipiuis 
quies  contigit  —VclK  Pat.  2.  ^6. 
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"  with  which  he  fought ;  and  if  he  had  devoted  him- 
**  self  to  the  bar,  would  have  been  the  only  man  ca^- 
"  pable  of  rivalling  Cicero."     Nor  was  he  a  master 
only  of  the  politer  arts  ;  but  conversant  also  with  the 
most  abstruse  and  critical  parts   of  learning  ;  and  a- 
mong  other  works  which  he  published,  addre  ssed  two 
books  to  Cicero,  on  the  analogy  of  language,  or  the 
art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly  f .     He  v/as  a 
most  liberal  patron  of  wit  and  learning,  v/heresoever 
they  were  found  ;  and,  out  of  his  love  of  those  talents, 
w^ould  readily  pardon  those  who  had  employed  them 
against  himself;  rightly  judging,  that,  by  making  such 
men  his  friends,  he  should  draw  praises  from  the  same 
fountain  from  which  he  had  been  aspersed.     His   ca- 
pital passions  were,  ambition   and  love  of  .pleasure, 
which  he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest  excess ; 
yet  the  first  was  always  predominant,  to  which  he  could 
easily  sacrifice  all  the  charms  of  the  second,  and  draw 
pleasure  even  from  toils  and  dangers,  v/hen   they  mi- 
nistered to  his  glory.    For  he  thought  tyranny,  as  Ci- 
cero says,  the  greatest  of  goddesses ;  and  had  frequent- 
ly in  his  mouth  a  verse  of  Euripides,  which  expressed 
the  image  of  his  soul,  "  that,  if  right  and  justice  were 
**  ever  to  be  violated,  they  were  to  be  violated  for  the 
*'  sake  of  reigning."    This  was  the  chief  end  and  pur- 
pose of  his  life ;  the  scheme  that  he  had  formed  from 


f  It  was  m  the  dedication  of  this  piece  to  Cicero,  that  Coesar 
paid  him  thef  compliment,  which  Pliny  mentions,  of  his  having 
"  acquired  a  laurel,  su.perior  to  that  of  all  triumphs,  as  it  was  more 
*'  glorious  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  wit,  than  of  their 
'^*  -empire."'     Hist.  N.  7.  30* 
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his  early  youth;  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared  of  him, 
"  he  came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the  subver- 
*'  sion  of  the  republic."  He  used  to  say,  "  that  there 
"  were  two  things  necessary  to  acquire  and  to  supJ)ort 
"  power,  soldiers  and  money,"  which  yet  depended 
mutually  on  each  other  :  With  money,  therefore,  he 
provided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers  extorted  money ; 
and  was  of  all  men  the  most  rapacious  in  plundering 
both  friends  and  foes,  sparing  neither  prince  nor  state, 
nor  temple,  nor  even  private  persons,  who  were  known 
to  possess  any  share  of  treasure.  His  great  abilities 
would  necessarily  have  made  him  one  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  Rome  ;  but,  disdaining  the  condition  of  a  sub- 
ject, he  could  never  rest  till  he  had  made  himself  a 
vionarch.  In  acting  this  last  part,  his  usual  prudence 
seemed  to  fail  him,  as  if  the  height,  to  which  he  was 
mounted,  had  turned  his  head,  and  made  him  giddy  ; 
for,  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  power,  he  destroyed 
the  stability  of  it ;  and,  as  men  shorten  life  by  living 
too  fast,  so,  by  an  intemperance  of  reigning,  he  brought 
his  reign  to  a  violent  end  *. 

*  De  Ccesare  et  ipse  ita  judico — iilum  omnium  fere  oratorum  La- 
tine  loqui  elegantissime — et  id — multis  Uteris,  et  lis  quidem  recoii- 
ditis  et  exquisitis,  •vummoque^  studio  ac  diligentia  est  consecutus. — 
[Brut.  370.]  C.  vero  Ctesar  si  foro  tantmn  vacasset,  non  alius  ex 
nostris  contra  Clccronem  nominaretiir,  tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acu- 
men, ea  concitatio,  ut  ilium  eodem  anirao  dixisse,  quo  bellavit,  ap- 
pareat.  [Quintll.  x.  i.]  C.  Caesar,  in  libris,  quos  a~d  M.  Ciccro- 
nem  de  analogia  conscripsit,  [A.  Gell.  19.  8.j  Quia  etiam  in 
maxinus  occupationibus  cum  ad  te  Ipsum,  inquit,  de-ratione  Latlne 
loquendi  accuratissimc  scripserit.  [Brut.  370.  vid.  it.  Sueton.  ^(i.'X 
In  Ccijsare  hcec  sunt,  mitis,  clemensque  natura — accedtt,  quod  inlfi- 
fice  ingeniis  excellentibus,  quale  tuum  est,  dclectatur — eodem  lon- 

tr 
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It  was  a  common  question  after  his  death,  and  pro- 
posed as  a  problem  by  Livy,  "  Whether  it  was  of  ser- 
*'  vice  to  the  republic,  that  he  had  ever  been  born  *  ?" 
The  question  did  not  turn  on  the  simple  merit  of  his 
acts,  for  that  would  bear  no  dispute,  but  on  the  ac- 
cidental effects  of  them,  their  producing  the  settle- 
ment under  Augustus,  and  the  benefits  of  that  go- 
vernment, which  was  the  consequence  of  his  tyranny. 
Suetonius,  who  treats  the  characters  of  the  Caesars 
with  that  freedom  which  the  happy  reigns  in  which 
he  lived  indulged,  upon  balancing  the  exact  sum  of 
his  virtues  and  vices,  declares  him,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  been  justly  killed  f  ;  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  general  sense  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  most 
disinterested  at  Rome,  at  the  time  when  the  fact  was 
committed. 

The  only  question  which  seemed  to  admit  any  dis- 
pute w^as,  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  committed 

te  se  "hausturum  intelligit  laudes  suas,  e  quo  sit  leviter  aspersus.— » 
[Ep,  fam.  6.  6.]  rkv  B-iZv  fAiyi<Tnv  <»V  'ixnv  rv^eivvi^ec.  [Ad  Att.  7. 
II.]  Ipse  autem  in  ore  semper  Grsecos  versus  de  Phoenissis  habe- 
bat  — 

Nnm  siviulandum  est  jus ^  regnandi  gratia 

Violandum  est  :   aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas, 

[Offic.  3.  21.] 

Cato  dixit,  C.  Csesarem  ad  evertendam  rempublicam,  sobrium  ac- 
cessisse.  [Quintil.  1.  8.  2.J  Abstinentiam  neque  in  imperiis  neque 
in  magistratibus  prsestitit — in  Gallia  fana,  templaque  deum  donis 
referta  expilavlt :  Urbes  diruit,  saipius  ob  prcedam  quam  delictum 
— evidentissimis  rapinis,  ac  sacrilegiis  onera  bellorum  civilium — 
sustinuit.     [Sueton.  c.  54.     Vid.  it.  Dio.  p.  208.] 

*  Vid.  Senec.  Natur.  Quaest.  1.  5.  18.  p.  766. 

f  Prfegravant  tamen  csetera  facta,  dictaque  ejus,  ut  et  abusu& 
dominatione  et  jure  coesus  existimetiir.     Sueton.  c,  76, 
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by  those  who  were  the  leaders  in  it  J,  some  of  w^hom 
owed  their  Hves  to  Caesar,  and  others  had  been  load- 
ed by  him  with  honours  to  a  degree  that  helped  to 
increase  the  popular  odium,  particularly  D.  Brutus, 
'  who  was  the  most  cherished  by  him  of  them  all,  and 
left  by  his  will  the  second  heir  of  his  estate  *  ?  For, 
of  the  two  Brutus's,  it  was  not  Marcus,  as  it  is  com- 
monly imagined,  but  Decimus,  who  was  the  favour- 
ite, and  whose  part  in  the  conspiracy  surprised  peo- 
ple the  most  f .  But  this  circumstance  served  only 
for  a  different  handle  to  the  different  parties,  for  ag- 
gravating either  their  crime  or  their  merit.  Caesar's 
friends  charged  them  with  base  ingratitude,  for  kill- 
ing their  benefactor,  and  abusing  the  power  which  he 
had  given,  to  the  destruction  of  the  giver.  The  o- 
ther  side  gave  a  contrary  turn  to  it,  extolled  the 
greater  virtues  of  the  men,  for  not  being  diverted  by 
private  considerations,  from  doing  an  act  of  public 
benefit.  Cicero  takes  it  always  in  this  view,  and  says, 
**  That  the  republic  was  the  more  indebted  to  them, 
"  for  preferring  the  common  good,  to  the  friendship 
"  of  any  man  whatsoever ;  that  as  to  the  kindness  of 
*'  giving  them  their  hves,  it  was  the  kindness  only  of 
"  a  robber,  who  had  first  done  them  the  greater  wrong, 
"  by  usurping  the  power  to  take  it ;  that,  if  there  had 
"  been  any  stain  of  ingratitude  in  the  fact,  they  could 
'*  never   have    acquired  so  much  glory  by  it ;   and 

t  Disputarc  de  M.  Bnito  solet,  an  debuerit  accipere  a  D.  Julio 
vltam,  cum  occidendum  cum  judicaiet.     Senec.  de  Benef.'l.  2.  2^. 

*   Appian.  2.  518. 

f  Etsi  ;.st  enim  Brutorum  commune  factum  ct  laudis  societa's  co 
tamen,  Decimo  tamcn  iratlores  erant  omncs  il,  qui  id  factum  dol^oant, 
quo  mi^.u^  ab  eo  rem  illam  dicebant  fieri  decuisse.     Philip.  \.  7.  - 

Vol..  II.  G  g 
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"  though  he  wondered  indeed  at  some  of  them  for 
"  doing  it,  rather  than  ever  imagined  that  they  would 
"  have  done  it,  yet  he  admired  them  so  much  the 
"  more  for  being  regardless  of  favours,  that  they  might 
"  shew  their  regard  to  their  country  J." 

Some  of  Cesar's  friends,  particularly  Pansa  and  Hir- 
tius,  -advised  him  always  to  keep  a  standing  guard  of 
praetorian  troops,  for  the  defence  of  his  person ;  al- 
ledging,  that  a  power  acquired  by  arms  must  neces- 
sarily be  maintained  by  arms  :  but  his  common  an- 
swer w^as,  "  that  he  had  rather  die  once  by  treachery, 
^*  than  live  always  in  fear  of  it  *."  He  used  to  laugh 
at  Sylla  for  restoring  the  liberty  of  the  republic  ;  and 
to  say  in  contempt  of  him,  "  that  he  did  not  know  his 
"  letters  f ."  But,  as  a  judicious  writer  has  observed, 
'-  Sylla  had  learnt  a  better  grammar  than  he  ;  which 
*'  taught  him  to  resign  his  guards,  and  his  government 
''  together  :  whereas  Caesar,  by  dismissing  the  one,  yet 
*'  retaining  the  other,  committed  a  dangerous  solecism 
*'  in  politics  J ;"  for  he  strengthened  the  popular  odium, 

X  Quod  est  aliud  beneficinm — latronum,  nisi  ut  commemorare 
possint,  lis  se  dedisse  vitam,  quibus  non  ademerint  ?  quod  si  esset 
heneficium,  iiunquam  ii  qui  illun;i  interfecerunt,  a  quo  erant  serva- 
li, — tantain  essent  gloriam  consecuti.     Phil.  2.  3. 

Quo  etiam  majorem  ei  respub.  gratiam  debet,  qui  libertatem  po- 
puli  Romani  unius  amiciti*  praeposuit,  depulsorque  dominatus  quam 
particeps  esse  maluit — admiratus  sum  ob  earn  causam,  quod  imme- 
nior  beneficiorum,  memor  patriae  fuisset — ib.  11. 

*  Laudandum  experientia  consilium  est  Pansee  atque  Hirtii  :  qui 
semper  pj:a;dixerant  Ccesari,  ut  principatum  armis  qu'desitum  armis 
reneret.     lUe  dictitans,  mori  se  quam  tiraer«  malle.     Vel.  p.  2.  57, 

Insidias  undlque  immiuentes  subire  semel  confessum  satis  esse, 
<:(uam  cavere  semper.     Sueton.  c.  86. 

t  Nec.minoris  impotentiie  voces  propalam  edebat — Syllam  nes- 
cisse.literas,  qui  dictaturam  deposuerit.      Sueton.  77. 

I  Vid.  Sir  H.  Saville's  Dissertat.  de  Mi/itin  Rom.  at  the  end  of 
bis  translation  of  Tacitus. 
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and  consequently  his  own  danger,  while  he  weakened 
his  defence. 

He  made  several  good  laws  during  his  administra- 
tion, all  tending  to  enforce  the  pubHc  discipline,  and 
extend  the  penalties  of  former  laws.  The  most  con- 
siderable, as  well  as  the  most  useful  of  them  was,  that: 
no  prastor  should  hold  any  province  more  than  one 
year,  nor  a  consul  more  than  two  §.  This  was  a  re- 
gulation that  had  often  been  wished  for,  as  Cicero 
says,  in  the  best  of  times ;  and  what  one  of  the  ablest 
dictators  of  the  republic  had  declared  to  be  its  chief 
security,  not  to  suffer  great  and  arbitrary  commands 
to  be  of  long  duration  ;  but  to  limit  them  at  least  in 
time,  if  it  was  not  convenient  to  limit  them  in  power  ^. 
Caesar  knew  by  experience,  that  the  prolongation  of 
these  extraordinary  commands,  and  the  habit  of  ruling 
kingdoms,  was  the  readiest  way,  not  only  to  inspire  a 
contempt  of  the  laws,  but  to  give  a  man  the  power  to 
subvert  them ;  and  he  hoped  therefore  by  this  law, 
to  prevent  any  other  man  from  doing  what  he  him- 
self had  done,  and  to  secure  his  own  possession  from 
the  attempts  of  all  future  invaders. 

J    Phil.  1.  8.     Sueton.  J.  C-Jts.  42,  43. 

*  Qu3e  lex  melior,  utilior,  optima  etiam  repub.  sarpius  tlagitata, 
quam  ne  praetoriai  provinciie  plus  quam  annum,  neve  plus  quara 
bicnnium  consulares  obtinerentur  ? — Phil.  i.  8. 

Mamercus  i^milius — maxlmam  autem,  ait,  ejus  custodiam  esse, 
si  magna  imperia  diuturna  non  essent,  et  temporis  modus  impone- 
rctur,  quibus  juris  imponi  non  posset.      Liv.  1.  4.  24. 
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